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British  warships 
head  for  Falklands 


LONDON.  —  “Britain-  an¬ 
nounced  yesterday  that  a  naval 
task  force  would .  sail  for  the 
Falkland  Islands  tomorrow,  and 
reports  from  Buenos  Aires  sug¬ 
gested  that  resistance  to  the 
*  Argentine  capture  of  the  islands 
on  Friday  may  have  been 
stronger  than  at  first  thought  * 

British  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher  told  the  first  emergency 
Saturday  session  of  the  House  of 
CosmOhs  since  the  1956  Suez  crisis 
that  the  aircraft  carrier  Invincible 
-  would  lead  the  task  force.  It  will 
take  two  weeks  for  the  fleet  to  reach 
the  Falklands. 

Thatcher  described  the  Argentine 
capture  of  the -islands  as  un¬ 
provoked  aggression,,  but  declined 
to  say  whether  the  ships  would  be 
ordered  to  engage  the  Argentine 
fleet  off  the  Falkland  chain,  held  by 
Britain  since  1833.  . 

Thatcher,  v*ose  speech  was 
punctuated  by  jeer*  from  the 
Labour  opposition  for  her  handling 
of .  the  jerisis^  also  announced 
economic  reprisals  against  Argen¬ 
tina,  including  a  freeze  oil  5l.$b.  in 
assets  held  in  Britain,  Britain  broke  ■ 
relations  with  Argentina  on  Friday. 

The.  Argentine  press,  meanwhile 
reported  on  the  armed  resistance  to  - 
the  invasion  from  among  the  1,800 
civilians  —  mostly  of  British  stock 
-T-.  on  the  remote  island  chain  off 
the  southern  fa  of 'South  America. 

The  Argentine*  news  agency 
Noticias  Argentina  said  military 
sources  cast  doubt  on  government 
announcements  that-Britain’s  entire 
garrison  of  marines  had  sur¬ 
rendered. 

The  British  Royal  Marines 
defending  Governor  Rex  Hunt's 
residence  fought  for  pore  thpn  two 
hours  on  Friday,  kflKfig  Argentine 
Navy  Capt  Pedro  Edgaxdo  Giac- 
chino  and  woondinrli.  Diego  Gar¬ 
cia  Quiroga  and  Corporal  Ernesto  . 


FALKLAND  IS. 


Urbina.  Giacchino,  already 
honoured  as  an  Argentine  national 
hero,  was  hit  by  a  burst  of 
submachine-gun  fire  and  died  im¬ 
mediately,  Argentine  sources  said. 

Hunt  and  about  80  marines  cap¬ 
tured  during  the  military  occupa¬ 
tion  were  flown  into  the  Uruguayan 
capital  of  Montevideo  by  an  Argen¬ 
tine  military  transport  plane  yester¬ 
day. 

Thatcher,  Minister  of  Defence 
John  Nott  and  Foreign  Minister 
Lord  Carrington  faced  repeated 
calls  for  their  resignation  as  they 
struggled  to  explain  the  loss  of  the 
colony  over  the  weekend.  The 
Ccmservative  Pfcrty  -  government’s 
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hailing  of  the  Falklands  dispute 
was  assailed  from  all  sides. 

Thatcher  sat  in  the  Commons 
with  head  bowed  and  Conservatives 
groaned  as  Nott  said  diplomacy 
would^probabty  fail  to  dislodge  the 
Arg entnaani. 

Nott  said  the  task  force  would 
be  led  by  the  1 9,500-ton  aircraft  car¬ 
rier  Invincible  and  would  sail 
tomorrow.  Buckingham  Palace  said 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  second  son,  22- 
year-old  Prince  Andrew,  had  been 
recalled  io  duty  as  an  anti¬ 
submarine  helicopter  pilot  and 
would  be  aboard  the  carrier. 

.  The  task  force  will  include 
another  carrier,  destroyers  and 
frigates  with  marine  commandos, 
vertical  take-off  and  landing  sea 
carriers  and  anti-submarine 
helicopters. 

'  The  government  has  been  reti¬ 
cent  about  giving  details  of  its  naval 
response.  But  at  least  one  of  Bri¬ 
tain’s  nuclear-powered  submarines 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  1) 


Saudi  defence  chief  pays 
sudden  visit  to  Iraq 


BEIRUT.  —  Saudi  Arabia's 
defence  minister  arrived  unex¬ 
pectedly  in  Baghdad  yesterday  and 
immediately  conferral  with  Iraqi 
President  Saddam  Hussein  on  the 
latest  developments  in  the  Iran-lraq 
war,  the  Kuwait  News  Agency 
(KUNA)  reported. 

The  sudden  visit  by  Prince  Sultan 
Bin  Abdul  Aziz  came  amid 
mounting  apprehension  in  the  oil- 
rich  conservative  Arab  states  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  in  the  wake  of  spec¬ 
tacular  Iranian  victories  in  the  past 
fortnight. 

Kuna  said  Sultan  conveyed  to 
Saddam  Hussein  a  message  from 
Siaudi  King  Khaled  and.  Crown 
Prince  Fahd  “reaffirming  their 
country’s  support  for  Iraq  in  its  war 
with  Iran"  in  its  19th  month. 

Saudi  Arabia  fears  Iran  might  ex¬ 
port  its  Islamic  revolution  to  the 
Arab  side  of  the  golf.  It  has  made 
large  loans  towards  the  Iraqi  war  ef¬ 
fort  . 

Other,  conservative  Arab  rulers  in 
the  Gulf,  ni^Ming  the  emirs  of 
Kuwait,  Bahrain  and  Qatar, 
telephoned  the  Iraqi  president 
earlier  this  week  for  similar  con¬ 
sultations,  and  Jordan’s  King  Hus¬ 
sein,  Baghdad’s  staunchest  ally. 


made  a  brief  visit  and  met  all  Iraq's 
military  and  political  leaders. 

Three  days  ago  Iran’s  supreme 
ruler.  Ayatollah  Ruholiah 
Khomeini,  warned  neighbouring 
Arab  states  that  if  they  helped  Iraq 
in  the  war  “you  will  have  to  fight 
our  fire.” 

The  official  media  in  Syria,  Iraq’s 
bitter  rival,  said  Iraq’s  latest  setback 
on  the  battlefield  would  bring  the 
downfall  of  the  Baghdad  govern¬ 
ment 

“The  countdown  has  started  and 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time.  This 
crazy  war  will  not  only  lead  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Saddam  Hussein 
regime  but  will  leave  its  mark  on  the 
political  map  of  the  area,”  the 
government  newspaper  Tishrin  said 
in  its  editorial  yesterday. 

On  the  war  frost,  Iran  and  Iraq 
yesterday  spoke  only  of  air  activity 
and  limited  ground  action  along  the 
southern  sector  of  their  frontier  — 
the  scene  of  Iran’s  major  offensive 
last  week. 

_  An  Iranian  military  communique, 
[reported  by  state-run  Teheran 
Radio,  said  two  Iraqi  planes  were 
shot  down  in  a  dogfight  over  the 
southern  front’s  DezfUl  region.  (AP , 
Reuter) 


•  With  deep.  $orrow  we  announce  the  death  of 
my  beloved  husband  and  our  dear  brother 

JOSEPH  ISAAC  LINTON 

The  funeral  will  take  place  at  3  p.m.  on  Sunday.  April  4 

at  Ramot  Hashavim  (Hod  Hasharon)  cemetery. 

•  » 

Rachel  Linton  and  Family. 


Argentine  troops  raise  their  flag  at  Port  Stanley  after  occupying  the 
Falkland  Islands  on  Friday.  (UPI  telephoto) 


Village  league  leader: 
Tm  loyal  to  Hussein’ 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Mustafa'  Dudein,  the  Hebron 
area  village .  league  .  leader  and 
former  Jordanian  cabinet  minister, 
yesterday  professed  both  his  Palesti¬ 
nian  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  King 
Hussein,  despite  Jordan’s  threats  of 
treason  proceedings  and  the  death 
penally  against  him  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers. 

“King  Hussein  is  my  king,  1  swore 
the  oath  of  loyalty  to  him,”  he  recal¬ 
led. 

“We  don’t  want  to  shut-  out  the 
PLO,  we  are  only  against  war  and 
terrorism  and  differ  from  our 
brothers  abroad  in  our  belief  in  a 
political  solution,”  he  stressed,  say¬ 
ing  toot  PLO  leader  Yasser  Arafat 
was  indeed  a  reasonable  man  who 
was  able  to  seek  a  compromise 
between  the  various  PLO  factions. 

Dudein  said  that  although  he 
favoured  negotiations  with  Israel  on 
the  future  of  the  West  Bank  and  re¬ 
jects  violence  and  terrorism  after 
over  30  years  of  “senseless 
fighting.”  he  would  not  give  up  one 
metre  of  the  land  (in  the  West 


Mustafa  Dudein 

-Bank).  “If  (Defence  Minister  Ariel) 
Sharon  wants  me  to  give  Israel  even 
one  metre  of  the  occupied  ter¬ 
ritories,  I  will  not  accept  this  de¬ 
mand.  Israel  has  a  right  to  demand 
arrangements  for  its  security,  but 
not  land,”  he  stated  emphatically. 

Meeting  in  Tel  Aviv  with  a  group 
of  university  professors,  writers  and 
journalists,  Dudein  appealed  to 
(Coatiimed  on  Page  2,  CoL  2) 


U.S.  vetoes  UN  resolution 
denouncing  W.  Bank  policy 


By  LEON  HADAR 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
and  Agencies 

UNITED  NATIONS.  —  The  U.S. 
on  Friday  night  vetoed  a  Jordanian- 
sponsored  Security  Council  resolu¬ 
tion  denouncing  Israel's  policies  in  ' 
the  West  Bank  and  calling  .on  Israel 
to  reinstate  the  three  ousted  mayors 
of  Nablus,  RamaJIah  and  El-Bireh. 

The  resolution  received  13  votes 
in  the  15-nation  council,  with  the 
only  surprise  being  the  abstention 
by  Zaire. 

(Government  officials  in 
Jerusalem  yesterday  expressed 
“gratification  that  the  U.S. 
prevented  the  passage  of  a 
thoroughly  warped  and  unjustified 
resolution.) 

The  resolution  called  on  Israel  to 
cease  all  measures  contravening  the 
1949  Geneva  Convention  concern¬ 
ing  civilians  in  time  of  war 

The  Arab  nations  on  Thursday 
had  modified  an  earlier  draft  resolu¬ 
tion  to  omit  the  reference  to  sanc¬ 


tions  in  order  to  allow  the  council’s 
western  members-  —  particularly 
Britain,  France  and  Ireland  —  to 
vote  in  favour  of  it. 

U.S.  Ambassador  Charles 
Lichenstein  said  the  U.S.  would 
have  preferred  a  resolution  that 
would  have  expressed  in  a  non- 
condemnatory  way  the  great  con¬ 
cern  over  the  “recent  tragic  events 
(in  the  West  Bank)  which  have 
resulted  in  injury  and  loss  of  life  on 
both  sides." 

Instead,  Lichenstein  said,  the 
resolution  “we  were  called  upon  to 
vote  on  does  not  take  into  account 
the  complexity  of  the  problem  and 
would  not  promote  the  cause  of 
peace." 

However,  he  added,  the  situation 
_  on  the  West  Bank  was  one  of  “bel- 
'  Ugerent  occupation”  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Geneva  Convention, 
“did  not  require  the  election  of 
public  officials”,  even  though  Israel 
permitted  this'in  1972  and  1976;  The 
convention  also  gave  the  occupying 
power  the  unrestricted  right  to  dis¬ 
miss  public  officials,  he  noted. 


TV  management,  journalists 
in  talks  to  avert  crisis 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Last  night’s  Mabat  TV  news 
broadcast  was  once  again  screened 
in  a  truncated  form,  reflecting  the 
deepening  crisis  between  staffers 
and  management  at  Israel  Televi¬ 
sion. 

A  meeting  of  television  newsmen 
has  resolved  to  lodge  a  public  ap¬ 
peal  to  prevent  what  they  say  is  a 
deliberate  attempt  by  the  authority 
management  to  prevent  them  from 
reporting  on  events  in  the  country 
today.  They  are  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  decision  to  discon* 
tinue  the  Almost  Midnight  news  bul¬ 
letin. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Broadcasting  Authority  is  to  hold 
talks  with  representatives  of  the 
Jerusalem  Journalists’  Association 
today,  in  an  attempt  to  defuse  the 
crisis.  The  board  has  promised  not 
to  take  any  action  against  staffers  in 
advance  of  today’s  meeting. 

The  chairman  of  the  Jerusalem 
Journalists’  Association  told  The 


Jerusalem  Post  last  night  that  his 
group  feels  the  board  may  be  look¬ 
ing  for  an  excuse  to  close  down 
Israel  Television,  possibly  as  a  result 
of  political  pressures. 

Apart  from  the  dispute  with  the 
journalists,  the  management  is 
faced  with  demands  from  the 
authority’s  technicians  and 
cameramen,  who  are  refusing  to 
enter  dangerous  locations  unless  the 
authority  takes  out  special  life  in¬ 
surance  policies  for  them.  They  say 
that  the  current  IS40,000  accident 
insurance  policies  are  insufficient. 

The  Friday  night  weekly  news 
magazine  was  not  screened  because 
of  the  refusal  of  the  technicians  and 
cameramen  to  go  out  without  the 
policies.  A  short  news  bulletin  was 
broadcast  instead.  The  midnight 
news  bulletin  was  cancelled  com¬ 
pletely  after  Broadcasting 
Authority  Chairman  Yosef  Lapid 
refused  to  allow  the  announcer’s 
face  to  be  kept  off  the  screen  as  a 
gesture  of  protest  against  the 
management. 


Looters 

stripping 

Yamit 

By  MOTO  BEN-YANAI 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
YAMIT.  —  The  rape  of  this  town 
continued  over  the  weekend,  as  a 
motely  crowd  of  looters  descended 
on  the  abandoned  homes  of  former 
settlers,  ripping  up  floor-tiles, 
bathroom  tiles,  baths,  basins,  cup¬ 
boards.  doors,  windows  and 
anything  else  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on. 

Among  those  stripping  the  town 
were  Jewish  and  Arab  employees  of 
the  contractors  hired  by  the  IDF  to 
dismantle  installations,  reserve 
soldiers  and  even  members  of  the 
Movement  to  Stop  the  Withdrawal 
in  Sinai.  Members  of  settlements 
from  across  the  Green  Line  took 
barbed  wire  and  playground  equip¬ 
ment,  and  local  Beduin  ripped  up 
paving  stones  and  caned  them 
away. 

In  the  deserted  industrial  area, 
businessmen,  some  of  whom  are  still 
waiting  for  compensation,  defended 
their  factories  and  workshops, 
threatening  potential  plunderers 
with  violence. 

Soldiers  stationed  in  the  alej 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  made 
bonfires  on  the  verandas  and  inside 
the  rooms  of  apartments,  using 
doors  and  window-frames  for  fuel. 

One  or  the  looters  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post:  “The  town  is  going 
to  be  destroyed  anyway  before  it  is 
given  back,  we  might  as  well  take 
what  we  can." 

Official  dismantling  work  also 
continued  yesterday  with  soldiers 
guarding  the  operation.  The 
Electric  Corporation  and  the 
government-owned  Industrial 
Buildings  Company  personnel  were 
among  those  dismantling  installa¬ 
tions  and  equipment. 

Meanwhile,  an  estimated  3,500 
Stop  the  Withdrawal  in  Sinai  ac¬ 
tivists  have  completed  their 
preparations  for  resisting  eviction 
by  the  army.  A  number  of  homes 
have  been  booby-trapped  with  gas 
cylinders  in  such  a  way  that  explo¬ 
sions  will  be  detonated  killing  the 
families  inside  if  anyone  tries  to 
enter. 

. .  la  other  cases,  shelters  have  been 
hermetically  sealed  from  inside  and 
equipped  with  food,  water  and 
chemical  toilets  for  a  tong  siege. 

Women  are  planning  to  sit  on  the 
edge  of  roofs  so  that  if  approached 
they  will  fall  off.  Other  roofs  have 
been  fortified 'with  sandbags  and 
barbed  wire.  They  will  be  defended 
by  youngsters  prepared  to  pelt  IDF 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  4) 


PLO  blamed 
for  murdering 
Israeli  envoy 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
and  Agencies 

Israel  strongly  condemned  the 
terrorist  murder  of  diplomat 
Ya’acov  Bar-Simantov  in  Paris 
yesterday  and  accused  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  responsibility.  Bar- 
Simantov,  the  embassy's  second 
counsellor,  was  gunned  down 
yesterday  by  a  woman  terrorist 
in  front  of  his  wife  and  two  of 
their  children. 

Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin 
scheduled  a  special  discussion  of 
the  slaying  during  today’s  cabinet 
session. 

Israel  television  commentator 
Elimelech  Ram,  recalling  that  Israel 
would  regard  any  terrorist  strike 
anywhere  —  and  not  just  from 
Lebanon  —  as  a  breach  of  the  July 
30  cease-fire  with  Lebanese-based 
terrorists,  emphasized  last  night  that 
the  Paris  attack  might  prompt  an 
Israeli  reprisaL 

He  said  that  even  if  it  turns  out 
that  a  European  terrorist  group  car¬ 
ried  out  the  assassination,  the  PLO 
still  would  be  held  responsible 
because  of  the  training  facilities  it 
extends  to  European  extremists. 

In  a  statement  in  Beirut,  the  PIG 
denied  any  connection  to  the  kill¬ 
ing.  A  group  calling  itself  the 
“Lebanese  Armed  Revolutionary 
Brigades”  reportedly  said  it  was 
behind  the  murder  and  a 
submachine-gun  attack  in  Paris 
earlier  ‘last  week  on  the  Israeli 
purchasing  mission. 

Bar-Simantov,  43,  was  the  first 
Israeli  diplomat  killed  by  terrorists 
since  January  1973,  when  the  air  at¬ 
tache  to  the  U.S.,  Yosef  AyaJon, 
was  ambushed  and  killed  outside  his 
suburban  Washington  home. 

An  embassy  spokesman  said  that 
Bar-Simantov  was  walking  outride 
his  house  in  the  French  capital's  ex¬ 
clusive  16th  District  with  his  family 
wfieci  tile  woman  approached,  shot 
at  him  and  then  ran  off.  His  17-year- 
old  son  chased  the  attacker,  who 
was  described  as  young  and  wearing 
a  beret,  but  she  disappeared  into  the 
nearest  Metro  (underground)  sta¬ 
tion,  the  spokesman  said. 

The  embassy  said  Bar-Simantov, 
who  was  in  charge  of  political  af¬ 
fairs,  received  emergency  treatment 
at  the  scene  of  the  shooting  but  died 


Ambassador  Meir  Rosenne  ex¬ 
amines  the  place  where  Israeli 
diplomat  Ya’acor  Bar-Simantov 
was  murdered  in  Paris  yesterday. 

(UPI  telephoto) 

a  short  time  later.  No  particular 
security  arrangements  had  been  in 
effect  for  the  diplomat. 

Police  said  Bar-Simantov  was 
shot  three  times  in  the  left  side  of 
the  head  with  a  7.65-mm  semi¬ 
automatic  pistol.  A  pistol  of  the 
same  calibre  was  used  in  the  slaying 
of  Lt.  Col.  Charles  Ray,  43,  a  U.S. 
assistant  military  attache,  in  Paris 
last  February.  An  identical  gun  was 
used  in  the  abortive  assassination 
attempt  in  Pam  last  November  12 
against  U.S.  Charge  d’ Affaires 
Christian  Chapman. 

Bar-Simantov’s  death  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  heighten  fears  of  French 
authorities  that  France  has  now 
become  a  major  centre  of  inter¬ 
national  terrorism. 

On  Monday  a  powerful  terrorist 
blast  aboard  the  Paris-Toulousc  ex¬ 
press  train  killed  five  and  injured  27 
passengers. 

Investigators  said  that  preliminary 
tests  showed  that  the  explosive  in  the 
bomb  was  the  same  type  of  plastic 
used  In  the  bombing  of  toe  Paris  syn¬ 
agogue  three  years  ago  in  which  three 
persons  were  killed. 

According  to  “most  authoritative 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  COL  7) 


HAVE  A  SPLENDID  DAY 


SPLENDID  COFFEE:  ANOTHER  FINE  PRODUCT 

BROUGHT  TO  VCXJ  BY  (2225 


Wtti  Splendid  -  the  new 
instant  coffee  from  EEte. 

Rich  flavor  and  fuft-bodled 
aroma  And  each  gr^rj  is 
100%  pure  coffee. 

What  a  great  way  to  start  the 

day! 


Wimmer  Jacobsohn  Terrtir 


The  weather 
at  major 
Swissair 
destinations 


April  3  1382 

V  MIN.  MAX. 

c-  r  c  F 

AMSTERDAM _ _  munitaU) 

BRUSSELS _  S  47  12  S3  Our 

BUKNOS AIHES _ IB  61  27  80  Ooadr 

CHICAGO _ _ B  43  17  83  R Mb 

COPENHAGEN _  3  37  13  EB  Qw 

FRANKFORT _  B  43  10  86  Our 

GENEVA _ ZU  U  M  Qoatf 

HELSINKI _ 0  32  B  41  CXoadj 

HONG  KONG™ _ 19  68  JIB  7»  Qgndy 

JOHANNESBURG _ 13  98  23  73  Omar 

IS  BON _  7  49  17  83  Osodr 

LONDON _ _ 7  49  14  97  Otmr 

MADRID— _______  3  37  14  97  Osar 

MONTREAL— __  -8  IS  8  43  doadf 

NETWORK _  2  38  14  98  Bofa 

OSLO _  I  34  3  37  dandy 

PARIS _ 9  41  15  SB  Omt  . 

RIODS JANEIRO _ 20  68  31  88  doody- 

SAO  PAULO _ 19  69  26  79  OoadT 

STOCKHOLM _ _  1  34  6  46  dnr 

TOKYO _  10  90  22  72  055"  ' 

TORONTO-  -2  28  4  38  Dandy 
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’  Governing  mayor 
'  of  Berlin  on  visit 


Rfcbgrd  voiii  Weizsaecker 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
The  governing  mayor  of  Berlin, 
Richard  von  Weizsaecker,  arrived 
yesterday  for  a  four-day  official  visit 
as  guest  of  the  government.  He  will 
remain  here  for  several  more  days 
on  a  private  visit  in  order  to  spend 
the  Easter  holiday  in  Jerusalem. 

Von  Weizsaecker  will  call  on 
President  Yitzhak  Navoji  and  will 
meet  with  Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak 
Shamir,  as  well  as  with  the  mayors 
Of  Jerusalem,  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa. 
Today  he  will  lay  a  wreath  at  Yad 
Vashem. 

A  leading  CDU  member  for  near¬ 
ly  three  decades,  the  62-year-old 
Dr.  von  Weizsaecker  served  in  the 
German  Bundestag  from  1969  until 
1981  when  he  was  elected  governing 
mayor  of  Berlin  IQ  months  ago.  He 
was  also  president  of  the  German 
Evangelical  Church  Conference. 

BRITISH  FLEET 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 

is  believed  to  have  slipped  off  last 
week  for  the  South  Atlantic. 

■The  military  government  in 
Buenos  Aires  yesterday  said  it 
would  make  the  Falkland  Islandsan 
Argentine  province,  despite  con¬ 
demnations  of  its  military  seizure  of 
the  territory. 

The  junta,  led  by  President 
Leopoldo  Galtieri,  said  Gen.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Menendez  would  become 
military  governor. 

Thousands  of  Argentines  waved 
banners  and  sang  songs  in  the 
streets  after  Galtieri  announced 
that  the  Falklands  (called  the 
Malvinas  by  Argentina)  had  been 
“recaptured.” 

“Wc  will  not  double  back  before 
an  intimidating  deployment  of  the 
British  armed  forces  which  are 
threatening  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  force,**  said  Galtieri  in  a  televi¬ 
sion  and  radio  speech  to  the  nation. 

Brazil,  meanwhile,  backed 
Argentina’s  claim  to  the  islands. 

The  Security  Council,  invoking  its 
mandatory  powers,  yesterday 
demanded  an  immediate  withdrawal 
of  aH  Argentine  forces  from  the 
Falkland  Islands. 

The  U.S.  declared  its  support 
yesterday  for  British  demands  for 
an  immediate  withdrawal  of  Argen¬ 
tine  troops  from  the  Falkland 
Islands  and  its  readiness  to  mediate 
the  149-year-old  dispute. 

Ambassador  Charles  Uche ostein, 
deputy  U.S.  delegate  to.  the  UN, 
told  the  15-nation  Security  Council 
that  the  Argentine  invasion  “is 
deeply  regrettable  and  will  not 
produce  a  just  and  lasting  settle¬ 
ment/*  (UPI,  Reuter) 

CHALLENGE.  —  Some  250 
teachers  have  answered  a  call  from 
the  Education  Ministry's  develop¬ 
ment  town  guidance  centre  to  spend 
the  coming  school  year  in  a  new 
town,  the  ministry  has  announced. 
There  are  still  more  places. 


Identity  cards  tom  up 
by  dozens  of  Druse 


By  YOEL  DAR 
Jerusalem  Poet  Reporter 
MAJDAL  SHAMS.  —  Dozens  of 
Golan  Druse  among  the  4,339  who 
reportedly  accepted  identity  cards 
tore  them  up  and  scattered  the 
pieces  on  the  ground  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Interior  Ministry  of¬ 
fice  here.  The  Jerusalem  Post  was 
told  yesterday. 

This  development  followed  Fri¬ 
day's  clashes  over  the  cards 
between  the  local  population  and 
IDF  forces,  in  which  six  soldiers 
and  four  residents  were  injured. 
Five  Druse  were  arrested  for  in¬ 
vestigation. 

The  curfew  imposed  on  four 
Druse  villages  last  Wednesday  night 
was  lifted  yesterday  morning  after 
the  completion  of  the  operation  to 
distribute  the  cards.  However,  some 
200  Druse  residents  still  refuse  to 
accept  the  cards  for  political 
reasons. 

According  to  the  OC  Northern 
Command,  Aluf  Amir  Drori,  all  of 
the  Druse  religious  and  secular 
leaders,  including  spiritual  leader 
Sheikh  Salman  Taber,  accepted  the 
cards. 

However,  the  committee  for 
solidarity  with  the  Golan  Druse 
claimed  the  Army  forced  the  pop¬ 
ulation  to  accept  the  cards.  The 
committee  claimed  that  the  Druse 
spiritual  leader  refused  the  cards 
and  ordered  his  followers  to  collect 
all  the  cards  and  return  them  to  the 
ministry. 

The  clashes  between  the  army 
and  Druse  broke  out  at  midday  on 
Friday.  Hundreds  of  residents  in¬ 
cluding  women  and  children,  took 
to  the  main  street  of  Masiada  village 
to  protest  against  the  cards.  Soldiers 
ordered  them  back  but  they 
refused.  When  the  soldiers  starting 


dispersing  them  forcibly  the  crowd 
attacked  and  three  soldiers  were 
slightly  injured. 

Half  an  hour  later  hundreds  of 
women,  teenagers  and  children 
took  to  the  main  street  of  Majdal 
Shams.  They  refused  to  break  up 
even  when  the  soldiers  fired  into  the 
air.  The  crowd  began  stoning  the 
soldiers  and  three  more  soldiers 
were  injured. 

Four  Druse  were  injured,  in¬ 
cluding  a  74-year-old  man,  a  woman 
and  an  eight-year-old  child.  All  of 
the  injured  were  flown  to  Haifa 
hospitals  by  military  helicopters. 

A  military  source  told  The  Post 
that  the  injured  residents  had  taken 
part  in  the  illegal  demonstration.  ; 

Defence  Minister  Ariel  Sharon 
on  Friday  visited  Israel  Druse 
leader  Amin  Tarif  at  his  home  in 
Julis.  Sharon  said  the  army  had  shut 
the  Druse  villages  to  preserve  the 
state's  dignity  and  to  protect 
moderate  people  who  have  tied 
their  fate  with  Israel  against  In¬ 
citers,  especially  those  from  the 
West  Bank. 

“You,  the  Druse,  who  know  how 
to  defect  your  honour,  must  unders¬ 
tand  that  we  had  no  alternative  but 
to  take  this  action,”  Sharon  said. 
“From  now  on  we  hope  that  the 
Golan  Druse  and  die  authorities  wiD 
leant  how  to  improve  their  relations  and 
open  a  new  chapter.” 

The  Druse  leader  asked  Sharon 
to  take  into  account  the  unique  con¬ 
ditions  faced  by  his  Golan  brethren 
and  to  free  the  administrative 
detainees. 

The  general  strike  in  the  Druse 
villages  today  enters  its  seventh 
week,  although  yesterday  farmers 
could  be  seen  in  the  apple  orchards 
and  shepherds  were  grazing  their 
flocks  on  public  land  after  produc¬ 
ing  identity  cards  at  the  roadblocks. 


7%  employers  tax  in  services 
reauthorized  by  Knesset  unit 


Post  Economic  Reporter 
The  Knesset  Finance  Committee 
last  week  renewed  the  authorization 
of  the  Treasury  to  continue  col¬ 
lecting  the  7  per  cent- employers  tax 
imposed  on  the  service  sector.  . 

The  regular  rate  of  the  tax,  as  es¬ 
tablished  by  law,  is  4  per  cent  of  the 
wage  bill,  but  the  regulations  em¬ 
power  the  finance  minister  to  in¬ 
crease  the  rate.  The  7  per  cent  rate 
which  has  now  been  prolonged  after 
a  long  debate  in  the  committee,  is 
expected  to  produce  a  revenue  of 
IS500  millibfY  iHore  thaothe  base 
rate  of  4  per  cent. 

*  Industry,  agriculture  and 'con-" 
struction  are  exempted  from  the 
tax. 

Committee  members  were  upset 
;by  the  last-minute  request  for 
authorization,  which  reached  them 
on  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year  and 
left  little  time  for  a  thorough 
debate. 


-  MK  Dan  Tichon  (Liberals)  said 
the  government  was  stealing  a 
march  on  the  law,  and  added  that 
this  would  be  the  last  time  he  would 
•support  a  government  initiative 
tabled  at  the  last  minute. 

Other  members  also  voiced  op¬ 
position,  but  in  view  of  the  possible 
loss  of  nearly  IS500m.  from  not  ap¬ 
proving  the  Treasury’s  request,  they 
gave  it  their  grudging  support. 

However,  the  committee  rejected 
a  proposal  by  its  chairman,  MK 
Shlomo  Lorincz,  to  form  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  authorized  to  handle  exemp¬ 
tions  from  this  tax  for  non-profit  in¬ 
stitutions,  including  yeshivot  -  •  ' 

Deputy  Finance  Minister  Haim 
Kaufmann  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
that  he  was  in  principle  opposed  to 
the  employers  tax.  but  that  his 
hands  were  tied  by  coalition  dis¬ 
cipline.  Kaufmann  added  that  the 
loss  of  tax  revenue  had  to  be  con¬ 
sidered. 


8  killed,  176  injured  on  roads 


Eight  people  were  killed,  58  were 
seriously  injured  and  118  others 
were  lightly  injured  in  last  week's 
traffic  accidents,  police  announced 
on  Friday. 

Five  of  the  fatalities  were 
pedestrians,  among  them  four 
children.  Of  those  injured,  46  were 
pedestrians,  including  21  children. 

The  major  causes  of  last  week’s 
accidents  were  failure  to  heed  stop 


signs,  tailgating  and  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  pedestrians. 

One  of  the  fatal  crashes  occurred 
on  the  Beersheba-Sdom  road  on 
Thursday  morning  when  a  truck  at¬ 
tempted  to  pass  a  scrai-trailcr  on  the 
way  to  Sdom.  The  truck  swerved  off 
the  road  onto  the  left  shoulder  and 
overturned.  The  driver  was  lolled. 
But  the  semi-trailer  continued  on  its 
way  and  its  driver  has  not  yet  been 
located,  police  said,  (ltim) 


Pacemaker  implanted  in  two-month-old 


A  surgical  team  of  the  car¬ 
diological  department  at 
Jerusalem's  Hadassah  Hospital 
have  planted  a  pacemaker  in  a  two- 
month -old  baby. 

The  unusual  operation  was  per¬ 
formed  after  an  electrocardiogram 
test  had  shown  deficiencies  in  the 
baby’s  heartbeat. 


The  pacemaker  was  implanted  in 
the  baby's  stomach  because  of  lack 
of  space  in  the  chest  cavity.  Doctors 
estimate  it  will  work  for  10  years, 
before  having  to  be  replaced. 

The  child  was  released  from 
hospital  last  Monday.  The  doctors 
say  he  will  be  able  to  function  nor¬ 
mally  in  every  way.  (Itim) 


VILLAGE  LEAGUE 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
Israel’s  media  not  to  portray  him  as 
a  collaborator. 

‘We  are  not  cooperating  with  the 
Israeli  authorities,”  he  claimed,  “we 
are  merely  dealing  with  the  occupa¬ 
tion  authorities  to  help  our  people 
build  much  needed  schools,  clinics 
and  roads.  The  Israeli  authorities 
contribute  50  per  cent  of  the 
building  costs,  we  have  no  other 
way  to  build  and  to  conduct  our 
business,”  he  explained. 

It  is  Dudein’s  conviction  that 
Egypt  should  continue  the 
autonomy  negotiations  with  Israel 
and  seek  to  encourage  the  Palesti¬ 
nians  to  contribute  to  the  peace. 
“We  expect  Israel  to  find  a  com¬ 
promise  with  Egypt  on  the 
autonomy  and  agree  on  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  principles,”  he  said. 

Recalling  his  over  20  years  in 
Egypt  —  "lama  semi-Egyptian'*  — 
Dudein  said  he  was  certian  that  the 
Egyptians  are  honest  and  really 
want  a  comprehensive  peace.  “The 
Egyptian  concept  of  the  autonomy 
is  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  West  Bank,”  he 
claimed. 

He  said  he  knew  most  of  the  PLO 
leaders  from  the  time  they  were  stu¬ 
dents  under  his  “command”  when 
he  was  political  consultant  to 
former  President  Nasser.  “You 
must  understand  that  none  of  the 
PLO  leaders  comes  from  the  West 
Bank,  they  are  all  from  Haifa,  Jaffa, 


Acre  or  Gaza.” 

“Hussein  would  like  to  see  peace, 
but  he  is  afraid  of  the  PLO.  1  believe 
that  once  the  Palestinian-lsrael 
problem  is  resolved,  Hussein’s 
regime  may  not  survive,  therefore 
the  so-called  Jordanian  option  is  not 
the*  correct  way  right  now.” 

Dudein  claimed  that  his  village 
leagues  comprise  some  76,000  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  Hebron,  Bethlehem  and 
Ramallah  region,  12,000  in  Tulkarm 
and  some  6,000  in  the  Jenin  area. 
He  said  that  only  30  people  have 
taken  out  licences  to  cany  fire 
arms.  “Our  area  is  a  tribal  area,”  be 
explained.  “My  tribe  alone  has 
about  10,000  people.  We  must  con¬ 
vince  both  Arabs  and  Jews  that  our 
arms  are  only  for  self-defence.  Our 
people  dislike  bloodshed,  but  the 
PLO  must  realize  that  there  wOl  be 
punishment  if  they  attack  us.” 

“The  village  league  is  not  one 
man,”  Dudein  explained.  “It  is  an 
idea,  since  the  villagers  know  that 
they  will  continue  to  live  on  the  land 
and  that  no  Arab  state  will  come  to 
their  help.” 

■  “We  seek  peace  between  the  two 
communities,  Jews  and  Arabs.  We 
need  political  dialogue.  The  solu¬ 
tion  is  in  good  relations,  co¬ 
existence  and  mutual  trust.  Once 
the  Israel-Palestinian  problem  is 
solved,  nobody  can  interfere.  I  am 
sure  that  King  Hussein  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  peace  process  in  the 
future.” 


About>faoe  by  Begin  on  Goren’s  talks  with  Reagan 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

Confusion  on  the  claims  and  counterclaims 
regarding  the  initiative  for  Chief  Rabbi  Shlomo 
Goren'5  visit  to  U.S.  President  Ronald  Reagan 
was  compounded  over  the  weekend  by  an 
enthusiastic  statement  issued  by  Prime  Minister 
Menachem  Begin ’s  bureau  praising  the  rabbi. 

Goren,  the  statement  read,  “fulfilled  a  most 
important  national  mission  In  his  conversation 
with  the  president/. and  his  senior  advisers.  The 
people  of  Israel  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
honourable  chief  rabbi  for  this  praiseworthy 
task.” 

Begin’s  statement  on  Friday  was  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  statement  issued  by  his  office 
on  Monday  night  flatly  denying  reports  (at¬ 
tributed  to  Goren)  that  the  chief  rabbi  had  gone 
to  Reagan,  on  a  “mission”  on  behalf  of  the 
premier. 

It  was  as  a  result  of  that  first  statement  by 
Begin’s  office  that  the  chief  rabbi  became  the 
butt  of  much  news  media  criticism  and  ridicule 


last  week  —  and  apparently  to  counter  this 
Begin  put  out  his  second  statement  on  Friday. 

Goren  told  newsmen  on  his  return  that  he 
had  discussed  a  “secret”  matter  of  the  highest 
importance  with  the  U.S.  president,  in  addition 
to  briefing' him  on  Israel's  political  positions 
and  describing  the  trauma  of  the  Sinai 
withdrawal.  The  two  men  met  for  20  minutes. 

Yehiel  Kadishai,  head  of  Begin's  bureau,  told 
The  Jerusalem  Post  on  Wednesday  that  Goren’s 
call  on  Reagan  was  “entirely  the  rabbi's  idea.*' 

Kadishai  said  that  at  the  end  of  last  year, 
Goren  said  he  would  like  to  pay  “a  courtesy 
call*'  on  Reagan  during  the  course  of  bis  plan¬ 
ned  visit  to  the  U.S.  Goren  asked  Kadishai  to 
arrange  the  15-minute  meeting  and  Kadishai 
contacted  the  Israeli  Embassy  in  Washington  to 
make  the  arrangements. 

Since  Goren  was  unable  to  travel  to  the  U.S. 
at  the  time,  he  later  asked  Kadishai  to  'arrange 
turn  a  meeting  in  March. 

Kadishai  told  The  Post :  “I  had  no  idea  what 
Goren  wanted  to  tell  Reagan  and  in  any  case  I 


regarded  it  as  a  formal  courtesy  call,”  The 
whole  incident  seemed  to  amuse  Kadishai 

Religious  Affairs  Minister  Yosef  Burg  con¬ 
firmed  last  night  that  his  ministry  had  not  paid 
for  Goren’s  trip.  (According  to  informed 
sources.  Burg  had  actually  turned  down  a  re¬ 
quest  that  hisjninistiy  finance  the  uip.)  The 
minister  told  the  Awr  that  “the  general  rale  is 
that  any  institution  sending  someone  abroad 
pays  the  expenses.” 

The  change  of  mind  at  the  Prime  Minister’s 
Office  was  possibly  explained  by  the  final 
paragraph  in  the  statement  it  issued:  “...the 
Labour  Party  reaction  team  has  condemned  the 
meeting  of  the  chief  rabbi  and  the  president  of 
the  U.S„  claiming  that  “this  meeting  brought  no 
honour  to  the  rabbi  and  to  those  who  sent  him*. 
This  is  arrogance.  It  would  be  better  were  the 
Labour  Party  to  defend  its  honour  by  not  hav¬ 
ing  20  of  its  Knesset  Members  lending  moral 
support  to  a  demonstration  where  slogans  such 
as  'the  Golan  is  Syrian*  and  ’Down  with  the  oc¬ 
cupation’  were  displayed." 


Jerusalem  city  councillor  Avraham  Lazerson  of  Agodat  Yisrael,  flandked  by  two  members  of  the 
public  committee  against  the  amphitheatre  in  the  Jewish  Quarter  of  the  Old  Gty,  visits  the  site 
on  Friday.  (Eliahu  Harati) 

Agnda  reverses  stand  on  Jlem  amphitheatre 


By  ABRAHAM  RABINOVICH 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
A  new  front  in  the  ultra-religious- 
secular  confrontation  in  Jerusalem 
was  opened  on  Friday  when  the 
Agudal  Yisrael  municipal  party 
secretariat  decided  to  withdraw 
Aguda's  participation  in  Mayor 
Teddy  Kollek’s  City  Council  coali¬ 
tion  over  an  amphitheatre  at  the 
edge  of  the  Jewish  Quarter. 

Rabbi  Menahem  Porush,  party 
chairman  in  Jerusalem, 'said  in  an 
interview  that  mass  demonstrations 
would  be  staged  at  the  site,  unless 
the  municipality  destroys  the  struc¬ 
ture  which  is  nearing  completion. 
Notingits  location  alongside -a  road¬ 
leading  to  the  Western  Wall,  be  said 
“it  is  not  suitable  to  have  an 
amphitheatre  near  a  holy  place.”  In 
addition,  said  "Porush,  the  structure 
had  no  building  permit. 


A  municipal  spokesman  said  the 
municipality  had  agreed  not  to  per¬ 
mit  stage  performances  in  the 
amphitheatre  because  of  religious 
sensibilities  and  indeed  had 
changed  its  character  from  an 
amphitheatre  to  that  of  a  local  park 
for  use  by  residents  of  the  Jewish 
Quarter  who  lack  public  open 
space.  Provisions  for  dressing  rooms 
and  motion  picture  screenings  had 
also  been  dropped  at  Kollek’s 
order.'  Nevertheless,  said  the 
spokesman,  the  steep  topography 
dictated  an  amphitheatre-type 
physical  development. 

Construction  of  the  facility  just  ' 
inside  the  southern  city  wall  near  . 
the  Jewish  Quart  ec  parking,  lot  had!  . 
been  delayed  for  a  long  time 
because  of  archeological  excava¬ 
tions  and  preservation  work  at  the 
nearby  Byzantine  Nea  Church.  The 
amphitheatre-park  was  designed  by 


Moshe  Safdie. 

Porush  said  that  Aguda’s  action 
on  Friday  was  also  dictated  by  Kol¬ 
lek’s  threat  to  withhold  funds  for 
Aguda-affiliated  Tora  institutions  in 
Jerusalem  channelled  by  the 
Interior  Ministry  through  the 
municipality.  A  municipal  official 
acknowledged  that  a  threat  to  delay 
transmission  of  the  funds  had  been 
made  by  Kollek.  “Teddy  told 
Porush  that  a  coalition  is  a  two-way 
street,”  he  said. 

The  withdrawal  of  Aguda's  five 
council  .members  still  leaves  KoUek 
with  a  comfortable  majority  on  the 
31 -man  city  council,  his  16-man 
One  Jerusalem'  list  buttressed  by 
three.. ^National  -  Religious  Party 
councillors.  Nevertheless,  Kollek 
has  always  placed  great  importance 
on  keeping  Aguda  within  the  coali¬ 
tion  as  a  way  of  reducing  secular- 
religious  tensions  in  the  city. 


LOOTERS  STRIPPING  YAMIT 


(Coatiarad  from  Page  Ora) 
soldiers  with  everything  from  stones 
and  junk-  to  rotten  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

The  big  battle  for  Yamit  is  likely 
to  be  waged  at  the  town’s  war 
memorial,  where  former  student 
leader  Tzahi  Hanegbi  is  installed 
with  25  followers,  seven  of  them 
women.  Hanegbi,  the  son  of  MK 
Geula  Cohen,  says  he  intends  to 
stay  in  the  eight-storey  high  tower 
until  April  27,  one  day  after  the  of¬ 
ficial  evacuation  date. 

MK  Michael  Reiser  (Herat),  who 
visited  the  Hanegbi  group  yester¬ 
day,  reportedly  offered  them  words 
of  encouragement  and  said  he 
would  join  the  anti -withdrawal 
Knesset  lobby,  which  the  diehards 
claimed  yesterday  numbers  25 
MKs. 

The  war  memorial  has  been  sur¬ 
rounded  with  barbed  wire  and  rail¬ 
ings  and  the  Hanegbi  group  claim 
they  have  means  of  countering  both 
the  use  of  tear  gas  and  any  attempt 
to  land  a  helicopter  on  the  tower. 
Hanegbi  said  he  had  written  to 
Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin 
promising  that  soldiers  would  not  be 
attacked,.,  but  insisting  that  they 
would  be  prevented  from  entering. 


If  a  tragedy  occurred,  wrote 
Hanegbi,  it  would  be  “Begin’s 
fault.” 

A  moderate  group  has  emerged  in 
the  anti-withdrawal  movement,  es¬ 
timated  at  up  to  80  families,  who 
have  announced  they  will  not  resist 
withdrawal.  They  have  asked  the 
army  to  give  them  four  hours  notice 
in  advance  of  eviction  operations  so 
that  they  can  leave  voluntarily. 

Four  leaders  of  the  anti- 
withdrawal  movement.  Rabbis 
Yisrael  Ariel  and  Zvi  Neriya,  Avi 
Farhan  and  Benny  Katsover  have 
been'  invited  to  a  meeting  this  even¬ 
ing  with  Defence  Minister  Ariel 
Shron.  It  is  not  yet  certain  whether 
they 'will' go  to  the  meeting  and 
there  is,  in  any  case,  opposition  to 
the  inclusion  of  Neriya,  the  Bnei 
Akiva  leader,  who  is  regarded  as  too 
moderate. 

The  trial  of  Rabbi  Ariel,  who  was 
arrested  last  month  for  allegedly 
urging  soldiers  to  disobey  orders 
and  entering  a  closed  military  area, 
-will  resume  today  in  the  military 
court  in  Gaza. 

Meanwhile,  nine  people  were  ar¬ 
retted  on  a  yacht  which  pulled  into 
the  Tei  Aviv'  marina  at  2  a.m.  on 


Friday,  coming  from  the  direction 
of  Yamit.  Twenty-five  anti¬ 
withdrawal  activists  landed  on  the 
beach  at  Yamit  on  Thursday,  arriv-> 
ing  on  a  fishing  boat  which  rendez¬ 
voused  with  five  yachts  that  had 
sailed  out  of  the  Tel  Aviv  marina 
earlier  in  the  day. 

The  eight  men  and  one  woman  on 
the  yacht  were  questioned  by  police 
on  suspicion  of  attempting  to  enter 
a  closed  military  area. 

Former- Prisoner  of  Zion  Yosef 
Mendelevich,  who  arrived  in  Israel 
last  year  after  serving  10  years  in 
Soviet  labour  camps,  arrived  in 
Yamit  on  Friday  and  announced 
that  he  was  joining  the .  anti¬ 
withdrawal  activists  in  the  town. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  a  group 
of  some  50  activists  of  the  anti¬ 
withdrawal  movement  including 
some  members  of  the  original  Hat- 
zax  Adar  group,  established  a  “set¬ 
tlement”  in  a  former  warehouse  of 
Atzmona  some  five  kilometres  from 
Hof  Ha’asara  (30km.  north  of  Hat- 
zar  Adar). 

As  of  late  last  night,  the  army  had 
not  taken  any  action  against  the 
group,  some  of  whom  installed 
themselves  on  the  warehouse  roof. 


PLO  BLAMED 

(Coodmed  from  Page  One) 

sources”  in  Paris,  quoted  yesterday  ■ 
by  K61  Yisrael,  the  murder  of  the^. 
diplomat  was  likely  to  be  linked  to . 
the  recent  spate  of  terrorist  acts  in  * 
France  attributed  to  the  inter-  - 
national  terrorist  known  as - 
“Carlos.”  The  explosion  on  the  .  . 
train  last  week  coincided  with  an'.', 
ultimatum  by  “Carlos"  to  the  ■» 
French  government  to  release  two  : 
terrorists  of  his  organization  who 
were  arrested  last  February  in  Paris.  ;1 

They  are  Swiss-born  terrorist  - 
Bruno  Breguet  and  34-year-old  West 
German  terrorist  Magdalena 
Kaupp.  Breguet  was  jailed  in  Israel  . 
in  1970  after  being  convicted  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  smuggle  in  a  large  quan- 
tity  of  explosives  with  the  aim  of  at¬ 
tacking  tiie  Shalom  Tower  office  .. 
building  in  Tel  Aviv.  He  was: 
sentenced  to  yean,  which  was  •• 
later  reduced  to  10  yean. 

Breguet  was  pardoned  in  1977  by  • 
the  then  president  Ephraim  Katzir . 
in  response  to  repeated  appeals  by  - 
the  Swiss  government  and  by  hh 
family. 

French  Interior  Minister  Gaston 
Defferre  said  last  week  he  was  tak¬ 
ing  the  threats  of  “Carlos”  very, 
seriously.  <* 

Israel  Ambassador  to  France  • 
Meir  Rosenne  told  rcoporters:  / 
“Tjbe  PLO  is  at  the  origin  of  this  at¬ 
tack.  This  terrorist  organization 
continues  to  train  its  leaden  in  the 
Palestinian  camps.  The  (West  Ger¬ 
man)  Baader-Meinhoff  gang,  the  ^ 
(Italian)  Red  Brigades  —  the  source  • 
is  the  same.  It  always  consists  of  the-: 
PLO. 

“Our  diplomat  was  killed  for  be¬ 
ing  a  Jew  and  an  Israeli,”  Rosenne 
said. 

Foreign  Minister  Claude  Chej* 
son  .telephone  Ambassador  RoMa» 
ne  immediately  after  learning  about  - 
the  assassination  to  convey  to  him 
France’s  condolences.  The  Foreign 
Ministry  refused  to  make  any  com¬ 
ment  on  the  assassination. 

President  Francois  Mitterrand 
also  sent  a  message  of  condolences 
to  Rosenne. 

In  Jerusalem  Foreign  Ministry 
spokesman  Avi  Pazner  said  it  was 
“the  second  PLO-perpetrated  ter¬ 
rorist  act  in  Paris  against  us  in  a 
week.  Israel  strongly  condemns  tins 
vile  and  cowardly  act.  (It).„sheds 
further  tight  on  the  terrorist  nature 
and  true  aims  of  the  PLO." 

Sources  in  Jerusalem  last  night 
said  that  the  Lebanese  Armed 
Revolutionary  Brigades  is  one  of 
the  extremist  arms  of  the  Palesti¬ 
nian  terror  groups.  According  to  the 
sources,  the  group  was  responsible 
for  murdering  Rayand  and  an 
earlier  attempt  on  the  life  of 
Chapman,  an  American  ■  diplomat, 
last  November. 

Bar-Simantov,  a  former  lecturer 
in  international "  relations  at  the 
Hebrew  University,  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  a  daughter  and  two  sons, 
one  of  whom  is  in  the  IDF. 

The  murdered  diplomat’s  body 
will  be  flown  to  Israel  today  for 
burial. 


DESERT  GOODBYE.  —  Israeli 
photographer  Farag  Peri's  exhibi¬ 
tion  farewell  Sinai  will  be  shown 
starting  June  l  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol  in  Washington. 


EM  authorised  ban  on  mayorsf  meetings 


Pott  Diplomatic  Correspondent 
The  Foreign  Ministry  denied  at 
the  weekend  that  there  were  “dif¬ 
ferences”  between  the  ministry  and 
other  government  agencies  over 
whether  to  permit  a  top  British 
diplomat  to  meet  with  deposed 
West  Bank  mayors  Bassam  Shak'a 
arid  Karim  Khalaf.  “All  reports  of 
(such)  differences  are  untrue,”  the 
ministry  asserted. 

‘The  decision  (to  forbid  the 
meetings)  was  taken  at  the  Foreign 


Ministry  after  consultations  with 
the  authoritative  security  agencies.'* 

The  British  diplomat.  Sir  John 
Leahy,  had  accompanied  Foreign 
Secretary  Lord  Carrington  to  Israel 
last  week  and  met  privately  with 
Mayors  Elias  Freij  of  Bethlehem 
and  Rashad  Shawwa  of  Gaza  on 
Thursday.  He  had  planned  to  meet 
with  the  two  deposed  mayors  on 
'Friday  but  was  informed  that  this 
would  not  be  permitted. 


The  World  Zionist  Organization  and 
The  Jewish  Agency  for  Israel 
deeply  mourn  the  passing  of 

JOSEPH  I.  LINTON  *"» 

who  served  Zionism  in  Israel  with  devotion, 
and  extend  condolences  to  the  family. 


Ghali  calls  for  ‘mutual  frusf 


CAIRO  (UPI).  —  The  only 
guarantee  for  preserving  peace 
between  Egypt  and  Israel  after 
April  25,  .when  the  Israeli 
withdrawal  from  Sinai  is  completed, 
lies  in  strengthening  mutual  trust 
between  the  two  nations.  Minister 
of  State  Butros  Ghali  said  yester¬ 
day. 

In  an  article  in  the  authoritative 
October  magazine,  entitled  “.A  mes-‘ 
sage  for  the  Israeli  people:  How  we 
should  prepare  ourselves  beyond 
April  26,”  Ghali  said  the  Egyptians 
and  Israelis  “should  be  realistic  by 
not  thinking  that  signing  a  peace 
treaty  must  lead  to  settling  all  dif¬ 
ferences  between  us.  But  we  should 
rather  expect  more*  misunder¬ 


standing  and  differences,  for  this  is 
only  natural.” 

Ghali  continues:  “The  lesson 
drawn  from  overcoming  difficulties 
between  the  two  nations  in  the  past 
should  encourage  us  to  begin  a  new 
stage  in  the  peace-making  process 
after  April  26.  We  must  build 
together  bn  the  basis  of  our  joint 
conviction  in  the  necessity  for  a 
comprehensive  peace,  and  not 
satisfy  ourselves  with  a  separate  ac¬ 
cord  between  Egypt  and  Israel.” 

Ghali  called  upon  the  Arab 
countries  to  join  in  the  current 
peace-making  process  by  “con¬ 
ducting  indirect  contacts  with  Israel 
at  this  preliminary  stage.” 


In  deep  sorrow  we  announce  the  death  of 
our  beloved  husband,  father  and  grandfather 

MAX  (MORDECHAI)  SACKS  V-r 

The  funeral  will  take  place  on  Sunday.  April  4.  1982  —  11  Nissan 
5742  at  3  p.m.  at  the  Eretz  Hahaim  cemetery  in  Beit  Shemesh 

Ben-Zokai  and  family  '  Ruth  Sacks 

Olstain  and  family  Naomi  Horowitz 

Families  in  Israel  and  abroad  Anna  and  Renae 

Shiva  at  6  Rehov  Baricai.  Ramat  Gan. 


YOACHIM  TENNENBAUM 

suddenly  passed  away  on  April  1,  1982 
after  a  full  and  happy  life. 

Deeply  mourned  by  his  friends  and  .ail  who  knew  him. 
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HOME  NEWS 

'Mankind  2000’  conference 

Big  Powers  assuming 
anti-nuke  stand 

Another  “Mankind  2000"  speaker 
was  feminist  leader  Betty  Friedan 
who  said  “1  speak  not  as  a  woman 
but;  as  an  agent  of  evolutionary 
change.  The  sex  role  revolution  is 
the  first  hopeful  change  in  our  era." 

In  its  first  stage  in  the  sixties  the 
feminist  revolution  was  perhaps  a 
strident  fight  of  female  against 
male,  Friedan  said,  but  that  was  a 
primitive  stage  and  has  been 
superseded  by  the  second  stage  of 
“woman  and  man  having  to  fight 
alongside  each  other.” 

Judge  David  Bazelon  of  the 
Washington  Court  of  Appeals  spoke 
of  the  need  for  adapting  the  law  to 
the  rapid  advances  in  technology, 

'  such  as  genetic  engineering,  cloning 
sperm  and  eventually  embryo 
banks. 

Mary  Jo  Banes,  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  said  that 
half  the  mothers  in  the  UJ5.  now 
work  outside  the  home,  and  though 
27  per  cent  of  the  GNP  is  being 
spent .  on  :  social  services,  their 
burden  of  looking  after  the  family 
has  not  been  relieved. 

Prof.  Albert  Rosenfeld,  specialist 
in  human  biological  chemistry  and 
genetics,  said  genetic  engineering 
will  be  able  to  create  new  strains  of 
seeds  that  will  produce  higher  food 
yields  to  feed  the  growing  popula¬ 
tion.  •  , 

Sociology  Prof.  James  Coleman 
of  Chicago  foresaw  the  possibility 
that  couples  in  industrialized 
societies  will  no  longer  see  any  use 
in  having  children.  They  are  no 
-  longer  an  economic  advantage,  as  in 
the  past,  but  a  burden,  drawing 
parental  attention  away  from  their 
careers.  He  proposed  various  ways 
of  reversing  the  situation,  pointing 
.  to  the  kibbutz  as  an  example, 
though  it  has  little  chance  of  being 

imitated.  .  . 

James  Miller,  architect  of  the 
“World  University”  project,  said 
300  data  banks  in  the  UJS.  are 
already  able  to  provide  through 
satellite  technology  the  information 
needed  to  set  up  a  world  university. 

The  conference  continues  until 
tomorrow  evening  when  partici¬ 
pants  will  meet  with  Prime  Minister 
Menachem  Begin  in  Jerusalem. 
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BY  YA*ACOV  FR1EDLEJR 
and  NATHAN  SHAHAR 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporters 
HAIFA.  —  British  military 
historian  John  Keegan  said  last 
week' that  be  discerned  two  “signifi¬ 
cant  facts”  regarding  Israel's  raid 
oh  tfic  Iraqi  “nuclear  reactor  at 
Baghdad  last  June. 

“Iraq  no  longer'  has  a  plant  to 
Tpakit-  figHonabte  material  and  nobody 
is'puhisHing  Israel,”  he  said, 
perceiving  this  as  confirming  his 
view  that  “the  big  powers  ore  as¬ 
suming  a  much  toujher  stand 
to  'deny  nuclear  weapons  to  small, 
volatile  and  potentially  irrational 
states.” 

Keegan,  who  is  taking  part  in  the 
“Mankind  2000”  conference  at 
Haifa  University,  made  bis  remarks 
in  response  to  questions  at  a 
luncheon  with  the  press. 

Keegan  is  hopeful  that  nuclear 
war  will  be  avoided  because  the 
heads  of  the  nuclear  powers,  who 
must  personally  make  the  decision, 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  its 
consequences.  Unlike  conventional 
warfare  "of  miBfary^BistoiyV  whose 
consequences  may  be  hard  to  un¬ 
derstand,  “nuclear  warfare  has  a 
crudity  that  is  easily  understood.”' 
Therefore,  faced  with  a  decision  of 
such  extremely  oppressive  and 
urgent  importance,  the  statesmen 
will  not  agree  to  be  rushed  and  will 
demand  time. for  reflection.  “Time 
is  a  most  important  commodity  in 
times  of  crises,”  Keegan  noted. 

Keegan  said  that  though  the 
workMuu  avoided  a  great  war  for  40 
years,  rix  million  people  died  in 
smaller  wan  since  15W5.  But  with  to¬ 
day's  high  technology  and  precision 
weapons,  the  belligerents  in  a  con¬ 
ventional  war  may  well  knock  out 
alj  each  other's  weapons  within  the 
firat  day  or  two,  leaving  them 
nothing  to  fight  with.  “They  will 
then  still  have  to  deal  with  the  same 
political  problems  they  went  to  war 
for,  and  I  cannot  say  how  they 
would  handle  them.” 

Keegan,  whose  recent  book  The 
Face  of  the'  Battle  has  just  been 
published  .here  in  Hebrew,  is  cur¬ 
rently  .a  senior  lecturer  in  war 
studies  at  the  Royal  War  College  at 
Sandhurst. 


Fewer  adoptable  babies,  but  more  applicants 


By  CHARLES  HOFFMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Two  factors  have  prompted  the 
Adoption  Service  to  lower  the  max¬ 
imum  ages  at  which  a  couple  may 
apply  to  the  service  to  adopt  a  child. 
They  are  the  decreasing  number  of 
babies  available  for  ’adoption  and 
the  increasing  amount  of  time  it 
takes  to  receive  a  baby,  now  ap¬ 
proximately  four  years. 

Aviva  Leon,  head  of  the  service, 
announced  on  Friday  that  starting 
this  month,  a  couple  in  which  the 
wife  is  more  than  35  years  of  age 
(previously  40)  and  the  husband 
more  than  40  (previously  45)  may 
not  apply.  This  does  not  apply  to 
couples  who  applied  before  April  1, 
1980,  but  does  apply  to  those  who 
did  so  after  that  date. 


The  Adoption  Service  is  part  of 
the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  Social 
Affairs.  Leon  explained  that 
because  of  the  increasing  number  of 
applicants  and  the  decreasing 
number  of  babies,  the  waiting 
period  will  soon  grow  from  four  to 
six  yeazs.  It  is  not  advisable,  she 
said,  that  a  couple  should  first 
become  parents  after  the  wife  has 
passed  40  and  the  husband  45.  Only 
150  babies  were  adopted  through 
the  service  last  year,  and  124  cou¬ 
ples  have  been  waiting  since  1978. 

The  new  age  restrictions  will  not 
apply  to  couptewho  want  to  adopt 
older  children  or  those  with  special 
needs  stemming  from  illness  or 
some  handicap. 

As  of  April  i,  1,538  couples  had 
applied  for  adoption,  with  1,214  of 
those  for  babies  only. 


In  a  related  matter,  the  couple 
who  petitioned  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  in  February  to  prevent  the 
Adoption  Service  Tram  taking  back 
the  baby  they  received  last 
November,  was  referred  by  the 
court  to  the  service's  own  appeal 
board.  According  to  a  ministry 
source,  the  court  said  it  could  not 
rule  on  the  substantive  decision  of 
the  service,  nor  could  it  consider 
the  case  until  the  couple  had  ex¬ 
hausted  other  legally  available 
remedies. 

The  couple.  Lea  and  Eliahu 
Saporta,  claimed  in  their  petition 
that  the  service  sought  to  reclaim 
the  baby  because  it  was  displeased 
with  the  mother’s  attempt  to  have  a 
“test-tube  baby"  a  week  after  the 
child  was  put  in  their  care. 


Ashkenazi  Chief  Rabbi  Shlomo  Goren  looks  on  while  Finance  Minister 
Yoram  Aridor  signs  a  document  on  Friday  authorizing  the  sale  of  all  the 
nation’s  hameiz  (leavened  bread)  to  a  non-Jew  before  P^sah.  ^  ^ 

Golan  prepares  for  Pessah  "visitors 


Elimination  of  Jews  called  ‘self-castration’ 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
KIRYAT  SHMONA-  —  Hundreds 
of  young  members  of  the  Moshav 
Movement  pitched  in  over  the. 
weekend  to  prepare  hiking  trails  in 
the  Golan  Heights  and  Mt.  Hermon 
area  for  the  huge  influx  of  visitors 
expected  during  the  Pessah  holiday. 

The  young  volunteers  marked  off 
some  new  trails  and  improved  some 
of  the  existing  trails  in  such  places 


as  Nahal  Sion.  Nahal  Sa’ar,  Nahal 
Yehudia  and  Zavitan. 

The  volunteers  are  also  helping 
out  at  the  archeological  digs  at 
the  Crusader  city  at  Banias,  at  the 
ancient  synagogue  in  Katzrin  and  at 
Gamla. 

The  work  is  being  organized  and 
supervised  by  the  Nature  Reserves 
Authority,  the  Israel  Defnence 
Forces,  the  Golan  regional  council 
and  the  Golan  field  school. 


Police  seek  new  clues  in  girl’s  slaying 


By  JEFFREY  HELLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Police  are  using 
ultra-modern  scientific  methods 
developed  abroad  to  try  to  find  new 
clues  to  the  murder  and  "mutilation 
of  11 -year-old  Nava  Elimelecb. 

A  police  source,  however,  said 
yesterday  that  no  further  details 
could  be  disclosed  at  this  rime 
without  harming  the  investigation. 


Nava  disappeared  from  her  Bat 
Yam  home  on  March  20.  Her 
severed  head  and  thigh  washed  up 
on  the  Country  Club  beach  at  Tel 
Baruch  last  Monday. 

The  newspaper  and  plastic  bag 
that  the  head  was  wrapped  in  and 
bits  of  newspaper  on  the  hand  found 
last  Thursday  on  the  same  beach  are 
vital  pieces  of  evidence,  it  was 
reported. 


By  DAVID  KRIVINE 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 

An  Oxford-  University  professor 
believes  that  “the  elimination  of  the 
Jews  from  Europe  in  Hitler's  time 
has  created  a  cultural  sterility  and 
barrenness  which  makes  that  conti¬ 
nent  a  sad  place.’’  . 

According  to  Michael  Howard, 
Regius  Professor  of  Modern 
History,  “pre-war  Germany,  more 
than  any  other’ country,  depended 
on  the  presence  of  the  Jewish  ele¬ 
ment  Their  exclusion  was  an  act  of 
self-castration.  The  Germans  today 
are  pathetically  unable  to  create 
their  own  culture,  and  depend  on 
the  outside  world.” 

Howard  was  speaking  on 
Imperialism,  Nationalism  and  War  in 
a  series  of  three  lectures  last  week 
at  Tel  Aviv  University,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  late  Yigal  AUon, 
former  foreign  minister. 

There  are  two  forms  of 
nationalism',  comprehensive  and  ex¬ 
clusive,  he  said,  adding  that  the 
Nazis  opted  for  the  latter.  Israel’s 
strength  today  is  that  it  possesses  a 


varied  inheritance  culled  from  the 
Diaspora.  This  yields  a  rich  national 
culture,  not  because  it  is  purely 
Jewish,  but  because  it  is  wide- 
embracing,  he  said. 

All  nations  before  1945  were 
created  by  war,  except  for  Norway, 
he  continued.  A  dominant  linguistic 
group  within  a  territory  imposes  its 
will  on  the  others.  When 
nationalism  became  a  principle  at 
the  time  of  the  French  Revolution, 
most  of  France’s  inhabitants  did  not 
speak  the  official  language  of  their 
country.  They  spoke  a  variety  of 
local  tongues,  now  down-graded  to 
the  status  of  patois. 

Howard  said  that  had  the  wars 
fought  for  nationhood  ended  up  dif¬ 
ferently,  the  world’s  frontiers  would 
probably  not  be- where  they  are. 
There  might  be  a  Burgundy  (instead 
of  the  nimp  state  of  Belgium),  a 
r^tainnia,  an  Armenia,  a  Kurdistan, 
a  Ukraine. 

The  big  states  that  arose  in 
Western  Europe  after  the  Middle 
Ages  proceeded  to  extend  their 
process  of  domination  to  backward 


WALL  STREET  WEEK 

j  Rally  indicates  optimism 


WEEKLY  STOCK  MARKET  REVIEW 

Share  prices  pushed  higher 
for  second  week  in  row 


Yad  Vashem  honours  priest,  couple 


Two  tree-planting  ceremonies  in 
honour  of  a  Lithuanian  priest  and  a 
Dutch  family  are  to  take  place  m 
the  Avenue  of  Righteous  Gentiles 
at  Yad  Vashem  this  week. 

Tomorrow,  the  late  Bronius 
•  Paukshtys,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
who  saved  at  least  200  Jews,  many  t, 
of  themohiWtam;'^  **  bonqwresfc 
A  nwjberpCJke.fiW^vora  te . 
Israel  today  and  testified  to  nis 
brave  acts,  for- which  he  had  been 
rebuked  by  the  church  leadership  in 
Lithuania. 


His  close  friend,  Antonas 
Savalioskas,  who  is  a  resident  m 
Soviet  Lithuania  will  plant  the  tree 
and-receive  the  special  Yad  Vashem 
medal. 

dn  Tuesday,  Job  anna*  van  der 
Meer  will  plant  a  tree  and  receive  a 
medal  on  behalf  of  herself  and  her . 
Ifcte  husf&nd  Frederick,  mrecdgni- ' 
tiotf<ft“th*l*  'attivitieiiirihc  Dutch" 
resistance  and.  their  hiding  Jewish 
children  in  then  home  during  the 
Nazi  occupation.. 


NEW  YORK  (AP).  —  An  early- 
spring  rally  in  stock  prices  has 
touched  off  “speculation  that  the 
market  might  be  anticipating  some 
improvement  in  the  U.S.  economy 
later  in  the  year. 

Very  few  Wall  Street  analysts 
foresee  any  immediate  strong 
recovery  from  the  recession  that  has 
gripped  the  U.S.  since  last  year.  - 
On  Friday,  the  government . 
reported'  that' 'the  unempjoynterft'' 
ratCTeacbed^Jer  cent  ini  Matcfc-*-5' 
equalling  its  highest  level  in  the 
post-World  War  II  era. 

And  the  index  of  leading 
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SERVICED  APARTMENTS 

WITH  SWIMMING  POOL  AND  TENNIS  COURT 
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iXreRRANEAN  BEACHES  AND  FROM  TEL-AV1V. 


Centrally  located  in  the  heart  of  J™Kafem 
At  Hamashbir  Plaza,  comer  Ben  Yehuda  St 
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economic  indicators,  which  is 
designed  to  function  as  a  kind  of 
early-warning  system,  has  fallen  for 
10  straight  months. 

But  some  observers  say  the 
market’s  gains  over  the  past  three 
weeks  could  at  least  be  considered  a 
signal  that  traders  have  begun  to 
look  beyond  the  bad  news  that 
dominates  the  headlines  at  present. 

-TheDos^  Jones  Average"  of  30 
diistm&'last  week  climbed  20.65  tdv 
838s5?,  on-top -of -gains  of  &2fHdid' 
V2JH  points  in  the  two  preceding 
weeks. 

After  falling  from  875  at  New 
Year  to  about  795  in  early  March, 
the  average  has  since  recouped 
more  than -half  of  that  loss. _ 

U.S.  delegation  to 
discuss  MFO  funding 

A  delegation  headed  by  U.S. 
Senator  Robert  Kasten, 
(Republican-Wisconsin),  will  visit 
Israel  from  today  to  TTiursday.  The 
delegation  will  confer  with  govern¬ 
ment  leaders  on  the  Multinational 
Forces  and  Observers. 

-  The  delegation  includes  James 
Bond  and  Richard  Collins,  staff 
members,  Senate  subcommittee  on 
foreign  operations;  Jane  McGhee, 
staff  assistant;  Robert  Mantel, 
director,  special  projects.  Bureau  of 
Political  and  Military  Affairs,  state 
department  and  Capt.  Joseph  Kim- 
mitt,  U.S.  Army. 

The  delegation  does  not  plan  to 
hold  a  press  conference. 


By  JOSEPH  MORGEN  STERN 
Post  Finance  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  A  favorable  mixture 
of  political,  fiscal  and  investment 
factors  combined  to  push  share 
prices  to  higher  levels.  The  General 
Share  Index  advanced  by  13  per 
cent  and  for  the  second  consecutive 
week  established  a  new  high  for  the 

year.^  ^  .  . . . _■  .  .  .. 

Both  ffie.  Sinai  evacuation  and 
La$  i^^^fmdy:uneven‘tfuDYr; 
With  no  $.cgAtiV£  .pn..  stock,., 

prices. 

Keeping  in  mind  past  ana  an¬ 
ticipated  tax  changes  many 
observers  anticipated  a  flood  of  sell 
orders,  as  companies  were  expected 
to  divest  themselves  of  their  share 
holdings.  . 

This  indeed  proved  to  be  tne 
case;  but  a  strong  buying  surge  on 
tbe  part  of  the  country’s  mutual 
funds,  in  a  last  ditch  effort  to 
improve  their  yields  for  the  first 
quarter  of  tbe  calendar  year,  was 
enough  to  offset  the  selling. 

The  mutual  funds  gave  the  share 
market  a  tone  of  firmness  and  only 
late  in  the  week  did  the  general 
public  begin  to  make  itself  felt. 

Optimism  was  further 
engendered  when  Bank  Leumi  an¬ 
nounced  its  annual  balance  sheet  on 
Wednesday  which  reflected  real 
gains  in  total  asjets  and  in  earnings. 
The  new  issue  of  a  100  per  cent 
share  bonus  recommendation  was 
also  well  received  by  the  investment 
public. 

The  new  issue  market  also  con¬ 


tinued  to  bloom  as  Incova  Ltd. 
reported  that  it  had  received  orders 
for  its  first  time  ever  financing  issue 
totalling  1S836  m.  and  reflecting  an 
oversubscription  of  more  than  63 
times  the  amount  on  offer.  In  view 
of  the  demand  the  company  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  was  allocating  1.5 
per  cent  of  the  amount  requested. 

The  General  Share  Index 
statistics. -did.  nofemferor.  accurately 

-  somerof4hc.strong'.adva*cps  which 

were  registered  last  week.  No  fewer 
-than  nine  individual  securities 
achieved  advances  of  more  than  25 
per  cent  At  the  top  of  the  list  were 
the  IS  0.5  shares  of  Man  which 
soared  by  51  per  cent  Two  real  es¬ 
tate  companies,  Caesarea  and  Ispro, 
surged  ahead  as  they  recorded 
weekly  gains  of  36  per  cent,  each. 

The  index-linked  bond  market 
continued  to  be  depressed  as  the 
Bank  of  Israel,  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  week  lent  a  supporting  hand 
by  stabilizing-prices.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  month  prices  did  move  ahead 
as  the  pension  funds  and  other  in¬ 
stitutions  went  on  a  one-day  buying 
spree. 

Index-bonds  continued  to  traae 
at  levels  which  indicate  a  real  loss  in 
value  since  the  outset  of  1982. 

AWARD.  —  Health  Minister 
Eliezer  Shostak  will  receive  the 
Humanitarian  Award,  a  prize  given 
annually  by  the  American  Red 
Magen  David  for  Israel,  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  New  York  Sheraton 
Hotel  later  this  month. 


continents,  partly  because  they  felt  • 
the  duty  to  civilize  the  lesser  breeds,  . 
This  infuriated  the  Jews  of  ; 
Palestine,  who  did  not  like  to  be  ■ 
treated  as  pupils.  Britain’s  colonial-  . 
service  officials  were  not  us«l  to  ; 
such  recalcitrance,  and  bad  blood 
ensued,  the  professor  stated. 

Howard  said  that  Israel  eman¬ 
cipated  itself  from  imperial  tutelage 
likewise  through  war.  The 
leadership  provided  at  that  par¬ 
ticular  time  and  in  that  particular 
place  by  Yigal  Ailon  and  his  gifted 
fellow-patriots  might  have  been  a 
decisive  factor  in  Israel  s 
emergence  and  the  determination 
of  its  frontiers. 

The  right  of  conquest  by 
“superior"  cultures  was  applied  for 
the  last  time  in  Germany’s  invasion 
of  Russia  under  Hitler.  Today  self- 
determination  is  the  platform  of  a 
free  society,  he  said. 

But,  according  to  Howard,  the 
question  still  remains  how  far  a  na¬ 
tion  can  split  up  into  smaller  and 
smaller  groups.  There  is  a  clash 
between  the  need  on  the  one  hand 
to  be  diverse  and  multi-cultural,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  to  remain  a 
coherent  whole. 

Howard  also  pointed  out  (and 
here  there  was  a  plain  hint  at 
Israel’s  present  situation)  that 
“defence  by  a  nation  of  its  liberty 
cannot  be  at  the  expense  of  other 
people's  liberty.  Otherwise  the  vic¬ 
tory  will  be  short-lived, "  he  warned. 
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TEL  AVIV. 

Mann  Auditorium 
Tonight — 4.4.82. 8.30  p  Jn. 

LIGHT 

t  CLASSICAL  MUSIC 

",  Concert  no v" 

V  JESUS  LOPEZ-COBdS 
conductor 
ILAN  ROGOFF 
piano 

Programme  of  works  by 

Glinka,  Rachmaninoff.  Turbo,  da  Falla 


TEL  AVIV. 

Mann  Auditorium,  SJtO  pjn. 

SUBSCRIPTION 
CONCERT  No.  8 

JESUS  LOPEZ-COBOS 
conductor 
URI  PIANKA 
vidig 


Programme  of  works  by 
Haydn.  Bartok.  Dvorak 

Monday.  5.4.82 
Tuesday.  8.4.82 


Series  7: 
Series  8: 


HFR711YA  PiTUACH 
KikarHazkxujt 
TeL  (052)70261 


INCOME  FROM  RENT  IN  YOUR  ABSENCE^ 

TEL  AVIV 

167  Rehov  Hayarkon 
(POB3026) 

Tel.  (03)286181 


JERUSALEM 
2  Rehov  Hasoreg 

(POB  7064) 

TeL  (02)221161-4 


TEL  AVIV. 

Mann  Auditorium 
Saturday,  10.4.82, 8.30  p.m. 

SPECIAL 

CONCERT 

as  part  of  the 
■■Young  AnisV"  Week 
of  America-lsrael 
Cultural  Foundation 
ITZHAK  STEINER 
conductor 

SARA  JANOVSKY-TAL 
piano 

YEHUDA  SCHRYER 
guitar 

Programme  of  works  by 
Villa-Lobos.  Prokofiev.  Tchaikovsky 
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ALON  SHVUT, 
Community  Centre 
Sunday.  1 1 .4.82. 830  p-m. 

SPECIAL 

CONCERT 

SHALOM  RONLY-RfKUS 
conductor 
URI  PIANKA 
violin 

Programme 
Ban  Haim:  Psalms 
Mozart:  Violin  Concerto  No.  4 
Dvorak:  Symphony  No.  9 
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The  MANDARIN  HOTEL ...  sun  and  sea  are  reflected 
on  the  14  stories  towering  over  Tel  Aviv's  Mediterranean  coastline. 

The  MANDARIN  HOTEL  ...Tel  Aviv's  newest  and  most 
luxurious  resort  hotel,  a  few  short  minutes  from  the  heart  of  the  civ.  yet 
with' the  exclusive  atmosphere  of  an  international  resort 

r h KANDARIN  HOTEL . . .  over 300  rooms  all  with  sea  view. . . 
self  contained  suites.. .  in-pool  bar  end  grill.. .  grand  ballroom  for 
weddings  and  other  celebrations . . .  health  club . . .  disco . . .  specta 
children's  programmes. 

MANDARIN  MOTSl  .  .  .  the  ultimate  in  holiday  pleasure. 


EIN  GEV, 

Esco  Music  Centra 
Thursday.  1 5.4,82, 9.00  p.m. 

SPECIAL 

CONCERT 

ISAAC  STERN 
conductor  and  violin 

Programme 

Beethoven:  Romance  for  Violin 
and  Orchestra 

Mendelssohn:  Violin  Concerto 
Brahms:  Sextet  lor  Strings 


Mandarin  Beach,  P.O.  Box  48170 
Tel  Aviv  61480.  Israel 
Tel:  {03)428161 
Telex:  342433  ITQ  M- 


U  g  a _ in  High  Ridge  Road, Stamford  Conn. 06905 

Tel:  1203)  357-8281 

U.K.— 32-33  Mary  I  ebon  e  High  St,  London  W.l. 

Tal:  (Oil  496-7938 


TEL  AVIV, 

Mann  Auditorium 
Saturday,  17.4.82. 8.30  p.m. 

PHILCLASSICA 

Concert  No.  3 

ISAAC  STERN 
conductor  and  violin 

Programme 

Beethoven:  Romance  for  Violin 
and  Orchestra 

Mendelssohn:  Violin  Concerto 
Brahms:  Sextet  lor  Strings 
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'Iron  Lady’  faces  a  tough  decision 


Sunday,  April  4,  1982  The  Jerusalem  Post  Page  Four 


.  XJNDON  (UP1).  —  Prime  Minister 
largaret  Thatcher  yesterday  faced 
bleak  choice  in  the  wake  of 
Argentina’s  seizure  of  the  Falkland 
slands. 

She  has  to  decide  whether  to 
lunch  an  expensive  and  dangerous 
lilitary  operation  to  recapture  a 
ay  colony  14,000  kilometres  away, 
r  to  concede  the  islands  to  Axgen- 
na  and  suffer  a  political  defeat 
lat  would  almost  certainly  end  her 
areer  at  the  next  general  election. 

All  involved  in  the  dispute  ap- 
arently  already  agree  that  there  is 
o  hope  of  dislodging  Argentina 
iplomaticaliy. 

The  decision  whether  or  not  to 
lunch  a  counterattack  therefore 
rill  be.  based  largely  on  political 
ousiderations. 

The  Argentine  invasion  was  a 


particular  blow  to  Thatcher  not 
only  because  it  hit  the  pride  of  the 
Conservative  Party,  but  also 
because  it  was  a  body  blow  to  her 
personal  “iron  lady”  image. 

The  attacks  she  received  from  her. 
own  party  members  in  yesterday’s 
emergency  debate  as  well  as  the 
staunchly  Conservative  press  swiftly 
showed  how  little  support  Thatcher 
might  now  get  tram  her  allies. 

“The  prospect  of  the  government 
being  humiliated  by  the  Argen¬ 
tines,”  said  The  Financial  Times, 
“strikes  at  the  heart  of  the*  Conser¬ 
vatives'  pride  and  patriotism,  and 
could  have  serious  implications  for 
the  future  of  the  party." 

Against  this  political  pressure, 
Thatcher  announced  that  a  task 
force  would  sail  For  the  Falkland* 
tomorrow.  But  she  was  careful  not 


Falklands  eyewitness  says 
troops  met  little  resistance 


■)  .ON DON  (AP).  —  Argentine 
>  'oops  quickly  overcame  a  small 
;  jrce  of  80  British  Royal  Maxines 
I  'hen  they  invaded  the  Falkland 
1 3 lands  in  the  South  Atlantic  early 

•  n  Friday,  according  to  a  British 

■  sporter  in  the  islands’  capital.  Port 
:  tanley. 

|  WiHiam  Langley  of  London’s 
|  )aUy  Mail  said  in  a  telephone  report 
;  ennitted  by  the  Argentine  military: 
;  It  all  happened-  so  quickly  that 
:  very  one  seemed  stunned. 

■  “They  had  gone  to  bed  British 

•  nd  woken  up  Argentine...  There 
i  res  a  lot  of  noise  and  shooting  in 
!  ae  pre-dawn  darkness  on  the  out- 
j  kiits  of  Port  Stanley,  but  whatever 
;  esistance  there  was  from  the  80 

■  loyal  Marines  here,  it  did  not  last 
1  3Dg.” 

Langley  quoted  an  Argentine 
'  .eutenant  who  listened  in  to  his 

■  slephone  call  saying:  “That's  right. 

1  everyone  is  okay.  The  British 
i  aarines  are  okay.  No  one  has  been 
;  tut." 

'  One  Argentine  officer  was  killed 
i  a  the  invasion. 

■  There  are  some  1,800  pro-British 


people  in  the  Falkland*,  mostly 
farmers  and  fishermen.  It  was  not 
clear  from  Langley’s  report  whether 
the  islands'  volunteer  “defence 
force”  had  been  in  action  when  the 
Argentine  troops  ^stormed  ashore. 
The  Falklands  are  over  half  the  size 
of  Israel,  4,700  square  miles. 

Langley’s  report,  published  in 
Friday’s  Daily  Malt ,  said  the  Argen¬ 
tine  lieutenant  “held  his  gun  firmly 
in  the  small  of  my  back"  during  the 
telephone  call  to  the  Mail  office  in 
London. 

Langley  said  Argentine  armoured 
personnel  carriers  and  troops 
patrolled  Port  Stanley’s  streets  and 
that  “all  main  buildings  were  oc¬ 
cupied  by  heavily  armed  troops.” ' 

Argentine  officers  announced 
that  the  Falklands  have  been 
renamed  the  Malvinas,  the  Aigen- 
■  tine  name  for  the  archipelago,  and 
declared  that  a  curfew  would  be  im¬ 
posed.  The  reporter  gave  no  other 
details. 

He  noted:  “The  Argentine 
soldiers  were  well  behaved,  but 
looked  very  determined.” 


Salvador  rightists  demand  gov’t  role 


;  AN  SALVADOR  (AP).  —  Rightist 
.  orties  on  Friday  accused  the  Chris-. 
;  ian  Democrats  of  trying  to  unfairly 
:  eep  a  grip  on  power. 

{  The  centrist  Christian 
I  Temocrats,  led  by  Jose  Napoleon 
i  Juarte,  finished  first  with  40  per 
j  ent  of  the  popular  vote  in  last  Sun- 
:  lay’s  poll. 

,  No  coalitions  to  lead  the  con- 
i  tituent  assembly  have  been  an- 
!  lounced  and. the  bitterness  between 


with  their  massive  vote  denied 
them.” 

The  Christian  Democrats,  who 
insist  that  no  workable  government 
can  be  formed  without  them,  called 
their  supporters  to  a  “great  meeting 
of  the  ’82  victory”  Friday  in  the 
downtown  Plaza  Libertad. 

Robert  d’Aubuisson,  leader  of 
the  far-right  Republican  National 
Alliance  that  finished  second  in  the 
vote,  reiterated  at  a  news  -con- 


!  heZagatrsEr  atuerthe  Xhrisftanx  ^ference  tbat  rightists* are^wiHmg-to 
j  Jcmocratsja  expected  to  increase*  talk  to  the  Christian  Democrats  to 
I  &  the  days  pass  without  a  power-"  “share  the'  destinies"  ot  'ouf 
j  haring  agreement.  .  country.” 

;  The  five  rightist  groups,  which  “But  we  have  not  considered  and- 


j  haring  agreement. 

;  The  five  rightist  groups,  which 
■  tave  formed  a  caucus  they  say 
i  sould  lead  to  a  coalition  govem- 
.  nent  of  national  unity,  together 
ook  a  total  of  36  seats  to  24  for  the 
;  Christian  Democrats. 

;  A  communique  printed  in  the 
lewspaper  El  Diaria  stud  the  five 
;  ightist  parties  “reject  the  ridiculous 
;  intensions  and  the  threatening  at- 
*  itudes  of  the  Christian  Democratic 
j  jarty  in  taking  (over)  the  direction 
i  >f  a  government  which  the  people 


will  not  accept  Duarte  as  the  head 
of  the  government,”  said  D’Aubuis¬ 
son. 

QUACKS.  —  Quack  doctors, 
operating  on  Indians  with  eye  ail¬ 
ments,  have  caused  at  least  18  cases 
of  blindness.  Three  bogus  physi¬ 
cians  who  operated  in  street  “eye 
camps”  using  razor  blades,  have 
been  arrested  in  Rajakhera,  200 
kilometres  south  oF  New  Delhi. 


to  commit  the  government  to 
military  action  yet  because  she  will 
have  two  weeks  while  the  fleet  sails 
south  to  decide  whether  to  go 
through  with  an  attack. 

Here  tile  other  problem  emerges. 
It  was  one  thing  for  4,000  Argentine 
troops  to  overcome  about  80  British 
Marines  720km.  off  the  Argentine 
coast.  It  will  be  quite  another  for 
British  forces  to  dislodge  maybe  up 
to  20.000  Argentine  troops  on 
islands  14,000km.  from  their  shores 
—  however  sophisticated  their 
weaponry. 

It  will  be  an  extremely  tricky 
military  maneuver,  British  naval 
analysts  said.  Because  the  nearest 
support  base.  Ascension  Island,  is 
so  remote,  there  can  be  no 
parachute  landing  and  no  air  sup¬ 
port  except  from  an  aircraft  carrier. 

Last  telex  to  London; 
Lots  of  new  friends7 

LONDON  (UPI).  —  The  last  telex 
message  from  the  Falkland  Islands 
to  the  Cable  and  Wireless  Com¬ 
pany's  headquarters  in  London  at 
4.30  p.m.  (1530  GMT)  Friday  gave 
news  of  the  Argentine  invasion 
before  communications  were  cut. 

An  operator  in  Port  Stanley  came 
on  line  with  the  message:  “We  have 
lots  of  new  friends." 

London:  What  about  invasion 
rumours? 

Port  Stanley:  Those  are  the 
friends  1  was  meaning. 

London:  They've  landed? 

Port  Stanley: -Absolutely. 

London:  Are  you  open  for  traffic? 

Port  Stanley*.  No  orders  on  that 
|  yet.  One  must  obey  orders. 

London:  Whose  orders? 

Port  Stanley:  The  new  governor's. 

London:  Argentina? 

Port  Stanley:  Yes. 

London:  Are  the  Argentinians  in 
control? 

Port  Stanley:  Yes.  You  can't 
argue  with  thousands  of  troops  plus 
enormous  navy  support  when 
you're  only  1,800  strong. 


Man  to  plead  guilty 
in  Libyan  plot 

LOS  ANGELES  (AP).  —  A  man  ac¬ 
cused  of  plotting  to  illegally  sell 
military  helicopters  to  Libya  has 
agreed  to  plead  guilty  to  a  reduced 
charge  in  order  to  avoid  being  tried 
in  Texas,  officials  said  Thursday. 

Thomas  O'Connor  of  suburban 
Torrance  will  plead  guilty  to  one 
count  of  attempted  export  of  imple- 
I  meats  of  war  in  violation  of  the 
Federal  Neutrality  Act  under  an 
agreement  approved  Wednesday  in 
Los  Angeles  by  U.S.  Magistrate 
Venetta  Tassopolous. _ 

The ‘count  carries  a  maximum  ’ 
::s£nt6h'ditof?twS£^l$flZs  5h  tfristiHYas 
opposed  to  the;  posribUe  five-year 
term  for  tbe  conspiracy  charge 
O'Connor  and  six  others  faced  un¬ 
der  an  indictment  banded  down  in 
Dallas  on  March  4. 

O'Connor  surrendered  here 
March  10. 

Tbe  indictment  alleges  that 
O’Connor  and  his  co-defendants 
conspiredto  deliver  15  Bell  Cobra 
armoured  helicopters  to  the  Libyan 
government.  The  helicopters  were 
allegedly  to  have  been  purchased  in 
Amarillo,  Texas,  and  then  shipped 
to  Libya  under  the  guise  of  being 
spare  parts. 


Members  of  tbe  British  Royal  Marines  arrive  in  Montevideo  on  Friday 
after  being  evacuated  from  tbe  Falkland  Islands  following  the  Argentine 
takeover.  (UPI  telephoto) 

U.S.  vetoes  resolution  on 
Nicaragua  ‘invasion  threat’ 


UNITED  NATIONS  (UPI).  —  The 
U.S.  vetoed  a  resolution  Friday  that 
called  on  all  UN  members  to 
denounce  the  use  of  force,  stemm¬ 
ing  from  Nicaragua's  charge  that  a 
U.S.  invasion  of  its  territory  was  im¬ 
minent. 

The  resolution  called  for  negotia¬ 
tions  to  settle  the  political  problems 
of  Central  America  peacefully.  The 
council  vote  was  12-1  with  Britain 
and  Zaire  abstaining 

Panama  introduced  the  resolu¬ 
tion  Thursday  at  the  end  of  a  10-day 
debate  on  Nicaragua’s  invasion 
charge. 

U.S.  Ambassador  Jeane 
Kirkpatrick  denounced  tbe 
Nicaraguan  complaint  during  the 
debate  as  a  propaganda  move  to  dis¬ 
tract  attention  from  the  elections  in 
El  Salvador. 

She  said  the  problems  of  the  area 
should  be  settled  by  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States  and  op¬ 
posed  any  UN  action  on  the 
Nicaraguan  situation. 


Kirkpatrick  was  not  present  for 
the  vote  but  Deputy  Ambassador 
Charles  Liechenstein  stressed:  "The 
door  for  negotiations  and  recon¬ 
ciliation  remains  open.” 

Kirkpatrick  earlier  dismissed 
Nicaraguan  leader  Daniel  Saavreda 
Ortega's  “great  fear”  of  invasion  by 
the  U.S.  as  groundless.  “The  U.S. 
has  no  intention  of  invading 
Nicaragua  or  anyone  else,”  she  said. 

Nicaraguan  Foreign  Minister 
Miguel  D'Escoto  said  his  country 
was  prepared  to  begin  negotiations 
with  the  U.S.  later  this  month. 

Responding  to  Kirkpatrick's  as¬ 
sertion  the  U.S.  did  not  intend  to  in¬ 
vade,  he  said:  “Thank  you,  but 
Nicaragua  is  not  satisfied,  since  no 
mention  was  made  of  covert  aggres¬ 
sion.” 

The  Panamanian  resolution  did 
not  mention  the  U.S.  It  merely  cal¬ 
led  for  respect  of  the  UN  charter’s 
basic  principles  in  the  context  of  the 
Central  American  disputes. 


Kurdish  leader  asks  self-determination 


WASHINGTON  (AP).  —  A  plea 
for  self-determination  on  behalf  of 
millions  of  Kurds  in  Turkey,  Iran, 
Iraq  and  Syria  was  delivered  on  Fri¬ 
day  by  Ismet  Cheriff  Vanly, 
secretary-general  of  Yekbun  —  the 
Kurdish  unity  party. 

Vanly  says  he  took  part  in  unsuc- 
.  cessful  negotiations  in  1979  with 
Ayatollah  RuhoUah  Khomeini  to 
get  autonomy  for  Kurds  in  Iran, 
whom  he  says  make  up  about  16  per 
cent  of  the  population.  The  talks 
failed,  he  added,  because  the  Kurds 
would  not  accept  a  constitution 
dominated  by  Khomeini's  Shi'ite 
Moslems,  and  because  people 
around  -Khomeini  insisted  "on  dis*~ 
'Shniflg  the-Kurd^  r.:!  Vx.?.?:: 

Vanly  claims  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  14  million  to  18  million  Kurds, 
but  reference  books  give  the  pop¬ 


ulation  of  “Kurdistan”  at  only  three 
to  five  million. 

Though  repeatedly  defeated  in 
■  the  past,  he  said,  their  cause  has 
hope  because  of  unstable  conditions 
in  the  area.  He  predicted  that  the 
Iraqi  government  of  President  Sad¬ 
dam  Hussein  would  be  ousted 
within  a  year,  partly  because  of  re¬ 
cent  setbacks  in  the  war  with  Iran 
and  partly  because  of  domestic  op¬ 
position. 

Vanly  proposed  what  he  called  an 
“intra-national”  council  of  Kurds 
from  all  four  countries,  to  deal  with 
economic,  social  and  cultural  mat¬ 
ters  —  leaving  national  defence  and 
foreign  affairs  in  the  hands  of  each 
government. 

BecausS  of  the  size  or  the  Kurdish 
population,  he  said,  it  sbtrttdfcifte  a in¬ 
voice  as  well  in  the  central  govern¬ 
ments  of  these  countries. 


Saudis  immune  from  assault  charges 


MIAMI  (AP).  —  The  O.S.  Stale 
Department  has  granted  diplomatic 
immunity  to  a  Saudi  Arabian  royal 
couple  accused  of  assaulting  several 
local  police  officers  five  weeks  ago, 
Dade  County  officials  said  Friday. 

The  decision  angered  police  and 
prosecutors  here  who  said  Prince 
Turki  Bin  Abdul  Aziz  and  his  wife. 


Agudath  Hassidei  Habad 


Letter  by  the  Lubavitcher  Rebbe 


FREE  TRANSLATION 


To  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of 
Our  People  Israel,  Everywhere, 

G-d  bless  you  all  I 
Greeting  and  Blessing: 

Coming  &om  the  days  of  Purim,  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  preparations 
for  Pesach:  especially  when  it  is  already  after  Shahbos  Mevorchim  Chodesb 
Nissan.  Shahbos  Parshas  Hachodesh,  and  one  begins  to  feel  the  presence  and 
influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  Korban-Pesach.  and  Yetzias-iAiuraim,  about 
which  we  read  in  the  special  Torah  portion  this  Shahbos. 

Our  Sages  of  blessed  memory  connect  tbe  Geulo  of  Purim  with  the  Geuio  of 
Pesach.  although  the  two  deliverances  were  quite  different.  Yet  the  two  also 
have  certain  features  in  common.  One  of  them  is  the  emphatic  imperative  to 
remember  and  observe  these  days  for  all  posterity.  Thus,  in  regard  to  Pesach 
the  Torah  declares  (in  Parshas  Hachodesh):  "And  this  day  shall  be  unto  you  - 
for  a  remembrance...  unto  your  generations. "  Similarly,  in  regard  to  Purim  it 
is  written:  "And  these  days  shall  be  remembered  and  done  in  every  genera¬ 
tion  and  generation .“ 

It  has  often  been  emphasized  that  a  remembrance  in  Torah,  as  in  Jewish 
life  In  general,  is  not  meant  for  the  purpose  of  merely  recalling  an  important 
event,  and  the  like:  but  the  real  purpose  of  it  is  to  learn  from  the  event  that 
happened  in  the  past  —  to  learn,  especially,  specific  practical  lessons  for  to¬ 
day  and  tomorrow. 

In  ibis  respect,  too,  there  are  points  of  instruction  that  are  common  to 
Pesach  and  Purim,  and  one  of  these  will  be  spotlighted  here. 

The  Mitzva  of  Korban-Pesach  required  that  every  man  individually  take  a 
lamb  (or  kid)  for  an  offering,  for  himself  and  his  household.  In  complying  with 
thi*  Mitzva,  each  person,  each  family,  each  chavurah  (group)  acted  as 
separate  entities,  distinct  from  the  whole  Jewish  people  —  each  a  world  in  It¬ 
self,  But  st  the  same  time  they  were  all  unified  within  "the  whole  congrega¬ 
tion  of  Israel"  which  had  received  the  same  Divine  commandment,  to  carry 
out  the  same  Mitzva.  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  manner,  as  emphasised 
again:  "The  whole  assembly  of  the  congregation  of  Israel,"  all  unified  in  the 
performance  of  a  Mitzva  that  is  connected  with  Yeczias-Mitzraixn  —  the  Geulo 
from  the  first  Gel  us,  when  all  Jews  came  out  of  the  Golus  together  as  one  na¬ 
tion.  and  came  out  triumphantly. 

The  first  Geolo  is  also  the  harbinger  of  tbe  ultimate  and  complete  Geuio.  the 
Geulo  from  the  present  and  last  Goins. 

Similarly  it  is  underscored  in  the  Megilah,  which  tells  the  story  of  the 
Miracle  and  Geulo  of  Purim.  that  even  when  Jews  are  in  Golus,  "Scattered  end 
dispersed  among  the  nations,"  every  Jew  a  world  unto  himself  —  they 
remain,  nevertheless,  "one  people “  and  "their  laws  (of  the  Torah,  their  way  of 
life!  are  different  from  those  of  all  other  nations." 

And  also  in  the  observance  of  Purim  there  is  a  similarity  to  the  Korban- 
Pesach,  as  noted  above,  requiring  that  every  Jew,  individually,  bear  the 
reading  of  the  Megfleh,  send  portions  (mishlo'ach  monos)  every  man  to  his 
friend,  and  give  gifts  to  the  poor,  etc.  Bat  the  Intent  (soul)  of  these  Mitzvoth  is 
to  bring  closer  and  unify  ell  these  individuals  ("man,"  and  "friend,"  the 
"poor")  as  well  as  their  children  —  ‘‘young  and  old,  infants  and  women"  — 
SO  that  everyone  can  See  that  they  are  one  people ,  whose  unity  is  emphasized 
also  earlier  in  the  Megflah.  as  tbe  first  step  toward  the  Geulo:  "Go  assemble 
together  all  the  Jews." 

It  is  In  this  way  that  we  achieve  (while  still  In  Golus)  the  position  that  "For 
the  Jews  there  is  light,  joy.  gladness,  and  lionor." 


By  the  Grace  of  G-d 
Motzoei  Shahbos  Kodeab, 
Vayakhefl-Pikudei,  25  Adar 
Mevorchim  Chodesb  Nissan, 
Parshas  Hachodesh,  5742 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


In  tbe  Torah  itself  —  the  Torah  which  is  "our  life  and  the  length  of  our 
days”  —  the  point  that  has  been  brought  out  above  is  emphasized  most 
conspicuously:  A  Safer  Torah  (scroll)  is  composed  of  hundreds  of  rt*nn«anHii  of 
separate  letters,  each  set  apart  from  the  other  letters,  but  this  is  the  way  they 
constitute  one  Torah;  and  this  one  Torah  is  kosber  and  complete  only  then, 
when  not  a  single  letter  is  missing  from  it.  In  other  words,  on  one  single  letter, 
any  letter,  the  completeness  of  the  whole  Torah  depends. 

1  • 

The  practical  instruction  that  follows- from  all  the  above  »  ao 
that  should  permeate  every  detail  of  the  daily  life  of  every  Jew,  man  and 
woman,  is:  Every  Jew  is  a  complete  world  in  himself  and  has  a  G-d  given  task 
from  the  Creator  of  man;  a  task  that  to  be  carried  .out  In  the  fullest 
measure  according  to  tbe  capacities  that  have  been  given  hirn  This  t-agVhan  to 
be  carried  out  by  each  person  himself,  individually,  without  relying  on 
someone  else,  or  on  Klal  Yisroel,  to  carry  out  his  task  for  him.  -  - 

On  the  other  hand,  he  most  know  that  he  is  a  part  of  the  one  people,  com¬ 
posed  of  millions  and  millions  of  Jews  (may  thrfr  numbers  increase),  a  nation 
blessed  "as  the  stars  of  heaven  fbr  multitude." 

In  a  deeper  sense,  moreover,  it  Is  a  one  people  that  is  composed  of  all 
generations  of  Jews,  from  the  time  of  Mattan-Torah  to  the  aid  of  time. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  everyone’s  task  is  as  integral  part  of  tbe  whole 
community  of  Israel:  and  the  good-of  the  Klal  outweighs  personal  considera¬ 
tions  and  personal  interests. 

It  also  follows  that  when  a  Jew  acts  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  for  the  good' 

of  the  one  people  that  embraces  all  generations,  he  draws  strength  from  the  in¬ 
exhaustible  wellspring  of  the  eternal  people,  and  he  is  bound  to  succeed  in  this 
effort,  and  thereby  also  in  aD  in  bis  personal  affairs,  both  material  and 
spiritual 

May  G-d  grant  that  everyone,  man  and  woman,  should  indeed  be 
thoroughly  permeated  with  the  thought  and  remembrance,  of  both  extremes: 
That  he  (she)  is  a  complete  world,  which  .he  (she)  must  malrc  a  true  living 
Jewish  world,  and  at  the  same  time  —  a  part  of  the  one  people  comprising  all 
generations,  which  gives  each  and  every  Jew,  man,  woman,  and  child,  ex¬ 
traordinary  capacities,  coupled  with  an  extraordinary  privilege  and  respon¬ 
sibility  toward  Klal  Yisroel;  hence  there  is  no  room  for  being  discouraged  by 
any  difficulties  in  carrying  ont  one’s  G-d-given  task;  all  tbe  more  so.  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  difficulties  are  all  his,  whereas  the  benefit  Is  (also  and 
especially)  for  Klal  YisroaL 

And  the  good  works  of  every  Jew  individually,  and  of  all  Jews  collectively, 
are  assembled  and  unified,  and  being  thus  “ell  of  us  lfltg  one"  brings  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  "Bless  us,  our  Father,  with  the  light  of  Your  Countenance."  and  the 
ultimata  realization  of  "Hashem  Flnlrini  Tzvo’os,  return  us,  enlighten  Your 
Countenance  and  wa  shall  be  delivered"  —  with  the  true  and  complete  Geulo 
through  Moshiach  Tzidkeinu,  very  soon  in  our  days. 


With  esteem  and  with  blessing  for 
Hatzlocho  in  all  above,  including  the 
preparations  for  the  Festival  of  Our 
Freedom,  and  with  blearing  for  a 
Kosher  and  joyous  Pesach 

Signed:  Manachem  Shneerson 


Princess  Hend  al-Fassi,  hold  no  role 
in  the  Saudi  Arabian  government. 

“I’m  disguted,"  said  Connie 
Kubik,  a  recently  resigned  officer 
whose  band  allegedly  was  smashed 
in  a  door  February  26  when  she  and 
other  officers  executed  a  search 
warrant  at  the  couple's  apartment  In 
the  luxurious  Cricket  Club  con¬ 
dominium. 

The  police  were  looking  for  ser¬ 
vants  reportedly  being  held  as  slaves 
by  the  Saudis.  No  such  situation  was 
found,  police  said  after  the  raid  in 
which  five  officers  reported  injuries. 

Gene  Malmborg,  a  State  Depart¬ 
ment  assistant  legal  adviser,  said  the 
immunity  decision  was  made  at  “a 
fairly  high  level  because  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  issue.” 


Somali  leader  won’t  go 
to  OAU  parley  in  Libya 
MOGADISHU  (Reuter).  —  Presi- 
'  dent  Mohammed  Siad  Barre  of 
Somalia  said  yesterday  that  he 
would  not  attend  the  forthcoming 
Organization  of  African  Unity 
(OAU)  summit  in  Tripoli  because  of 
what  he  called  Libya’s  terrorism. 

Barre,  returning  from  a  26-day 
tour  of  the  U.S.,  Canada,  Western 
Europe  and  Egypt,  told  reporters 
that  “Libya  is  the  centre  of  inter¬ 
national  terrorism”  and  was  not  a 
fitting  venue  for  the  OAU  summit, 
scheduled  to  take  place  in  late  July 
and  early  August. 
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U.S.  Navy  airplane 
missing  near  Crete 
CHANEA,  Crete  (UPI).  —  Greek 
helicopters  and  Coast  Guard  boats 
searching  the  area  where  a  U.S. 
Navy  plane  disappeared  on  Friday 
have  found  no  signs  of  a  crash  nor 
of  survivors,  a  police  spokesman 
said  yesterday. 

The  plane,  a  C-IA  transport  with 
11  people  aboard  assigned  to  the 
aircraft  carrier  USS  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  was  flying  over  the 
Mediterranean  to  Souda  Bay,  a 
NATO  air  and  naval  base  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean. 

34  Red  Brigades 
suspects  arrested 
ROME  (Reuter).  --  Italian  police 
arrested  34  suspected  Red  Brigades 
terrorists  in  raids  on  the  group's 
Rome  section  during  the  previous 
48  hours,  justice  officials  said 
yesterday. 

The  officials  said  police  found 
hundreds  of  documents  including 
detailed  plans  of  proposed  attacks 
on  policemen,  prison  warders  and 
high  officers  of  the  paramilitary 
police. 

Drinking  heavily 
under  the  volcano 

PICHIJCALCO,  Mexico.  —  The 
2,225-metre  Chichon  volcano  that 
killed  up  to  100  people  last  week 
blew  off  a  mushroom  cloud  of  ash 
and  steam  Friday,  but  a  geologist 
said  the  “most  critical  phase  is 
over.” 

Some  5,000  people  were  still  un¬ 
accounted  for  as  rescue  workers 
combed  villages  isolated  for  five 
days  by  debris  from  the  erupting 
volcano,  authorities  said. 

Chiapas  state  Gov.  Juan  Sabines 
Gutierrez,  who  travelled  with 
rescue  teams,  said  he  found  sur¬ 
vivors  drinking  heavily  out  of 
despair. 

“It  saddened  me,”  he  told  repor¬ 
ters.  “I  scolded  them  because  all  the 
_men»wgre,jdrunk.  Jut  it’s  natural. 
They  are  very  ignorant  people. 
They  thought  the  world  was  going 
to  end  and  because  of  the  danger 
they  took  to  drinking  pulque,”  a 
local  home-brew  made  from  cactus. 
(UPI,  AP) 

Redgrave  to  sue 
if  show  cancelled 
BOSTON  (AP).  —  British  actress 
Vanessa  Redgrave  said  Friday  she 
will  sue  for  breach  of  contract  if  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  can¬ 
cels  her  scheduled  performance. 

Redgrave,  whose  support  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
has  attracted  controversy  in  the 
past,  said  in  an  interview  she  per¬ 
sonally  has  not  been  informed' of  the 
reasons  behind  the  cancellation. 

But,  Redgrave  stud  her  attorney 
was  told  “threats  had  been  made.  ' 
He  wasn't  told  what  kind  of  threats 
or  who  made  them.” 

Redgrave  was  to  narrate 
Stravinsky's  opera-oratorio  Oedipus 
Rex,  on  April  15-17  in  Boston  and 
April  21-22  at  New  York's  Carnegie 
Hall. 

An  orchestra  spokeswoman  has 
declined  to  say  if  the  performance 
was  cancelled  over  the  actress’ 
politics  or  whether  the  orchestra 
had  received  complaints  over  the 
choice  of  Redgrave. 


Deadly  Texas  tornado 
kills  at  least  23 
PARIS,  Texas  (Reuter).  —  Rescue 
teams  picked  through  debris  today 
looking  for  more  victims  after  a 
series  of  tornadoes  swept  across 
four  states  yesterday,  killing  at  least 
23  people. 

Eight  bodies,  including  that  of  a 
woman  last  seen  running  down  the 
street  os  the  tornado  descended  on 
this  north-eastern  Texas  city  of 
about  15,000.  were  recovered  here 
on  Friday  night. 

East  Bloc  embassies 
trim  Lisbon  staffs 
LISBON  (UPI).  —  The  Soviet, 
Polish  and  East  German  embas&te* 
here  have  “voluntarily"  reduced 
their  diplomatic  staffs  by  one-third 
after  the  Portuguese  government 
demanded  the  cutbacks  in  a 
punitive  move  against  Poland's 
military  crackdown,  the  national 
news  agency  ANOP  reported. 

Citing  “diplomatic  sources,”  the 
agency  said  12  East  Bloc  diplomats 
—  six  Soviets,  three  Poles  and  three. 
East  Germans  —  quietly  left  the 
country  during  the  past  month,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Portuguese  order  issued 
on  February  26. 

Marines  search  Guam 
for  WWII  straggler 

AG  ANA,  Guam  (Reuter).  —-US. 
marines  and  police  are  searching  for 
a  possible  Japanese  straggler  from 
World  War  Two  hiding  in  the  hills 
of  southern  Guam,  police  said 
yestereday. 

They  said  a  search  team  found 
what  appeared  to  be  signs  that  a- 
straggler  might  be  hiding  in  an  area 
overgrown  with  tropical  vegetation. ; 

Honorary  Japanese  consul  James ; 
Shintaku  said  two  islanders  repor-; 
ted  sighting  two  men  with  long  hair> 
and  long  beards  in  the  jungle  last  j 
October. 

JRomb  defused  ..... 

U.S..  envoy’s,  home 
ATHENS  (UPI).  —  Police  defused 
a  bomb  placed  outside  the 
residence  of  U.S.  Ambassador. 
Monteagle  Stearns,  a  spokesman 
said  yesterday. 

It  was  the  second  time  in  three 
days  that  a  bomb  was  found  near 
the  residence.  A  similar  device  blew 
up  outside  the  wail  Thursday  mor¬ 
ning  causing  minimal  damage  but 
no  injuries. 

A  radical  leftist  organization, 
calling  itself  the  People’s- 
Revolutionary  Struggle  claimed' 
responsibility  for  Thursday's  explo-’ 
sion  in  calls  to  local  newspapers.  , 

House  panel  trims 
Reagan  arms  request 

WASHINGTON  (UPI).  —  A  House'* 
of  Representatives  committee  ap-> 
proved  most  of  President  Ronald! 
Reagan's  weapons  programme  on! 
Friday,  turning  back  attempts  to; 
eliminate  money  for  new  carriers* 
and  the  B-l  bomber,  but  cutting! 
funds  for  interim  MX  missile! 
deployment.  ■ 

The  House  Armed  Services  Com-' 
mittee  voted  39-3  to  approve  &• 
SI80b.  authorization.  The  Senate ! 
panel  voted  16-1  on  Thursday  to  ap-‘ 
prove  a  $180.2  billion  programme. ' 
Reagan  had  requested  5184.3  bil¬ 
lion. 


BlilMiUlMJI 


Technion  Research  and  Development  Foundation 

Ltd. 

WILL  BE  CLOSED 

From  Wednesday,  April  7 
until  Wednesday  April  14  (incl.) 

Service  units  of  the  Research  and  Development  Foundation  Ltd.  will1 
be  on  duty.  Please  call  before  Passover  to  ascertain  service. 


THE  AMERICAN  CULTURAL  CENTER,  JERUSALEM 
invites  you  to  hear 

Professor  Philippa  Stnim,  City  University  of  New  York 
present 

"The  Role  of  Voluntary  Organizations  In 
Furthering  Civil  Rights" 

in  cooperation  with  the  Association  for  Civil  Rights  In  Israel 
Sunday.  April  4  at  8  p.m. 

"Reagan's  Economic  Policy:  International 
Repercussions" 

presented  by 

Professor  Mordechai  Kreinin. 

D®Pt  of  Economics.  University  of  Michigan 

Monday.  April  5  at  12.30  p.m. 

PlutA  pal!  m  Nwn....  .....  .|.U  v.i  nncin 
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"PLEASE  EXCUSE  me  f&r  119  tardi¬ 
ness  in  answering  your  letter,”  the 
prisoner  wrote.  “I  have  just  been 
released  from  solitary  confinement 
due  to  my  refusal  to  work -during 
Passover.  And  just  as  our  people  of 
old  received.,  the  wanna  from  me 
heavens,  just  so  did  I' receive  the 
package  of  Passover  food  you  so 
kindly  sent  me.  Indeed  to  me,  it  was 
as  though  it  came  from  the 
heavens.” 

This  letter,  received  by  Rabbi 
Tobias  Geffen  of  Atlanta,  my 
grandfather,  in  the  spring  of  1933, 
set  off  a  series  of  events  that 
ultimately  led  to  the  release  of  an 
innocent  man  .from  the  Georgia 
fTtnm  Gang; 

A  few  weeks  before  Passover 
1933,  Rabbi  Geffen  received  a  letter 
from  a  .  prisoner,  in  the.  Reidsvtlle 
prison,  die  site  of  one  of  the  then 
notorious  chain  gangs  of  Georgia. 
There  was  a  request  for  matza  and  a 
Haggada,  since,  as  the  writer  put  it, 
that  would  be  “the  first  Passover  I 
am  away  from  home.”  The  letter 
was  signed,  but  there  were  no  ad¬ 
ditional  details  about  the  sender. 

The  rabbi  quickly  responded  with 
a  package  of  provisions  for  the 
prisoner,  including  not  just  a~Hag- 
gada  and  matza  but  also  other  Pass- 
over  foods.  He  also  asked  for  more 
information  from  the  man  behind 
bars.  The  rabbi  then  put  his  son,  an 
attorney,  to  work  te  sec  what  else 
might  be  discovered  about  the. 
prisoner. 

THE  PRISONER  was  from  a  large 
north-eastern  United  States  city,  a 
bookkeeper  by  profession!.  Because, 
of  the  Depression,  jobs  were  scarce 
and  this  young  man,  who  had'  to  . 

AMERICAN  higher  education  is  on . 
the.  decline,  and  the  reasons  are 
many,  says  A.  Bartlett  Giamatti, 
president  of  Yale  Umversfty,'  He. 
discussed  the  reasons,  ranpag  from 
economic  decline  to  the  trauma  of 
the. Sixties  and  tbcdr -aftermath,  dur¬ 
ing  a  recent  visit  to  the  Weizmann 
Institute. 

‘There  was  always  a  sense  of 
mutual  distrust  between  the  univer¬ 
sities  and  the  private  sector,'*  he 
said,  “In  the  Forties,  the  govern¬ 
ment  displaced  private  enterprise  as 
a  source  of  university  funding.  Now, 
with  govennent  funding  cut  as  a 
matter- of  policy,  .and  with  the 
economic  conditions  in  the  country 
so  miserable,  the  universities  have  a 
problem” 

Since  the  Sixties,  he  said,  the. 
American  public  has  been  disap¬ 
pointed  with  the  higher  education 
process. '“In  the  Sixties,  higher 
education  simply  gave  up  on  trying 
to  .preserve  its  academic  values. 

“WE  fcrtefc  *  noity  socfcty/’&d 
exposure  to-  4t*  lot  _ of  sound,  ac¬ 
celerates  the  natural  process  of 
hearing  loss  as  we  age.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  most  people  are  not  aware  of  this 
until  it  is  too  late,”  says  Prof. 
Richard  Nodar,  a  specialist  at  the 
Cleveland  Clinic  in  otology,  the 
science  that  deals  with  the  ear  and 
its  diseases. 

After  the  age  of  60,  two  out  of. 
five  people  suffer  hearing  loss.  After 
65,  the  number  rises  to  three  out  of 
five.  But  few  people  recognize  —  or 
admit — the  problem  to  themselves: 
“They  will  claim  their  hearing's 
fine,  that  they  don*t  hear  because 
other  people  mumble  or  don’t  speak 
clearly.” 

Their  hearing,  he  notes,  could  be 
restored  with  a  suitable  hearing  aid, 
but  here  again,  there  Kerns  to  be  a 
natural  resistance:  “We  are  now  'at 
the  stage  with  heating  aids  that  we 


By  pA  VH>  GEFFEN  /  Special  to  The  Jerusalem  Post 


support  his  widowed  aging  mother 
and  his  brother,  decided  to  try  and 
find  work  in  Florida. 

Unable  to  afford  a  bus  ticket,  he 
made  his  way  south  by  hitchhiking. 
In  South  Carolina,  he  was  given  a 
ride  in  .a  car  filled  with  a  group  of 
men.-  Unfortunately,  they  were 
criminals  fleeing  from,  a  bank  rob¬ 
bery,  and  once  this  became  known 
to  him  he  became  their  prisoner. 

After  crossing  into  Georgia,  they 
were  caughtby  the  state  police!  wbo 
had  a  warrant  for  their  arrest 
The  innocent  hitchhiker, 
however,  wax  tried  and  convicted 
by  a  couit  in  Savannah  Georgia  and . 
sent  off  to  rtile  chain  gang. 

.-  Since  his&riest  and  imprisonment 
in  Qctober.^32,  the  young  men's 
famfly  ha^  been  trying  to  get  lnm 
released  btgf  to  no  avaiL 

Being  tbteloniy  Jew  in  the  chain  , 
gang,  fie  was  harrassed  mercilessly 
by  tite. guards.  Only  the  kindness  of 
one-tiFthjb  wardens  actually  mad*  it 
possfttbJfEurltfm  to  get  the^ package 
sent  bjItSc  rabbi.  Technically,  it 
was  iSeg^  -  * .  > 

A  FEW  WEEKS  after  receiving  the 
“ijaadna”  /letter.  Rabbi  Geffen  and 
his  son  travelled  to  the  ReidsvUle 


prison  to  meet  the  prisoner  and  get 
more  information  about  his  case. 

Impressed  by.  the  man’s  protesta¬ 
tions  of  innocence,  the  rabbi  wrote 
to  a  colleague  in  the  prisoner’s 
hometown  asking  for.  corroboration 
of  the  man’s  statements  about  his 
background. 

It  transpired  that  the  man  had 
told  the  truth'  and-  his  rabbi  spoke 
highly  about  him*  and  his  family. 

*  Rabbi  Geffen  now  began  to  work 
even  more  intensely.  The  prisoner’s 
request  for  release  came  before  the 
pardon  board  in  the  summer  of  1933 
and  was  rejected.  Therefore,  only 
the  governor  of  Georgia,  Eugene 
Talmadge,  could  free  Mm. 

When  the  case  came  to  bis  atten¬ 
tion,  the.  governor,  aware  of  the 
rabbi’s  interest,  asked  Rabbi  Geffen 
to  write  him  a  letter  explaining  why 
the  man  should  be  released. 

In  the  letter  to  Talmadge,  Rabbi 
Geffen.  stressed  several  points. 
First,  the  young  man,  according  to 
his  hometown  rabbi,  had  never  been 
in  trouble  before. 

Secondly,  the  rabbi  suggested,  a 
year’s  imprisonment  Was  certainly 
sufficient  punishment  for  an  inno¬ 
cent  man. 


Yale 


By  LEA  LEVA  VI  /  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 


There  was  some  sense,  he  .said,  in 
tiie  idea  behind  student  rebellion, 
that  the  university  can  not  behave 
as  if  theft?  woe  no  necessary  con¬ 
nection  between  the  intellectual  ac¬ 
tivity  at  the  university  and  what’s 
happening  outside.  But  the  connec¬ 
tion  could  prove  detrimental  to 
both,  as  in  the  recent  scandals  in 
athletics. 

“There’s  a  know-nothing  streak 
in .  American  •  culture,  anyway,”  - 
Giamatti  said.  ’Take  the  Moral 


Majority  as  an  example.  They  con¬ 
sider  the  spirit  more  important  than' 
tiie  mind,  and  have  no  respect  for 
theory.  The  people  who  go  into 
academe  are  those  who  consider 
themselves  marginal." ' 

-  Giamatti,  who  bad  been  a  profes¬ 
sor  of  Renaissance  literature  before 
assuming  his  current  post,  said 
academicians  enjoy  the  martyrdom 
of  being  noncommercial.  (HU 
father,  the  son  of  immigrant  parents. 


The  age  01 


noise 


By  YA’ACOV  FRIEDLER  /  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 


were  at  with  spectacles  40  yean 
ago.”  Many  people  ,  are  simply 
depriving  themselves  of  proper 
hearing. 

Nodar  and  Pjrof.  Ronald 
HinchcGffe  recently  visited  the  Tech- 
nion’s  medical  faculty  at  the  Ram- 
bam  Medical  Centre  for  the  annual 
Belle  and  Sidney  Quitman  Lecture, 
which  they  are  devoting  to  the  sub- 


4  Festive  Concerts 
Leonard  Bernstein,  conductor 
Isaac  Stem,  violinist 

Tel-Aviv,  The  Fredric  ft  Marin  Auditorium 
8.30  p.m.,  April  1982 

ThMtey,  22  April  19S2 
Presented  by  The  Israeli  Friends  of  Tej-Avjv  University 
For  the  benefit  of  TdAvhf  University 

Sttanby.  U  April  1M2 

Programme  of  Worii  by  Siravfasfcy 
Symphony  In  Three  Mowaoent* 

Concerto  in  O  major  lor  vtoUn  and  orchestra 
"Petrushka"  Suite 

*•  Scherzo  a  la  Russe 

Wtdafday,  2S  April  T9B2 
Salute  to  "Shirototw" 


Thnday,  29  April  1982 

Stravinsky:  "Scene*  de  Bailer 
Bernstein:  Serenade  (or  vW*n  and  orchestra 
Stravinsky?  1*  Sacra  du  prtn tempi" 

Tickets  araMIe  it  the  fl>0  Boe  Ofta. 
Mm  Aatftonum,  tfabarnan  mart, 

Wv-Thur*.  TO-1.  M 6*1 

and  at  "CatMT  Agmey,  03  fenOttoL 

Discount  to  IPO  rabwRHH*  per  vowher  RB  dor  2t  ApfiQ 
and  lob  Ifhr  B  and  39  April). 
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ject  of  hearing  and  hearing  dis¬ 
orders. 

In  an  interview  with  The 
Jerusalem  Post ,  they  said  their  task 
was  to  evaluate  and  rehabilitate 
hearing  loss,  but  aboye  aU  to  try  tq, 
prevent  it. 

People  tend  to  be  careless  of  their 
hearing,  unthinkingly  exposing 
themselves  to  dangerously  high 
noise  levels  “as  long  as  its  only  for  a 
short  time,”  because  they  believe  it 
will  do  them  no  barm.  “Would  you 
look  into  the  sun  for  a  short  time 

MY  ALMOST  one-man  battle  to 
bring  about  obedience  to  the 
regulation  which  forbids  smoking  in 
urban*  routes  of  Egged  —  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  article  by  me  (“Light 
Unto  the  Nations,”  The  Jerusalem 
Post,  October  14,  1981)  continues 
with  increasingly  gratifying  results. 

On  boarding  a  bus  on  Thursday, 
February  II,  I  was  considerably  up- 
set  to  see  the  driver  smoking  coram 
publico.  Instead  of  remonstrating 
with  him  .angrily,  I  commented 
politely:  “Does  the  driver  also 
smoke  on  the  bus7”  To  which 
he  replied:  “There  is  one  law 
applicable  to  aU  citizens.” 

“I  agree  folly,”  1  rejoined,  “and 
that  law  is  stated  on  the  notice  in 
front  of  your  very  eyes  —  ‘Smoking 
forbidden.”' 

Unabashed  he  answered:  “When 
I  ask  passengers  to  refrain  from 
smoking,  they  ignore  my  request. 
Why  then  should  1  adhere  to  it.” 

Without  further  comment,  I 
noted  down  the  number  of  the 
route,  the  time  erf  day,  the  number ' 
of  the  bus,  and  addressed  a  letter  to 
Egged,  reporting  the  incident  and 
concluding  with  the  sentence:  *1 
wish  this  letter  to  be  treated  as  an 
official  complaint  and  hope  that  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  inform  me 
what  steps  have  been  taken  against 
tiie  offending  driver.” 

In  due  course,  I  received  an 
official  formal  notification 
acknowledging  receipt  of  my  letter 

SPRING  IS  HERE!! 

Season  rfwW,  axcuraoM  andvaorionz 

established  atop.  "Ptoto  Brenner.  _ 

*  Something  for  awry  poctoc  camgM. 

Waoculais.  jmjaetears  and 

*  Camera  repairs  wliB  half  YBar 

warranty  I  K_(w. 

*  One  minute  passport  paOtwi 

*  One  minute  document  eepue! 

-dosed  all  day  onTnaaday. 
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Rabbi  Tobias  Geffen 

Thirdly,  the  young  man’s  request 
for  special  Passover  food  supplies 
indicated  the  depth  of  his  religious 
feeling  and  his  character. 

The  governor’s  advisors  objected 
—  some  of  them  quite  vehemently 


was  also  a  professor;  his  mother 
came  from  an  old  New  England 
family.)  Most  of  today's  students, 
however,  don’t  want  to  be  noncom¬ 
mercial  martyrs. 

“Very  few  are  going  into  graduate 
work  in  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences,  because  they  know  there 
are  virtually  no  jobs.  They  come  in 
as  undergraduates  at  18,  convinced 
they  must  be  doctors  or  lawyers.  We 
graduated  a  total  of  35,000  lawyers 
around  the  country  this  year,  and 
there  must  now  be  a  lawyer  for 
every  400  or  500  Americans.  Still, 
'the  law  and  M.BA.  degrees  are 
considered  the  generalist  degrees 
with  which  you  can  move  around 
and  do  a  variety  of  things.  People 
who  10  years  ago  might  have  gone 
into  history  or  literature  go  to 
business  or  law  school  instead 
today.” 

Another  trend  he  sees  is  the 
codification  of  university  activities, 
with  written,  publicly-stated  rules 

without  fearing  blindness?” -they 
f  b 

Hearing  is  “more  precious1  than 
sight,”  the  professors  say,  and 
should  not  be  abused.  People  fail  to 
appreciate  varying  sensitivies  to 
noise.  For  instance,  children  doing 
homework  with  the  radio  blaring 
may  not  be  doing  their  hearing  any 
harm,  depending  oh  how  far  from 
the  radio  they  sit  and  how  big  the 
room  is. 

As  for  why  kids  choose  to  work 
under  conditions  many  adults  see  as 
less  than  beneficial,  the  professors 
suggest  that  “a  certain  amount”  of 
noise  probably  stimulates  them,  and 
a  completely  quiet  . room  will  upset 
some  people.  But,  the  specialists 
say,  replacing  the  radio  with 
earphones  blaring  straight  into  their 
ears,  will  probably  get  one  into  trou¬ 
ble. 

Tlfere  is  no  need  to  panic.  “There 
are  very  few  hearing  defects  that 
cannot  be  improved  with  bearing 
aids,  provided  you  are  aware  of  the 
problem  and  seek  professional  ad- 


Courtesy 

pays 


By  LOUIS  I.  RABINOWTTZ 
Special  to  The  Jerusalem  Post 


and  informing  me  that  the  necessary 
action  would  be  taken.  In  view  of 
my  experience  during  my  term  of 
office  as  deputy  mayor  of  Jerusalem 
when  I  had  received  similar  com¬ 
munications  and  that  was, tire  I 
heard  of  them,  I  assumed  that  this 
would  be  so  in  this  case,  too.  But  I 
was  wrong. 

.  To  my  surprise,  I  recently 
received  a  letter  dated-  March'  14, 
signed  by  the  director  of  the  public 
relations  department  of  Egged  in 
Jerusalem,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  translation; 

“The  driver  in  question  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  appear  before  the  dis¬ 
ciplinary1  committee,  which  took  a 
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—  to  tiie  prisoner’s  release.  But 
Talmadge,  using  tire  rabbi's  letter  as 
a  guide,  ruled  otherwise. 

The  prisoner  was  freed  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  return  to  his  hometown  in 
the  northeast 


replacing  the  oki  coQegiaUty.  “Now 
there  are  definitions  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  affirmative  action,  or  sexual 
harassment  The  danger  is  that  the 
faculty,  which  considers  itself  the 
keeper -of  the  shared  values,  may 
find  itself  in  conflict  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  which  sees  itself  as  the 
keeper  of  the  law. 

It  used  to  be  that  everyone  at  the 
university  saw  the  institution,  and 
themselves  within  it  as  keepers  of 
both  society’s  values  and  the  norms 
which  grow  from  those  values.” 

Universities  are  also  adopting  a 
management  style  Rimilar  to  that  of 
the  corporation,  he  said,  which  also 
can  strike  a  blow  at  coliegiality. 
“Admittedly,  coliegiality  at  its  wont 
is  simply  clubiness,  but  at  its  best  it’s 
the  underpinning  of  academic  life, 
which  we  have  to  preserve.  It’s  the 
shared  values  which  cross  dis¬ 
ciplinary  lines  in  such  areas  .as 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  search 
for  truth.” 

vice. -ft  is  critical  to  watch  your 
children  between  the  ages  of  seven 
to  10,  when  hearing  defects  are 
veiy  common  and  can  affect  their 
education,”  they  noted. 

WHEN  THE  NOISE  level  you  are 
exposed  to  reaches  90  decibels  and 
up,  “it’s  dangerous  and  you  should 
protect  your  ears.”  How  do  you  tell 
that  you  need  help?  “If  you  have  to 
raise  your  voice  to  be  beard,  if  your 
ears  ring  or  you  notice ‘a  change  in 
your  bearing  alter  the  loud  noise 
stops,  you  should  go  to  see  an  ear, 
nose  and  throat  specialist,”  they 
say. 

It  is  also  important  to  know,  they 
add,  that  hearing  aids  help  you  to 
hear  better;  they  do  not  replace 
your  own  hearing.  As  a  simple  test 
of  the  value  of  hearing,  the 
specialists  suggest  turning  off  the 
sound  when  the  family  is  watching 
TV.  During  their  stay,  their  hosts 
are  Prof.  Isaac  Biachar  at  Rambam 
Medical  Centre  and  Ludwig 
Podoshin  at  Rothschild  Hospital. 

serious  view  of  your  complaint.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  statement  he  was  in¬ 
deed  at  fault,  and  transgressed  the 
regulation  in  a  moment  of 
weakness.  He  expressed  his  regret, 
and  in  token  of  Ms  contrition  made 
a  contribution  of  ISI00  to  Akim,  the 
receipt  for  which  is  enclosed.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  our  purpose  was 
achieved  and  that  there  will  be  no 
recurrence  in  the  future.  Please  ac¬ 
cept  our  apologies  also.” 

I  felt  that  1  could  not  allow  the 
matter  to  rest  there:  In  acknowledg¬ 
ing  receipt  of  this  communication, 
together  with  the  receipt  for  the 
IS100  (from  which,  incidentally,  for 
the  first  time  I  learned  the  same  of 
the  errant  driver),  I  said  that  I 
wished  to  show  my  appreciation  of 
the  exemplary  manner  in  which  Eg¬ 
ged  had  dealt  with  my  complaint.  I 
was,  therefore,  enclosing  a  similar 
contribution  to  Akim,  which  I  asked 
Egged  to  forward,  and  at  the  same 
time  inform  the  driver  about  my 
response. 

'  Interfering  busybody  or  conscien¬ 
tious  citizen?  However  I  am  judged, 
it  must  be  conceded  that  courtesy 
pays. 


THE  ISRAEL  Philharmonic's  April 
22  concert  marking  the  1 00th  an¬ 
niversary  of  Igor  Stravinsky's  birth 
will  help  Tel  Aviv  University  stu¬ 
dents  help  both  the  disadvantaged 
and  themselves. 

The  Association  of  Friends  of  Tel 
Aviv  University  in  Israel  have 
bought  up  all  the  seats  in  the  Mann 
Auditorium  for  the  performance 
and  will  sell  tickets  for  them  for 
JS250  to  IS 1,000. 

AD  the  money  raised  will  go  to 
the  university's  Academic  Project 
for  Social  Involvement.  Over  500 
students  from  various  departments 
in  the  university  (pre-law,  medicine, 
foreign  students,  pre-academic  year 
and  others)  offer  a  variety  of  volun¬ 
teer  service  to  disadvantaged  and  ill 
citizens  in  the  community.  This 
ranges  from  tutoring  children  in 
poor  neighbourhoods  to  work  with 
the  elderly,  a  drama  project  with  the 
retarded  and  a  variety  of  other  ac¬ 
tivities. 

“Community  involvement  is  dif¬ 
ficult  for  a  university,”  Prof.  Ron 
Shuval,  academic  director  of  the 
project,  says.  “A  university  thinks  in 
terms  of  excellence.  In  this  project, 
we're  presenting  the  university  with 
two  questions:  who  will  be  the  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  what  will  excellence 
mean? 

“By  helping  disadvantaged 
children,  we  hope  to  increase  the 


percentage  of  Sephardi  students  in 
the  university.  When  wc  ask  what 
excellence  means,  we’re  referring  to 
the  fact  that  a  future  lawyer  or  doc¬ 
tor  or  artist  will  practice  higher 
profession  differently  —  better  —  as 
a  result  of  exposure  to  "the  other 
Israel’.” 

THE  STUDENTS  work  as 
volunteers  in  return  for  credits,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  scholarships  offered  by 
similar  community  involvement 
programmes  at  Israel’s  other  un¬ 
iversities.  Another  unique  feature  of 
this  programme  is  that  it  is  an 
academic  programme  in  addition  to 
being  a  project  in  community  ser¬ 
vice.  This  means  that  students  not 
only  receive  supervision  on  how  to 
work  with  their  “clients,”  but  also 
guided  reading  of  material  on  the 
types  of  problems  they  encounter  in 
their  work. 

Dr.  Kitty  Cohen,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Friends  Association,  said 
the  association,  like  the  university 
itself,  is  trying  to  reach  out  to  the 
community.  “We’ve  recently  es¬ 
tablished  subsidiaries  such  as 
Friends  of  the  Law  Faculty,  Friends 
of  the  Cinema  and  TV  Department, 
and  so  forth,  which  allow  people 
with  specific  interests  to  attend 
functions  of  special  interest  to 
them,  and  to  contribute  to  the  area 
of  university  activity  in  wMch  they 
are  specifically  interested.” 
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Basil  d'OUviera,  banned  in  the  bad 
old  days  from  playing  representative 
cricket  in  his  native  South  Africa, 
became  a  fa  moos  English  inter¬ 
national.  Today  there  would  be  no 
problem  if  he  was  selected  for  South 
Africa,  except  that  no  country  would 
play  officially  against  him. 


By  ANDREW  TORCHIA 
JOHANNESBURG,  <AP).  —  On 
the  playing-fields  of  South  Africa, 
black  men  compete  on  the  same 
teams  as  white  men,  and  share  the 
same  dressing-room  showers. 

In  the  stands,  white  and  non- 
while  spectators  mingle,  patronizing 
the  same  snack  bars. 

But  when  the  games  are  over,  the 
mixing  stops. 

Whites  go  home  to  residential 
areas  reserved  for  them  —  blacks 
return  to  their  townships.  If  they 
pause  on  the  way  to  buy  an  after¬ 
game  six-pack  of  beer,  whites  must 
enter  the  liquor  store  by  one  door, 
blacks  by  another.  That  is  the  law. 

Not  in  office,  church,  theatre, 
school  or  market-place  do  the  races 
meet  on  such  close  and  equal  terms 
as  they  do  in  sport.  Sport  remains  a 
pressure-point  through  which  the 
world  seeks  to  promote  racial 
change  in  South  Africa.  Within  the 
country,  a  vocal  minority  of  non- 
white  sportsmen  takes  a  view  with 
which  much  of  the  world  seems  to 
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agree:  that  changes  in  sport  are 
meaningless  without  changes 
elsewhere  in  society. 

South  African  sports,  ad¬ 
ministrators,  contending  that  they 
have  done  all  they  can  to  reform 
sport,  say  that  it  is  unfair  that 
Springbok  national  teams  are  still 
banned  and  boycotted  in  many 
other  countries. 

Within  the  past  eight  months,  a 
South  ^African  rugby  tour  of  New 
Zealand  was  marred  by  anti¬ 
apartheid  demonstrations,  John 
McEnroe  and  a  flock  of  other 
American  tennis  stars  declined  to 
appear  in  South  Africa,  and  a  major 
tennis  tournament  collapsed  when 
Denmark  refused  to  grant  visas  to 
South  Africans.  The  United  Nations 
issued  a  second  blacklist  of  366 
sportsmen,  who  recently  competed 
in  South  Africa,  and  England 
punished  its  cricketers  who  toured 
South  Africa  by  Hanning  them  from 


test  play  for  three  years. 

'‘After  trying  to  build  bridges,  it’s 
hard  to  find  that  nothing  you've 
ever  done  has  been  appreciated,” 
Rudolf  Oppennan,  President  of  the 
South  African  Olympic  and 
National  Games  Association,  said  in 
an  interview.  "After  we've  brought 
about  all  the  changes,  there  is  no 
softening  of  attitude.  It’s  gotten 
worse,  if  anything.” 

According  to  Oppennan,  as  many 
as  three  million  South  African 
adults  take  part  in  organized  sport, 
about  700,000  of  them  blacks. 

Danie  Craven,  President  of  the 
South  African  Rugby  Board,  said 
more  than  30,000  white  adults  and 
about  40,000  blacks  and  coloureds 
—  people  of  mixed  race  —  play  rug¬ 
by.  "There  are  racially  mixed  teams 
all  over  the  country,"  he  said,  "it  is 
true  that  facilities  are  not  the  same 
at  the  moment.  Whites  have  long 
had  an  advantage.  But  otherwise, 


there  is  no  difference  between  us 
and  Britain  and  America.” 

Pressure  against  South  Africa's 
white-minority  government 
developed  after  the  I960  Olympics, 
the  last  in  which  South  Africa  was 
permitted  to  take  part. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  changes 
would  not  have  come  without  that 
pressure.”  a  British-born  sports 
writer  said  here.  "When  I  came 
here  ten  years  ago,  blacks  and 
whites  didn't  play  together  or 
against  each  other.  But  South 
Africans  are  vulnerable  to  pressure 
in  sport  because  it  is  such  a  master 
of  national  pride.”  He  noted  that 
blacks  number  20  to  30  among  130 
professional  golfers  in  the  nation. 

Experts  say  eight  of  South 
Africa’s  top  II  soccer  players  are 
black.  They  play  in  the  National 
Professional  Soccer  League,  run  by 
a  committee  of  three  whites  and 


three  blacks,  under  a  black  presi- 
dent. 

League  President  George  Thabe 
said,  "If  pressure  on  South  Africa  is 
directed  at  bringing  about  changes, 
then  the 'world  should  be  prepared 
to  recognize  change  and  let  us  play 
against  countries  that  want  to  play 
us.” 

Two  years  ago,  the  government 
began  granting  temporary  permits 
to  exempt  sports  from  legislation 
that  required  white  and  nonwhite 
spectators  t'o  eat  and  drink 
separately  at  games,  and  limited 
movement  of  white  and  black 
players  between  stadiums  in  their 
separate  residential  areas.  This 
month,  the  government  is  pushing 
through  parliament  a  bill  to  exempt 
sports  permanently  from  apartheid 
regulations.  . 

Supporting  legislators  emphasize 
the  bill  is  not  intended  to  bring 
about  total  integration. _ 


Spokesmen  for  the  South  African 
Council  .for  Sport,  a  splinter  body 
representing  mostly  coloureds  and 
Indians,  says  relaxation  of  rules  in 
sport  means  little  without  total  in¬ 
tegration.  They  point  out  that, 
despite  gains  in  adult  sports,  sports 
contacts  are  still  banned  between 
whites  and  non-whites  in  schools. 

"How  can  black  children  play 
sport,  when  their  education  steers 
them  toward  becoming  cheap 
labour,  when  no  money  is  made 
available  to  them  for  sport,  and 
when  their  parents  are  arrested?” 
says  Hassan  Hcfwa,  former  Council 
President.  "As  long  as  there  is  a 
social  problem,  there  must  be  a 
sports  problem.” 

The  Council  runs  parallel  ad¬ 
ministrations,  separate  from  Op- 
perxnan's  Olympic  and  National 
Games  Association,  in  about  20 
sports.  As  a  form  of  protest,  it  ban 
members  from  playing  on  Sooth 
African  national  teams  or  against 
teams  from  Opperman's  Associa¬ 
tion. 
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Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

Israel  Museum.  Exhibitions:  Permanent  Col¬ 
lection  of  Judoka,  Ait  and  Archeology.  A' 
Glimpse  into  the  Past  —  The  Tern  bach  Col¬ 
lection  —  objects  from' the  Ancient  Near  East. 
Trends  in  Art  After  1945  —  Representing  such 
trends  as  non-geo  metric  abstraction  and  Pop. 
RealityAllusion  —  Children’s  exhibition  deal¬ 
ing  with  visual  illusions  in  cuftnre.and  art. 
Primitive  Art  from  the  Museum’s  Collection. 
Royal  Hunters  and  Divine  Lovers  —  Indian 
miniature  paintings  from  the  16th- 19th  cen¬ 
tury  (I-M.  Cohen  Gallery).  Towers  of  Spice  — 
The  tower-shape  tradition '  in.  Havdalsh 
spiceboxes  (Library  Entrance  Hall).  Bill 
Brandt  —  Photographs  1930-1980  (Goidman- 
Schwanz  Gallery).  Opening  Exhibition  —  The 
Oil  Lamps  Section  —  new  items  from  the 
Lewis  and  Garden  Warthaw  Collection  (from 

6.4) .  Metaphors  and  Allegories  —  Super- 
studio,  Firenze  (Pakvsky  Design  Pavilion). 
Special  Exhibit  —  Treasures  of  Silver  Coin* 
from  Mamsbit  (Kurnub)  (Roman  Gallery). 
Special  Exhibit  —  Toys  and  Games  of  the  An¬ 
cient  World  (Rockefeller).  Special  Exhibit  — 
Hebrew  Ostracon  from  the  fortress  of  Kadcah 
Borne  a  (Hebrew  Script  and  Inscription 
Pavilion),  special  Exhibit  —  Colour  (Mey 
Centre,  next  to  the  Rockefeller}.  Special  Ex¬ 
hibit  for  Pnrim  —  Dolls  from  the  "Yemen  (till  . 

7.4) .  Special  Exhibit— Adornment  of  aJewisb 
Bride,  according  to  the  tradition  of  Herat, 
Afghanistan.  Special  Exhibit  —  Selection  of 
Drawings  and  Prints  (Hoonheimer  Pavilion). 
VUtfcg  Horn:  Main  Museum  10-5.  At  11: 
Guided  tour  in  English.  At  11  and  3  JO: 
“M.G-M.'s  Big  Parade  of  Comedy,"  film. 
10JO-I2.  Recycling  Workshop  (5-8  year  okls 
with  parents); Adventure  Game  in  the  £x-__ 
hiMtions  (front  age  9).  Lecture  (in  English),* 
Yokneam  in  the  Jezrecl -Valley,  by  Amnon 
Ben-Tor  (Rockefeller  Museum).  8 JO:  Lec¬ 
ture,  Art  in  Coinage  (Art  in  Archeology 
series)  by  Dr.  Ya’aJtov  Mcthorcr.  Curator  of 
Numismatics. 

CONDUCTED  TOURS 
HADASSAH  —  Guided  tour  of  all  installa¬ 
tions  *  Hourly  tours  or  Chagall  Windows  at 
Kiryat  Hadassah.  Nominal  charge.  *.  Hourly 
toon  at  Hadassah  ML  Scopus.  *  Information, 
reservations:  02-416333,  02-42627  L 


Hebrew  University: 

1.  Tours  in  English  at  9  and  1 1  am  from  Ad¬ 
ministration  Budding.  Gwu  Ram  Campus. 
Buses  9  and  28 

2.  Mount  Scopus-  toon  II  ajn.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre,  Sherman 
Building.  Buses  9  and  28  to  but  stop.  Further 
details:  TeL  02-882819. 

Etowah — World  Ret.  Zionist  Women.  26  Ben 
Maimon.  Visit  our  projects:  Call  02-662468, 
630620;  03-78*942,  708440. 

American  Mlxradd  Women.  Free  Morning 
tours  —  8  Alkaiai  Street,  Jerusalem.  TcL  69- 
9222. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Pleat  a  Tree  wish  Yeer  Owu  Haeds!  For  details 
and/or  tour  reservations,  call  Jewish  National 
Fund,  02-63526  L  ext.  13. 

Tel  Aviv 
MUSEUMS 

Td  Aviv  Mwcnm.  Exhibitions:  I.  Swiss  Draw¬ 
ings  1970-1980. 2.  Swiss  Artists  from  the  Anne- 
Marie  and  Victor  Locb  collection.  Hans  Finn, 
Photographer  and  His  Time;  Yuditfa  Levin 
1981782;  Plata  and  Joie  de  Vivre. 

Vhitieg  Hum:  SaL  10-2;  7-10.  Sutu  Mon_ 
Tuc.  10-10.  WecL,  Thur.,  Fri.  closed.  Helena 
Rubinstein  Pavilion:  SaL  10-2;  Sun.-Tue.  9-1- 
5-8.  Wed,"  Thur”  PRI  dosed.  1 

CONDUCTED  TOURS 
Americas  MhracW  Women.' Free  Morning 
Tours  —  Tel  Aviv.  Tel.  220187,  243106. 
WIZO:  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv, 
232939;  Jerusalem,  226060;  Haifa,  89537. 
PIONEER  WOMEN  —  NA’AMAT.  Morning 
tours.  Call  for  reservations:  Td  Aviv,  256096. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Hadanah  VUtan  Dept.  Please  call  03-491489. 
HAIFA 

What’s  On  in  Haifa,  dial  04-640840. 

Rebovot 

The  Wetemaan  Isatefc  Open  to  public  from 
8.00  sun.  to  3  JO  p.m.  Visitors  invited  to  see 
audio-visual  programme  on  Institute's 
research  activities,  shown  regularly  at  11.00 
ajn,  and  3.15  p.m.  Friday  11.00  ajn.  only 
Toro  of  the  Waxmaoa  Hesse  every  half  hour 
from  10.00  a.m.  to  3  JO  p.nx,  Sunday  to  Thurs¬ 
day.  Nominal  Tee  for  admission  to  Weomann 
House. 

No  visits  on  Saturdays  and  holiday*. 
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IXLQ  PENSION  AND  PROVIDENT  CENTER  LTD. 


annminrmt  to  all  Its  clients  and  to  everyone  connected  with  the  Fund 
in  one  way  or  other,  that 

FUND  OFFICES  WELL  BE  CLOSED 
DURING  HOL  HAMOED  PESSAH 

from  Friday,  April  9,  1982  (1st  day  Hoi  Hamoed)  until  Wednesday. 
April  14.  1982. 

The  Fund  management  and  staff  wish  to  convey  to  clients,  pensioners 
and  the  entire  House  of  Israel  greetings  for  a  happy  Holiday  of 
Freedom. 


I  Martin  Briber  Centre  World  Council  of  Synagogues  < 
I  HEBREW  UNIVERSITY  FORUM  ^  ' 

I  EV8HT  MONDAY  EVENING  Ilf  ENGLISH  AT  8  pan-  ^ 

lib  at  the  United  Synagogue  Centre  S  J- 

IrV  2JA  Rahov  Agren,  Jmualnm  o  / 

*  PROGRAMME  FOR  APRIL  1982 


Monday,  April  5: 


Monday,  April  12: 


Thursday,  April  22: 
Please'  note  change 
of  day:  ‘ 

Monday,  April  26: 
Admission  IS  5 


ARE  ZIONISM  AND  SOCIALISM  COMPATIBLE? 

Dr.  Mikhail  Aginsky,  Soviet  and  East  European 
Research  Centre,  Hebrew  university 
THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION  TODAY 
Dr.  Jonathan  MendEow,  Tel  Avfv  University 
Series  of  four  lectures  on  the  Holocaust —  two  in - 
■‘AJrril;  arid  twb  in  May.  **  Fl"  *f* • 

USES  AND  ABUSES  OF  THE  HOLOCAUST 
Dr.  Sidra  Ezrshi,  Institute  of 
Contemporary  Jewry,  Hebrew  Urifversity 
WAS  RESCUE  BY  NEGOTIATION  POSSIBLE? 
Professor  Yehudah  Bauer,  Hebrew  University 


h  *  y  i  * ; 

EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


FIRST  AID 


GOOD  MANNERS 

letting  the  other  fellow  into  your  lane 
Show  you're  a  good  driver. 


CRYPTIC  PUZZLE 
ACROSS 

3  Persists  in  making 
notes?  (5) 

8  Get  into  a  poor  state 
when  you  travel  far 
from  1st  class  (2,  3) 

10  Land  the  laity  in .  a 
mess  (S) 

1 1  Sunny  money?  (3) 

12  He  puts  a  ban  on  the 
railway  (5) 

13  Green-eyed?  (7) 

IS  Name  a- good  number 
to  give  shares  to  (5) 

18  Amusing  contribution 
to  a  mounting 
aggregate  (3) 

19  Occurring  on  a  set 
day,  possibly  (6) 

21  Revolutionary  source 
of  drive  (7) 

22  Like  the  wave  of  a 
hand  of  a  fairy  (4) 

23- Feel  upset  and  run 
away  (4) 

24  Like  interest  fully 
retained  (3,  4) 

26  He's  right  behind  a  girl 

(6) 

29  Admirer  of  Stefanie? 
(3) 

31  Music  that  may  han¬ 
dicap  the  fishermen 
(5) 

32  Wine,  outwardly,  but 
it's  poisonous  (7) 

34  Flung  one  into  a  shed 
(5) 

35  A  Biblical  insect?  (3) 

36  Teals  fashioned  in 
stone  (5) 

37  Are  they  possibly  bent 
on  being  capped?  (5) 

38  Crime  of  hard-hearted 
young  fellow  (5) 

»•  i‘‘ 

•  '  -  DOWN  ’  -  ‘H  .i 

1  i&Loorriers  in;  itbe^r 

history  of  warfare  (5) 

2  Seasonal  effigy  of  a 
scapegoat  (4,  3) 

4  Regretful  utterance 

’ .  of  a  lass  (4) 

5  A  tripe  product  un¬ 
popular  at  sea  (6) 

6  To  name,  in  a  way  (5)  ► 

7  One  circulates  it  in 
person  (5) 

9  Constrictor  boasting 
no  bite  (3) 


Use  the  same  diagram  for  either  the  Cryptic  or  the  Easy  puzzle.’ 
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12  Nuisance  to  an  insect 
and  an  animal  (7) 

14  On  the  water,  does  it 
eause  a  duck  some 
harm?  (3) 

16  A  scoop  for  Della,* 
,  possibly  (5) 

17  Writes  like  RAF  chaps 
(5) 

19  Put  out  when  given  a 
meal  after  the  fun's 
over  (7) 

20  Peer  for  nothing  into  a 
farm  building  (5) 

21  Educate  in  art?  (5) 


23  And  finally,  it's  a 
marshy  area  (7) 

24  Rope  knotted  by  three 
on  the  tee  (6) 

25  Male  of  paramount 
importance  (3) 

27  Sweet  money  (5) 

28  That  flaming  redhead? 
(5) 

30  Performed  by  the  elec¬ 
tricity  man  (5) 

32  Bravest  man  in  the 
room?  (4) 

33  Anybody  upright? 
-  (3)  “ 


Friday’s  Cryptic  Solution 

ACROSS.—  9,  ColeVlaw.  10,  Coo.  11,  Amazon.  12,  A-brafc 
(braid).  13,  G-leanctL  14,  Doha.  IS,  Basket-ball.  17,  Elevated. 

18,  MIm-on-s.19,  (foD)S*op.  21,  A-nnk  24,  Gets  raider  one's 
skin.  27,  S-and-a-L.  29, 1-O-na.  30,  Son-nets.  33,  Confetti.  35, 
From  the  air.  36,  An-o{mc)n.  37,  Retreat  38,  f-ndigo.  40,  Te-re-i 

;<sp<41*-R-ot(  ret),  42,  Swathed.  _  . 

alpQQSyNi —  L  F«-beari|Jg.  2,  Lena,  3vAL9«tf-*n.  4,  Swag- 
’maa.  5,  Counter-pane.  6,. Handle-ban!  7  Saod-RA.  8,  B-ose-Jus 
‘ad.  ”10,  C-raeL  16.  Knitted.  20.  TnM-o.  22;  Askance.  23.  AD- 
Bidsttn.  25,  Ugly  threat.  26,  Nothing  new.  28,  A-bounded.  31, 
Ont-ilnes.  32,  Con-test.  34,  Finder.  35,  Flee-t.  39,  Date. 
Friday's  Easy  Solution 

ACROSS. — 9,  Corroded.  10.  Tea.  11.  Empire.  12,  Bangle. 
13,  Everest.  14,  Rife.  IS,  Distressed  17,  Evidence.  18.  Statute. 

19,  Anti.  21,  Grease.  24,  Conservative  Party.  27,  Lancet.  29, 
Ruse.  30.  African.  33.  Research.  35.  Converging.  36,  Mist.  37, 
Lambent.  38.  Trains.  40,  Casde.  41,  Our.  42.  Tangible 

DOWN.—  1,  Moralistic.  2,  Drag.  3,  Adherent.  4,  Advene.  5, 
Make-believe.  6,  Settling  up.  7.  Sparse.  8.  Prefects.  10,  Tread. 
16,  Titanic.  20,  Notes.  22,  Earring.  23,  Over  the  moon.  25, 
Enthralled.  26,  Yearningly  28,  American.  31,  Fleeting.  32,  In¬ 
state.  34,  Estate.  35,  Cheer.  39,  Avid. 


EASY  PUZZLE 
ACROSS 

3  Explosive  force  (5)  - 
S  Loud  cry  (5) 

10  Large  open  area  (5) 

1 1  Floor  covering  (3) 

12  Criminal  (5) 

13  Medical  practitioner 
(7) 

15  Made  into  fabric  (5) 

18  Go  wrong  (3) 

19  Ridicule  (6) 

21  Dry  biscuit  (7) 

22  Lubricates  (4) 

23  Chair  (4) 

24  Demands 
emphatically  (7) 

26  Relaxing  (6) 

29  Affectedly  shy  (3) 

31  English  river  (5) 

32  Trip  (7) 

34  Skins  (5) 

35  Debtor's  note  (3) 

36  Arboreal  mammal  (5) 

37  Small  amphibians  (S) 

38  Old  Russian  rulers  (S) 

DOWN 

1  Express  indifference 
(5) 

2  Street  criminals  (7) 

4  Property  right  (4) 

5  Brief  fall  of  rain  (5) 

6  Singing  voice  (5) 

7  Horse  (5) 

9  Possessive  adjective 
(3) 

12  Compelling  (7) 

14  Age  (3) 

16  Grape  plants  (S) 

17  Homes  (S) 

19  Portrays  (7) 

20  Hanker  after  (5) 

21  Near  (5) 

23  Thwarts  (7) 

24  Buries  (6) 

25  Old  French  coin  (3) 

27  Carrying  weapons 

28  Factory’s  raw  xnateral 
•  (5) 

30  Wind  instrument  (5) 

32  Aspersion  (4) 

33  Stoop  (3) 


Solutions  to 
today’s  puzzle 
tomorrow 


Jerusalem:  Abramoviis.  21  King  George. 
224972.  Balsam,  Salah  Eddin.  272315. 
Shu’ufat.  Shu'afai  Rmd.  810108.  Dar  Bdawa. 
Herod’s  Gale.  282058. 

Tel  Aviv:  Yehudah  Hamaccabu  42  Yehudah 
Hamoccabi.  4S5I98.  Kupai  Holim  Clalit.  7 
Amsterdam.  225142. 

Nctanya;  Kupai  Holim  Lcumit.  9  Smjlanski. 
38053. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


J era salem:  Hadassah  E.K.  (pediatrics, 
ophthalmology.  E.N.T.).  Shsarc  Zedek 
(surgery,  orthopedics,  internal,  obstetrics). 
Td  Aviv:  Rokah  (pediatrics,  internal,  surgery). 
Nctanya:  Laniado  (obstetrics,  internal, 
pediatrics,  gynecology). 

Misgav  Ladach:  Open  line  4-6  p.m.  every 
Monday  answers  to  obstetrics,  gynecological 
sterility  and  family  planning  problems.  Tel.  02- 
633356. 


Magea  David  Adorn  first  aid  centre*  are  opciT 
24  hour*  a  day.  Emergency  home  calls  by  doc- 
toraaiGxEd  rates.  Sick  Fund  members  should 
inquire  about  rebate. 

Rione  numbers:  Jerusalem,  Tel  Aviv,  Haifa  — 
101.  Dan  Region  (Ramaz  Gan,  Bnci  Brak, 
Givsttyiin.  Krryat  Ono)  —  781  III. 


Nazareth  73333 
Nctanya  23333 
PetahTikva  912333 
Rchovot  51333 
Rishon  LeZion  942333 
Safed  30333 
Tiberias  201 1  { 


FLIGHTS 


24-HOUR  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 
Call  03-972484 

(multi-line)  • 

arrivals  only 

(TAPED  MESSAGE) 
05-295555  (20  lines) 


Ash  dod  41332/3 
AshJcelon  23333 
Bat  Yam  885555 
Becnbcba  78333 
Eilat  72333 
Haderh  22333 
Holoa  803133 
Nahariya  923333 


POLICE 


“Ena”  —  Mental  Health  First  Aid,  Tel.: 
Jerusalem  669911,  Td  Aviv  253311,  Haifa 
538888,  Beers beba  32111.  Netanya  35316 

Dial  100  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  In 
Tiberias  dial  924444,  Kiryat  Shmoaa  40444. 


KEEP  YOUR  EYES  OPEN! 


BUY  ^ 

NOW!  i 

ONLY  1 

3  DAYS 

TIL  PESSAH! 


-v* 


hS'jf? 


aSt.:  w  -  Am 


REPORT  SUSPICIOUS 
OBJECTS 


A  BEAUTIFUL  m 
GIFT  FOR  1 

FAMILY,  1 

FRIENDS... 

...AND  YOURSELF 


CaEBRATE  PESSAH  WITH 
THE  JERUSALEM  POST 

HAGGADAH 

BILINGUAL  ILLUMINATED 

The  full  Seder  service  in  Hebrew  and  English.  Published  by  Carta 
of  Jerusalem.  All  drawn  by  hand  by  Shoshana  Walker.  A  work  of 
art  in  traditional  style.  104  pages,  coated^art  paper,  all  in  six 
colours  including  gold.  Each  pageTs  an  individual  illuminated  - 
manuscript.  Size  11x8  inches  (27x20  cm).  Full  colour.  laminated 
hard  cover.  Coloured  end  papers.  oppp|  a  j  , 

Special  price  until  Pessah  (includes  surface  mail)  B|llMmH9VPfil^aB^M>IIHM 

is  444 


I  To:  The  Jerusalem  Post 
I  P.O.B.  81.  91000  Jerusalem 


■ 

J  Please  send  the  Pessah  Haggadah.  My  cheque  for  IS  444  Is  enclosed. 


NAME.. 


SPECIMEN  PAGE.  15*  ACTUAL  SIZE 
PRINTED  IN  SIX  COLOURS  INCLUDING  GOLD 


I  ADDRESS. 

I 

I  cmr . 

I 


MIKUD. 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL 
9.00  Hondicrafrs 

9.10  Laurel  and  Hardy 

9.25  Fault.  63-  Humorous  gnj  mated  adap- 
tatkm  of  the  rtoty  of  Famt 

9JJ  t  he  Upper  —  history  of  set-, 

dement  in  the  Galilee 
'10.00  Castaway  (part  four) 

10.25  Teacher,  Teacher.  Feature  Ghn 
about  a  1 3-year-old  retarded  boy  tutored 
by  a  special  teacher 

15.00  Everyman's  University:  Language 

16.00  Tsipilput 

16J5  Bailey's  Wings 

17.00  Citizenship  —  dramatization  of  an 

appeal  to  the  Supreme  Conn: 

CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES: 

1 7  JO  Programme  Trailer 

17.40  Little  House  oo  the  Prairie:  What 
Ever  Happened  to' the  Class  of  ’56 
ARABIC-LANGUAGE  programmes: 

18  JO  Flash  Gordon 

19.00  Weekly  News  Magazine 
HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
20.00  with  i  news  roundup 
30.03  Love  or  the  Land  —  Meir  Sadov's 
live  magazine 

20-55  Scop  —  weekly  road  safety  spot 
21.00  Mahal  Newsreel 
21  JO  Dallas:  Taste  of  Success 
2220  Tsalaeh  Mtusa  and  Gfldi  Sfrehbaefa- 


—  two  mountain-climbers  part  from  the 
Sinai  (repeat) 

23.05  Tales  of  the  Unexpected:  Edward 
the  Cotxtuerer.  TV  adaptation  of  the  short 
story  by  Roald  Dahl  starring  Wendy  Hil¬ 
ler  and  Joseph  Cotton 
23  JO  Almost  Midnight 
JORDAN  TV  (unofficial); 

17  JO  Cartoons  18.00  French  Hour  18.05 
(JTV  3)  The  Muppet  Show  18.30  (JTV  3) 
Mr.  Merlin  19.00  News  in  French  19 JO 
News  in  Hebrew  2000  News  in  Arabic 
20.30  Fighter  POot  21.10  Seagull  Island 
22.00  News  in  English  22.15  Love  Boat 


ON  THE  AIR 


First  Programme 

6.11  Masical  dock 

7.07  (stereo):  Berlioz:  Benvenuto  Cellini 
Overture  (Aniermet);  Auber  Cello 
Concerto  No. I  In  A  Minor  (JaicEa 
Silberstein);  Corelli:  Adagio;  Sanier- 
Perkias:  Allegro  Spiritual©;  Yaughaa- 
WiUlams:  Excerpts  from  "The  Wasps” 
83)5  (stereo):  Handel:  Organ  Concerto  in 
F  Major  (Malcolm,  Marnecr);  Marcello:  - 
Psalm;  Boccherini:  Oboe  Quintet  No.4  in 
A  Major;  Fame:  Cello  Sonata  No  J  in  E 
Minor.  Op.17;  Britten  Simple  Symphony 
(English  Chamber  Orchestra,  conducted 
by  the  composer) 

10.05  (stereo):  Musical  'instruments  — 


Britten:  Storm  from  Peter  Grimes 
(London  Symphony,  Britten);’  Bartok: 
Music  for  Strings,  Percussions  and  Celesta 
(London  Philharmonic,  Solti);  Stravinsky: 
March  from  L’Histoire  du  scldat: 
Prokofiev:  Piano  Piece;  Saint-Sarms:  2nd 
Movement  from  Piano  Concerto  NoJ 
(Rubinstein) 

11.00  Sephardi  songs 
II  JO  Education  for  AH 
1X05  (stereo):  Lidaitb  Cantata  (Gila 
Yaron);  LuHy:  Dance  Suite  (Jerusalem 
Symphony);  Praetorins:  Songs  of  3  Boys 
13.00  (stereo):  Tchaikovsky.  Steeping 
Beauty  Suite  (London  Symphony); 
Dvorak:  Bagatelles,  Op.47;  Bartok: 
Dance  Suite  (Boulez) 

14.10  Children’s  Programmes 

15-25  Middle  East  Crossroads 

15.55  Notes  on  a  New  Book 

16.05  (stereo):  Musical  Traditions  — 

Schuetg  Seven  Liturgical  Concertos; 

Bach:  Cantata  No.  140 

17-35  Programmes  for  Ohm 

20.03  Everyman]!  University  _  _ 

26 JS  (stereo):  The  Tel  Aviv  Trio  (Vera 
Weidman,  Emanuel  Krassovsky  and  * 
Michael  Haras)  —  Mozart:  Trio  in  E  Ma¬ 
jor.  K..S42;  Schumann:  Trio  Op.80; 
Brahms:  Trio  in  C  {dinar  Op.  101  Chapin: 
Preludes.  Op.24  (Claudio  Arran) 

23.00  (stereo):  Music  Hare  and  Now  — 
Contemporary  Music  —  Jean  Radons ki; 
To  the  Survivors  of  the  Holocaust  (JSO); 
Abe  Notdholm,  Denmark;  The  Idyllic 
Apocalypse 

00.10  The  Golden  Generation  — 
historical  recordings 


Second  Programme 

6.12  Gymnastics 

6.22  Agricultural  Broadcasts 

6.40  Editorial  Review 

6.54  Green  Light  —  drivers’  corner 

7jOO  This  Morning  —  news  magazine 

8.10  AD  Shades  of  the  Network 

12.05  Midday  Break — with  MosheTimor 

12J0  Sports  Magazine 

13.00  Midday  —  news  magazine 

14.10  La  a  Mima-  Tone  —  with  Ehud 
Manor 

16.10  Direct  line  —  Yitzhak  Golan’s  talk 
show 

17.10  Media  —  behind  tic  headlines  of 
TV,  the  radio  and  the  press 

18.07  Religion  Magazine 
18A8  Bible  Reading  —  Psalms  17 
19.00  Today  —  people  ami  events  in  the 
news 

20.10  Nostalgic  songs 

21.05  Light  Music  for  Wind  Ensembles 
22J03  Sephardi  songs 

23.05  Third  Bell  —  art  and  entertainment  ■ 
magazine 

Army  Radio 

6.10  Hebrew  Songs 

6  JO  University  an  the  Air  —  Prof.  Anns 
Ftaketetein  talks  about  the.  Rtmbam’s 
beliefs 

7:07  On  Drivers  and  Traffic  ■—  Sunday 
-  morning  traffic  reports 
6.0S  IDF  Morning  Newsreel 
9.05  Right  Now  —  with  Yitzhak  Ben-Ncr 
11.05  Golden  Oldies 


12.05  Israeli  Spring  —  with  Eli  Yisraeli 
14.05  Two  Hours  —  music,  theatre,  ait 
and  cinema  reviews,  interviews  and  anec¬ 
dotes. 

1645  Four  in  the  Afternoon  —  Hebrew 

songs 

16.35  100  Aliya  Stories  —  1961 

17X15  IDF  Evening  Newsreel 

18.05  Sports  Magazine 

W.05  Music  Magazine 

20.05  Mabat  Newsreel 

21 J5  University  on  the  Air  (repeat) 

22.05  Ctiusical  Record  Shelf 

-  BBC 

1322  kHz. 

World  Service  newsreels  at  [4.00,  17.00' 
ana  20.15. 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM  4,  7,  9 
Eden:  CoodoRun;  Un ■:  Gone  Whfa 
the  Wind  4,  J;  XBr:  On  Golden  Pond  4, 
645,  9;  MtebeO;  Mephista  6.45,  9.15; 
Orgll:  Repeal  Dive:  Orion:  Who  Finds  r 
mend  Find*  a  Treasure;  Ons:  Noa  at 
Seventeen;  Roa:  The  Man  Who  Came  to 
Take;  Sena  dart  Whore  Life  la  It  Anyway? 
7,  9.15;  B infeed  Hs'ana:  Gallipoli  6.45, 
9;  Chens  One:  The  Song  Remains  The 
Same  7;  Close  Encounters  of  the  Third 
K»d  9.15;  Israel  Museum;  M.GJrt.*s  Big 
Fuads  of  Comedy  11.  3  JO;  rinireslhe- 
qoe;  QtUdreoJs  films  with.  Buster  Keaton 


TEL  AVTV  4J0,  7.15,  9JW 
Jtil^^NtightaursiLBw  Ytiuda:  On 
Golden  Pbod;  Qm  I:  First  Monday  in 
October  4J0,  7J5.  9.40;  Chen  2:  Whore 
Life  is  it  Anyway?  4 JO.  7.05, 9J5;  CbenJ: 
Gallipoli  4J0,  7.10,  9 JO;  Chen  4:  Straw 
Dogs  1030. 1 JO.  4.45, 7.15, 9.45;  Chen  5: 
Atlantic  City  USA.  10J5,  1 J5.  4J5,  7, 
9.25.  In  Chen  1-5:  Superman  U,  That  Darn 
Cat,  101  Dalmatians,  daily  II  a.m.- 
Cinema  One:  Pester  Your  Parents.  Enjoy 
Life;  Clwws  Two:  Mephisto;  Dekd: 
Chariots  of  Fire  7.15,  9.30;  Drfve-ln: 
Water  Babies  II  a.m.;  Absence oT Malice 
9J0;  Esther:  Le  Profession!] el;  Gat:  Peter 
Pan  11.  4 JO,  6J0.  8  JO;  Wed.  7.15.  9JO- 
Gordon:  Raiders  of  the  Lost  Art  7.15.’ 
9J0;  Hod:  Who  Finds  a  Friend  Fm«li  4 
TrEsanreTTJirer:  Rouover  4J0.  7.  9JO; 
Star  Trek  1 1  lo'.;  Maxim:  Water  Babies 
11.  4 JO;  MegreM:  The  Man  Who 
To  Take;  Oily:  Tree  of  the  Wooden  Clogs 
5  JO,  HA5;  Space  Firebird  1 1  s  m  ;  Pnrla: 
Noa  at  Seventeen  IQ,  12,  2.  4,  7.15.  9 JO; 

f « :  Victoly:  S*H*afi  Arthur 

4J0,  7,  9J0;  Rami  1|  a  m,;  Stndfe- 
French  Lieutenant's  Woman  4  JO,  7, 9 J0t 
Bine  Lagoon  4  JO;  Taamz:  Zataiskte  Point 
11.45  (dosed  Sun.  and  Mon.);  Tdtetet: 
Bronte  Sisters;  Wed.  7.15, 9  JO;  Td  Ariv- 
Gondormui:  Td  Adv  Mnna:  Thousand 
Littto  Kisses;  Zafon:  Repeat  Dive 

HAIFA  4,  645,  9 

A»uMlhrai.:  Who  Mods  A  Friend  hinds’ 
A  Treasure;  Armoa:  Condom  an; 


*unwl^ra  DrecjLhcn:  Kaskiri « 

quake  10,  12,'a,  4. 6,  8:  Cadre:  UnOrote 
Parolnven;  Keren  Or:  Rollover  4,  7.  9t 
Moriah:  Arthur  6AS.  9:  Onh:  On  Golden 
Pond;  Orion:  Way  of  the  Dragon  6  non¬ 
stop:  Oriy:  peter  Pkn  II.  4.  6.  8;  Pdr: 
French  lieutenant’s  Woman;  Rea:  Man 
Who  Came  Td  Take;  Stenta:  La  Provin¬ 
ciate;  Haifa  Cioematfeeqae:  Sweet 
Revenge  7 

RAMATGAN 

Amen:  Peter  Pan  4,  6 JO,  8  JO:  Wed. 
Thur.  7.15,  9 JO:  LUy:  Man  of  Marble 
7. 15. 9  JO;  Oasis:  Gone  With  The  Wind  4, 
8:  Thur.  8;  Ordea:  The  Man  Who  Caere 
To  Take  4.  7.15, 9 JO;  Ran:  Hanpefiiag 
tn  the  Martel  7.15,  9J0:  Ramat  Gw: 
Who  Finds  a  Friend  Finds  a  Treason 
7.15.  9  JO 

HERZUYA 

Darii:  Noa  at  Seventeen  7, 9.15;  TtfTsnS: 
Happening  «  the  Market  7,15,  9.15 

PETAH  TDJVA: 

Shalmns  Repeat  Dive  9.13 

NETANYA 

Esther:  Escape  to  Victory  7,  9.15 

RAMAT  hasharon 

Stan  Hardly  Working  7.15:  Moscow  Doe*£ 

Not  Believe  is  Tears  9 JO  S 
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Kfar  Sava  march  on 


By  PAUL  KOHN 
Post  Sports  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Hapoel  Kfar  Sava  in- 
creasedfUieir  lead  at  the  top  or  the 
National  League  to  two  points, 
thanks  to  a  2-1  home  win  in  a  glitter¬ 
ing  victory  over  Jaffa  Maccabi,  as 
challengers  Maccabi  Netanya  could 
only  glean  a  drab  0-0  draw  against 
Hapoel  Tel  Aviv  in  front  of  10,000 
disappointed  fans  at  the  Bloomfield 
Stadium. 

Looking  the  better  team 
throughout,  Hapoel  Kfar  Sava  took 
the  lead  through  a  Shlomo 
Weizman  header  in  the  49th  minute 
Against  the  run  of  play  Maccabi 
Jaffa's  Yigal  Keren  equalised  in  the 
78th  minute,  by  exploiting  a  mistake 
by  Israel  Hajjaj. 

But  the  Sharon  fans’  trepidation 
lasted  only  one  minute  —  Eitan 
Ravi vo,  who  came  on  from  the 
reserves  bench  just  five  minutes 
beforehand,  regained  the  lead  for 
'  the  home  team  with  a  blistering  shot 
from  close  range. 

The  fans  who  stayed  away  from 
what  had  been  mistakenly  boasted 
as  “the  game  of  the  season", 
between  Hapoel  Tel  Aviv  and  Mac¬ 
cabi  Netanya,  at  Bloomfield  knew 
what  they  were  doing.  The  best 
player  was  Netanya’s  goalkeeper, 
Aric  Alter  who  often  kept  out  the 
Hapoel  forwards,  singlehanded,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  first  half.  The- Teal 
“game  of  the  season"  will  take 
place  in  two  weeks  time  in  Netanya, 
where  Maccabi  will  entertain  . 
league  leaders  Hapoel  Kfar  Sava. 

B'nei  Yehuda  fans  still  retain 
hopes  of  the  championship  title 
thanks  to  an  Ehud  Ben  Tovim  goal 
in  the  13th  minute,  against  Hapoel 
Petah  Tikvah.  The  1-0  defeat  made 
H  spool's  relegation  to  Second  Divi¬ 
sion  football  next  seiubn  inevitable. 

The  best  game  of  the  day  was 
played  before  10,000  at  the  Kiryat 
EJiezer  ground,  in  Haifa,  where 
Maccabi  Haifa  beat  Betar 
Jerusalem  3-1. -Present  at  the 
sidelines  was  coach  Jack  Mansell, 
who  will  take  over  Maccabi  Haifa 
from,  now  on,  after  ,  his  stint  as 
national  team  coach. 

Though  playing  without  Baruch 
Mam  an,  their  dynamic  midfield 
player,  Maccabi  took  the  lead  in  the 
4th  minute  with  a  Moshe  Selektor 
header.  Betar  levelled  the  scores 
with  a  Yossi  Avrahamy  goal  in  the 
17th  minute.  The  1-1  scoreline 
remained  intact  until  the  51st 
minute,  when  Reuven  Held  put 
Haifa  ahead.  Then  Meir  Ben  Shrtrit 
clinched  the  result  with  an  81st 
minute  goal,  to  give  the  home  team 
a  fully  deserved  victory.  Both  sides 
played  :ihfcJci*wl.  of  opcn_-«aad  ^ 
imaginative  football  fans  dream- 
about.  -  • 

Hapoel  Jerusalem  beat  Hapoel 
Beersheba  1-0  at  YMCA  Jerusalem. 
David  Boker,  who  returned  to  the 
Jerusalem  team  after  an  injury 
which  kept  him  out  of  the  game  for 
10  weeks,  scored  the  winner  in  the 
68th  minute.  These  two  valuable 
points  have  lifted  Amatzia 
Lefkowitz’s  side  to  10th,  place, 
though  they .  are  only  two  points 
clear  of  the  relegation  red  line. 

Maccabi  Tel  Ayiv  finally  won 
their  first  point  in  five  games  when 
they  came  back  twice  to  hold  Betar 
Tel  Aviv  to  a  2-2  draw,  at  the 
Winter  Stadium  in  Ramat  Gan.  In 
the  8th  minute,  Betar  took  the  lead 
through  Shalom  Schwartz,  after 
some  nice  scheming  by  Mordechai- 
Spiegler.  Moshe  Schweitzer 
equalised  for  Maccabi  a  minute 


before  half-time,  from  Benny  Tabak 
pass. 

It  took  only  ten  seconds  from  the 
referee's  whistle  starting  the  second 
half  for  Betar  to  go  ahead  again. 
This  was  due  to  an  own  goal  by 
Maccabfs  Ronnie  Tzemach,  after  a 
shot  by  B  star's  Avi  Golder. 

Maccabi  saved  their  point  three 
minutes  before  the  end,  when  Uri 
Saleiman  scored  from  the  penalty 
spot,  alter  Shraga  Topolansky  trip¬ 
ped  Schweitzer. 

A  last  minute  goal  by  Gideon 
Damti  gave  Shxmshon  a  1-0  -away 
win  over  Maccabi  Petah  Tikva. 
Only  fine  goalkeeping  by  Ofef  Fa¬ 
bian  for  the  Petah  "Tikva  team  kept 
the  Shimshon  forwards  out  until  the 
final  minute.  Even  with  the  added 
two  points,  Shimshon  remain  in  a 
hot  relegation  seat  in  14th.  position. 

Hapoel  Lod  went  four  points 
clear  at  the  top  of  the  second  Divi¬ 
sion  with  a  1-0  home  win  over 
Hapoel  Haifa.  Three  teams,  Hapoel 
Ramat  Gan,  Maccabi  Yavne  and 
Hakoah  are  in- a  hectic  struggle  to 
fill  the  two 'other  promotion  slots. 
The  three  are  level  on  33  points.  - 
The  four  state  quarter-finals  games 
will  be  played  next  Saturday. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE: 

Hap.  T.A.  0,N«t*aT»  S 
Kfar  Sava  2,  MacoW  Jafla  1 
Betar  T  JL  2,  Mac.  TiA.  2 
Mac.  BUfii  3,  Betar  JV»  1 
Mac.  P.T.  0,  ffHiartia  1 
JRfafeaa  Lexica  0,  Yekad  0 
flap.  J*kM  1,  BmoMm  0 
Bari  Yekada  1,  Hap.  P.T.  0 

SECOND  DIVISION 

Tel  Haaaa  8,  Yavac  1  . 

Betar  Newja  8,  Raarie  0 

Kiryat  Shnaaa  ],  Belt  Shpaeah  0 

Baaat  AmMar  2,  Naaiaft  2 

Kiryat  Gat  2,  Acre  2 

Lad  1,  Mrifr  0 

Tlfccrias  O,  Hakaah  5 

Hap.  Kanat  Gaa  2,  Bril  Sbcaa  2 

STANDINGS 

"  national  league 


WD 

O 

P 

1.  KfarSova 

14  7 

3932 

35 

2.  Nctany* 

15  5 

4932 

33 

3.  BnetYcfaute 

11  9 

2731 

31 

4.  Hap.  TA. 

9  10 

2930 

28 

5.  Beenheba 

11  5 

36:35 

27 

6.  Mae.PT. 

8  10 

3139 

26 

7.  Betar  J’lcm  ' 

8  9 

3231 

25 

8-  Mac.  Haifa 

8  9 

2334 

25 

9.  Yehud 

5  15 

1530 

25 

10.  Hap.  Hem 

7  10 

1930 

24 

11.  M&C.TA. 

8  8 

2430 

24 

IL  Mac.  Jaffa 

7  9 

2732 

23 

13.  Ration  Lqziod 

7  8 

10 

2434 

22 

14.  Stmuhon 

6  10 

2231 

22 

15.  BctarTA. 

4  12 

1938 

20 

16.  Hap.  P.T. 

2  6 

17 

934 

10 

SECOND  DIVISION 


16  5  4  37:17  37 
13  7  5  3830  33 
11  11  3  26:11  33 
.13  7  5  3430  33 
10  8  T .  3134  28 
-6-ia‘r*J3s2J  24 
.■  9  6.10  2931,2* 
fc  S  -9  *  2430  23 
8  7  10  3039  23 
6  11  S  3134  23 
4  15  6  2135  23 

6  10  9  2735  22 

7  S  10  2139  22 
5.11  9  2535  21 
7  6  12  23*0  20 
3  4  18  13*9  10 


.  L  Lod  ■ 

2.  Hap.  R.O. 

3.  Yavne  - 

4.  Hakoah 

5.  .Ramat  Amidar 
%~9ctf  StTcawdi* ' 
7.- Kirym  ^mona 

'  C  Bcfarr  Ramie 

9.  Beit  Sham 

10.  Nazareth 

11.  Betar  Netanya 

12.  Hap.  Haifh 

13.  Acre 

14.  TelHanu 

15.  Kiryat  G*t 

16.  Tiberias 


Softball 


fa  a  triple  headrr  to  Je«H— ,  Jari  “Dofcc" 
Bantda  .powered  Jciwahm  Bwmflm  ta  a 
mondiiif  2K  »fcto*j  over  the  eefipaed  Aim 
Son.  Banfefa  Wt  two  home  nos,  oas  with  the 
bus  loaded. 

Bat  the  shadows  disappeared  frwr  a  Mae  sky 
for  the  Soas  la  tfatr  aecaad  game,  ia  wWcfc  they 
overcame  a  1M  deficit  hi  ■»  attnoMdag 
recovery  to  efip  KOdwts  Jezn'd  17-16  la  aa  ex-, 
tnordbaiy  thriller  that  weat  to  sa  extra  hsriagi, 
fawUcfa  pitcher  Ma»  Levy  slaved  la  0tsU| 

Ta  the  sight-cap,  Bcnk's  Battle  Oah 
defeated  Jezn’d  14-7. 


UfilTED  ffllZRAHI  BflftK 


COMPAfii:  VOL'H  rv':L^v'EV  EART-'S  MORE 


INTEREST  RATES  ON  DEPOSITS 


CE3EK3I 


UP  TO  $10,000 

USA. 

DOLLAR 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

STERLING 

GERMANY 

MARK  ■ 

HOLLAND 

gulden 

CANADA  . 

DOLLAR 

FRANCE 

FRANC 

SWITZERLAND 

FRANC 

"DOLLAR  PAZ' 

-  "EURO  PAZ' 

snij. 

DOLLAR  PA 

X  AND  'El 

deposit  period,  months 


12*  12*  12* 
Stt  8»  8* 

7iS  7*  8* 

15*  15*  16 
21  18  16* 
4*  4*  5* 

12*  12*  12* 
11*  II*  II* 

II  10*  10* 


1  IK  II*  M* 
6*  7  7 

5*  6*  6* 

]4  14*  14* 

18*  17  15 

3*  3*  4 

10*  II  II 

10  10*  to* 

10  9*  9* 


D  EURO  FAZ  PRiCESCaMM 


nmHENCY  BASKET 


"DOLLAR  PAZ",  1 

•EURO  PAZ".  1  UNIT 
SHE- 


PURCHASE  I  SALE 


62*447 

795267 

21*295 


foreign  currency  exchange  rates  laagAKJ 


U.SA 

dollar 

1 

GREAT  BRITAIN  STERLING  1 

GERMANY 

mark 

l 

FRANCE 

FRANC 

1 

HOLLAND 

gulden 

1 

SWITZERLAND 

Franc 

1 

SWEDEN 

krona 

1 

NORWAY 

krone 

1 

DENMARK 

KRONE 

1 

FINLAND 

mark 

1 

CANADA 

dollar 

1 

AUSTRALIA 

dollar 

1 

SOUTH  AFRICA  RAND 

1 

BELGIUM 

FRANC 

10 

AUSTRIA 

SCHILLING  10 

ITALY 

LIRE 

looo 

JAPAN  ‘ 

YEN 

1000 

- T7c  -tour  international  Department. 

FURTHER  DETAiLS  nT  OUh  u*  TrL.AVIV. 

TEL  62941^  An"d  AT  -^L  0UR  SF^NuHt'S - 

mmu  mizRflHi  rahh  @ 


Iff  ■- 


UF  ‘  T  4 


■4511 

.v'Cru 


Israeli  AD  Stars  at  the  Wednesday  charity  game  to  help  injured  Hapoel 
young  player.  Rami  Simon.  ( Israeli) 

Consolation  for  dream 
that  ended  in  tragedy 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 

Special  to  The  Jeriuulem  Post. 

Rami  Shimon  was  just  17  —  an 
up-and-coming  footballer  with  a 
golden  future  at  his  feet  The  young 
striker  was  ■  the  star  of  Hapoel 
Jerusalem's  youth  team.  AD  through 
school,  he  lived,  worked,  ahd 
played  football.  Soccer  was  more 
than  an  ambition,  it  was  almost  a 
'  way  of  life. 

Then  came  the  great  news.  He 
was  chosen  to  play  his  first  full  game 
with  the  senior  ride.  To  the  teenager 
it  seemed  as  though  all  his  dreams 
were  about  to  come  true. 

Now  it  seemed  his  hopes  were 
about  to  be  realised.  His  potential 
had  been  recognised,  and  football 
pundits  were  even  talking  about  him 
as  a  future  national  player. 

It  seemed  that  nothing  could  mar 
the  magic  of  those  tense,  but  ex¬ 
hilarating,  moments  before  the 
teams  raced  on  to  the  pitch  to  the 
enthusiastic  cries  of  their  sup¬ 
porters.  To  Rami,  it  was  the  crown¬ 
ing  moment  of  his  football  career  to 
date. 

But,  five  minutes  after  the  kick¬ 
off,  tragedy  struck.  Rami  was  in¬ 
volved  in  a  heavy  tackle.  His  left  leg 
buckled  and  mapped,  A  stretcher 
team  raced  onto  die  pitch  and  the 
young  striker  was  taken  to  hospital. 

Two  weeks,  and  several  opera¬ 
tions  later,  doctors  broke  the  news 
to  him. 

Rami’s  football  career  was  over, 
fiaislied7  even  as  he  Had  stood  on 
the  threshold.  He  would  never  play 
again.  His  hopes  and  dreams  lay 
shattered  along  with  his  leg.  The 
teenage  hopeful  had  to  face  up  to 
the  bleak  prospect  that  he  was  crip¬ 
pled  for  life. 

The  tragedy  happened  nearly 
four  years  ago.  Since  then.  Rami, 
now  aged  21,  has  been  living  with 
his  mother  in  Maoz  Zion,  near 
Jerusalem.  He  has  been  runable  to 
get  A  permanent  job  and  the  .  meagre 
compensation  he  received  was  soon 
consumed. 

Then,  two  months  ago,  Grvatayim 
businessman  and  keen  football  fan, 
Avi  Mizrahi,  heard  about  Rami’s 
plight.  He  decided  to  try  to  help  the 
ex-footballer,  and  he  set  about  ar¬ 
ranging  a  charity  match  to  raise 
cash. 

His  first  call  was  to  Israeli  foot¬ 
ball's  elder  statesman,  Mordechai 
Spiegler.  They  got  in  touch  with 
football  clubs,  players,  institutions, 
the  police  and  many  others.  The 
response  was  spontaneous.  A  galaxy 
of  soccer  stars  volunteered  to  play 
in  the  match,  and  donations  poured 
in  from  clubs  and  other  sources 
throughout  the  country. 

The  managers  of  two  Jerusalem 
national  league  clubs,  Hapoel  and 
Betar,  agreed  to  their  players  taking 
part  in  a  match.  With  the  help  of 


Hapoel's  manager,  Shimshon  Nir, 
other  players  were  contacted. 
Everyone  approached  volunteered 
at  once  to  play._ 

An  invitation,- All  Stars  X!  was 
formed  to  take  on  a  combined 
team  from  the  besf  men  in  the  two 
Jerusalem  sides.  Among  the  big 
names  in  the  All  Stars  team  was  top 
Israeli  player,  Avi  Cohen,  formerly 
of  England  side  Liverpool,  and  now 
back  playing  with  his  old  club, 
Macabee  Tel  Aviv. 

1  spoke  with  him  just  before  the 
kick-off  of  the  charity  match,  which 
took  place  before  a  2,500  crowd  at 
Jerusalem's  YMCA  stadium  on 
March  31. 

“1  was  very  happy  to  be  asked  to 
play  in  this  game  and  1  said  *yes' 
straight  away,?  he  said. 

He  went  on:  "Football  is  not  just 
a  game.  For  the  player  it  is  almost  a 
way  of  life.  To  have  it  suddenly 
snatched  away  from  you  is  like  tak¬ 
ing  away  part  of  your  life.  I  know 
how  Rami  must  have  felt.  That  is 
why  this  game  is  so  important  to 
me."  His  sentiments  were  echoed 
by  another  top  player,  Yossi 
A  vr  ah  ami,  of  Betar  Jerusalem. 

“1  knew  Rami  when  be  was  play¬ 
ing,  and  1  thought  he  had  a  good- 
future  in  front  of  him  as  a  footbal¬ 
ler.  What  happened  was  a  great 
tragedy  to  him.  It  could  so  easily 
happen  to  anybody  in  the  game. 
When  it  does,  we  have  all  got  to  try 
to  help  each  other.” 

Mordechai  Spiegler  summed  up 
the  feelings  of  most  of  the  players 
who  took  part  in  Wednesday's 
match.  “1  don’t  believe  1  have 
played  in  a  more  important  game 
than  this  one.  It  is  very  sad  that 
such  a  game  should  be  necessary. 
The  response  says  a  lot  for  the  sort 
of  players  we  have  got  here  in 
Israel.” 

-  -FoRf  £he  reeprd,  the  combined 
deiMsalem  ride  beat  the  All  StarsXI1 
5-4i 

r  !*j  ir . .  . . 

The  real  winner  was  the  crippled 
ex-footballer.  Rami  Shimon,  who 
stands  to  gain  about  IS250.000, 
when  the  proceeds  from  the  match 
and  all  the  other  donations  have 
been  counted. 

He  hopes  the  money  will  enable 
him  to  open  a  kiosk  to  provide  him 
with  a  livelihood. 

After  the  match,  and  after 
presenting  the  winning  team  with  a 
special  trophy.  Rami  was  choked 
with  emotion. 

“My  fervent  hope  now  is  that 
there  will  never  again  be  another 
case  like  mine,”  he  said. 

“I  hope  that  in  future  Israeli  foot¬ 
ball  teams  will  insure  all  their 
players,  so  that  they  get  adequate 
compensation  for  injuries  suffered 
on  the  field,”  be  added. 

That  is  a  view  that  is  shared  by 
every  player  in  the  game. 


Spurs  and  QPR  book  places 


LONDON  (Reuter).  —  First  Divi¬ 
sion  Tottenham  "Hotspur  and 
Queens  Park  Rangers  of  the  Second 
Division  set  up  an  all-London  final 
in  the  English  FA.  Cup  with  vic¬ 
tories  in  the  semi-finals  yesterday. 

Spurs  kept  up  their  bid  for  three 
major  titles.  Garth  Crooks  con¬ 
verted  a  58th  minute  pass  from 
Argentinian  "Osvaldo  Ardiles  to  put 
them  on  course  for  a  2-0  triumph 
over  Second  Division  Leicester.  An 
own  goal  by  Ian  Wilson  ensured  vic¬ 
tory. 

Queens’  Park  Rangers  outplayed 
First  Division  West  Bromwich  Al¬ 
bion  for  most  of  their  match,  and 
were  rewarded  with  a  69th  minute 
goal  by  Clive  Allen.  This  gave  them 
their  1-0  victory.  The  final  is  to  take 
place  at  Wembley  on  May  22. 

In  the  First* Division,  Liverpool 
'remained  top  on  goal  difference 
after  their  1-0  win  at  home  over 


Notts  County  on  Friday  night,  due 
to  a  Kenny  Dalglish  60th-minute 
piledriver.  Ipswich  are  level  on 
points,  following  a  1-0  home  win 
over  Coventry  yesterday. 

Southampton  remained  in  con¬ 
tention  with  a  !-I  draw  with 
Brighton,  which  leaves  them  one 
point  behind  the-  top  two,  but  they 
have  played  three  games  more  than 
Ipswich. 

Swansea,  who  did  not  play  yester¬ 
day,  are  fourth  with  56  points. 

Manchester  United  and  Arsenal 
both  lost  ground  with  away  draws, 
United  0-0  at  Leeds  and  Arsenal  1-1 
at  Wolverhampton.  They  each  have 
.  55  points. 

Brighton  1,  Soatfaminptoo  1 
Ipswich  1,  Coventry  0 
Leeds  0,  Maas&ester  U.  D 
Llmpool  1,  Nod*  Cooaty  0 
Manchester  C  0.  West  Ham  I 
Notts  Foiest  0,  Ewrtoo  1 
SuMand  fi,  Middlesbrough  2 
Wotas  1,  Axaenol  1 


Under  the  kind  patronage  of  the  Rumanian  Ambassador 
in  Israel,  Constantin  V asiliu 

The  wonderful  folklore  troupe  —  in  a 
programme  of  music,  song  and  dance 

DOINA 

B  U  CURE  STIULUI 

The  group  that  captured  the  hearts  of  those  who 
saw  them  in  the  U.S.A.,  England,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Australia,  Canada  and  New  Zealand. 

26  international  festival  awards. 


Cast  of 


u  Yizre’el 
beat  sharav 
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COMMENT 

Tragicomedy  of  the  absurd 


By  JACK  LEON 
Post  Sports  Reporter 
TEL  AVJV.  —  Kibbutz  Yizre’el 
yesterday  evening  retained  their  ti¬ 
tle  in  the  eighth  Dudi  Silbowitz 
Seven-A-Side  Memorial  Rugby 
Tournament,  edging  ASA  Tel  Aviv 
21-18  in  a  hard-fought  final  of  high 
quality. 

Nearly  120  players  in  32  teams 
braved  the  searing  heat  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  day-long  meet  in 
Yizre'el,  with  non-leaguers  Arad. 
Ein  Gev,  Haifa  Technion  and 
“Young  Yizre'el”  competing 
alongside  the  six  National  League 
teams. 

The  meet  is  held  annually  by  the 
Israel  Rugby  Football  Union  to 
commemorate  SDbowitz,  a  leading 
member  of  both  the  Yizre'el  and 
national  teams,  who  fell  in  the  Yom 
Kippur  War. 

The  big  surprise  of  the  tourna¬ 
ment  was  the  12-9  semi-final  victory 
of  ASA  Tel  Aviv  over  Kibbutz 
Ha'ogen,  five  times  winner  of  the 
Silbowitz  Trophy  before  losing  to 
Yizre’el  in  last  year's  final.  Yizre’el 
reached  the  last  round  with  a  17-4 
success  against  the  host  settlement's 
“B”  side. 

■  ASA  Tel  Aviv  put  up  a  great  fight 
in  the  final,  getting  the  better  of  the 
second  half  after  turning  round  with 
a  6-18  deficit,  but,  in  the  end,  they 
bad  to  be  satisfied  with  second 
place  for  the  third  time  in  the 
history  of  the  event.  The  Tel  A  Vi¬ 
vian’s  centre  Barry  Kanpol  was  in 
brilliant  form,  scoring  two  tries  and 
putting  over  three  conversions  for  a 
personal  tally  of  14  points,  to  add  to 
his  eight  points  in  the  semis. 

Yizre’el  completed  a  great  day 
when  their  under- 1 8  team  registered 
three  victories  to  take  third  place  in 
their  qualifying  group.  Equally 
meritorious  was  the  performance  of 
Kiryat  Shmona,  who  threw  off  the 
disappointment  of  finishing  as 
wooden  spoonists  in  the  league 
competition  to  finish  third  in  the  op¬ 
posite  half  of  the  draw,  also  with 
three  wins. 

IRFU  President  Cyril  Morris 
presented  the  Silbowitz  Trophy  to 
Tim  Barker,  captain  of  the  winning 
seven,  to  end  a  great  day's  rugby. 


Grand  National 

A1NTREE,  England  (AP).  —  Dick 
Saunders,  a  48-year-old  farmer  and 
amateur  rider,  rode  Grittar  to  vic¬ 
tory  in  a  rough-and-tumble  Grand 
National  on  Saturday  and  became 
the  oldest  man  of  all  time  to  win  the 
famous  steeplechase,  in  what  was 
perhaps  the  last  occasion  the  race 
will  be  run. 

A  second  rider  making  history  in 
the  145-year-okl  race  was  pretty 
Geraldine  Rees,  26  —  the  first 
woman  rider  to  finish  the  gruelling 
Druries  course  with  its  30  obstacles. 

Grittar  ran  at  7  to  1,  Outsider 
'Haiid  Outlook  at  50  to  1  was  se¬ 
cond  and  Loving  Words  at  16  to  I 
was  third. 


If  it  were  not  so  tragic,  the  exclusion  of  the  Israeli  juniors  from  the 
I  Ith.  Asian  Tennis  Championships  in  Taipei  would  seem  to  be  a  ven¬ 
ture  into  the  comedy  of  the  absurd.  Few  playwrights  of  black  comedy 
could  have  conceived  of  anything  so  zany  as  Taiwan  refusing  visas  to 
Israelis  to  engage  in  sporL  Sportsmen  from  the  Chinese  island  and 
Israel  are  fellow-victims  of  political  discrimination:  they  have  suf¬ 
fered  more  than  anyone,  except  South  Africans,  from  bans  imposed 
for  political  reasons. 

Why.  at  the  very  moment  that  Taiwan  rejected  the  Israelis, 
presumably  to  please  the  Arab  masters  of  the  oilfields.  International 
Olympic  Committee  President  Juan  Antonio  Samaranch  was 
denouncing  Taiwan  in  Peking,  because  of  certain  things  they  wanted 
to  do  in  relation  to  a  Women’s  World  Softball  Competition  that  is 
planned  for  July  in  Taiwan.  The  Taiwanese  want  to  call  themselves 
Taiwanese  and  to  fly  their  national  flag. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  anything  as  remote  from  the  Olvmpic  move¬ 
ment  as  women's  softball,  but  Samaranch,  a  former  ’Spanish  am¬ 
bassador  in  Moscow,  who  recognises  a  big  battalion  as  quickly  as  any 
legate,  was  very  firm  in  Peking  in  espousing  the  views  of  mainland 
China.  After  his  denunciation  of  Taiwan,  he  added  that  he  hoped  to 
sec  a  very  big  Chinese  team  at  the  next  Olympic  Games.  Ever  since 
he  took  office,  Samaranch  has  been  waging  a  skilful  and  so  far  suc¬ 
cessful  struggle  to  limit  politics  in  sport,  so  as  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  the  Moscow  nightmare  fiasco  of  1980,  but  there  arc  obviously 
limits  even  to  his  objections  to  letting  politicians  interfere  with  sport. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Taiwanese  ban  on  the  Israelis  was 
motivated  by  a  desire  to  prove  that  they  are  not  comrades  in  misfor¬ 
tune  with  us,  and  want  to  get  as  far  away  from  us  in  spirit  as  they  are 
in  geography. 

The  reaction  of  the  Israel  Tennis  Association  to  the  ban  has  been 
remarkably  mild.  When  the  Danish  Government  staged  their  own 
comedy  of  the  absurd  by  barring  tennis  players,  who  were  for  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  no  longer  South  Africans  and’  who  were  known  to  op¬ 
pose  apartheid,  the  Men's  Professional  Tennis  Players'  Association 
reacted  promptly  —  they  refused  to  allow  a  Grand  Prix  tournament, 
planned  for  Copenhagen,  to  take  place. 

The  Israel  Tennis  Association  is  demanding  that  the  International 
Tennis  Federation  should  in  future  only  sanction  tournaments  on 
condition  that  the  host  countries  admit  all  eligible  entries,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  politics  or  other  factors  not  appertaining  to  sport.  But  this  de¬ 
mand  does  not  say  anything  about  refusing  to  recognize  the  tourna¬ 
ment  that  took  place  in  Taiwan  without  the  Israelis.  Logically,  that 
tournament  should  be  declared  null  and  void  by  the  International 
Federation,  and  should  be  regarded  only  as  a  private  club  tourna¬ 
ment  of  no  international  value. 

Perhaps  the  Israelis  thought  that  this  would  cause  a  dispropor¬ 
tionate  amount  of  harm  to  those  who  did  participate,  and  who,  after 
all,  were  not  to  blame  for  the  craven  weakness  of  the  Taiwanese 
Government. 

It  may  also  be  contended  that  the  world  will  not  stop  turning 
around  on  its  axis  because  some  Israeli  juniors  merely  saw  the  sights 
of  Tokyo  instead  of  playing  tennis  in  Taipei.  The  evil  is  not  only  in 
what  happened  to  the  juniors,  it  is  that  yet  another  precedent  for 
political  action  against  Israeli  sportsmen  has  been  approved  by  the 
w'orld. 

Pascal  Fortes  beats  Shlomo 


Post  Sports  Staff 

Pascal  Fortes  of  France  beat 
Shlomo  Glickstein  in  a  surprise  6-2, 
4-6,  7-5  victory  in  the  quarter-finale 
of  the  5300,000  WCT  tournament  in 
Zurich. 

Glickstein,  who  was  seeded  sixth, 
went  down  to  the  Frenchman  after 
a  closely  fought  battle.  Portes  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  represent  France  along 
with  his  compatriots  Yannick  Noah 
and  Gil  Moreton  in  a  friendly  inter¬ 
national  between  Israel  and  France 
on  April  16  and  17  at  Ramat 
Hasharon. 

Portes'  fortunes  turned  sour  in 
the  semi-finals  however:  after  losing 
the  first  set  6-1,  be  had  to  default  to 
Texan  Bill  Scanlon  because  he  had 
hurt  his  foot,  in  his  quarter-final, 
Scanlon  ousted  Argentinian  Guil¬ 
lermo  Villas  6-4,  6-4.  Scanlon  now 


meets  either  Vitas  Geruiaitis  or 
John  Fitzgerald  in  the  finals,  and 
victory  for  him  will  give  him  a  place 
in  the  WCT  finals  in  his  home  town 
of  Dallas. 

Glickstein  now  moves  on  to 
Monte  Carlo  for  the  Volvo  Grand 
Prix  tournament  there.  This  will 
also  be  the  event  in  which  Bjorn 
Borg  makes  his  comeback,  on  his 
home  turf,  no  less. 

Borg  has  had  to  play  in  the 
qualifying  rounds  because  he 
refused  to  play  enough  tournaments 
this  year  to  abide  by  the  rules.  In  his 
two  qualifying  matches  played  so 
far,  he  beat  Italian  Paolo  Bertolucci 
'  7-5,  -6-0,  beginning  somewhat  shaki¬ 
ly.  In  his  second  match,  he  cruised 
to  victory  by  beating  the  young 
Yugoslav  Marko  Ustoja  6-0,  6-0  in' 
only  54  minutes. 
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What's 


Cooking  in 

Tel  A  viv 


CHINA-T(5WN  TEL  AVIV 

This  tiny  jewel  of  a  place  offers  a 
varied  menu  of  Shanghai.  Hunan 
and  Cantonese  cuisine.  A  lot  of 
good  vegetarian  cooking  with 
homemade  authentic  sauces. 
Prepared  daily  and  can  be  eaten 
in  the  sun  on  newly  placed  tables. 
A  very  congenial  atmosphere  is 
provided  with  explanations  while 
pouring  tea  for  the  diners. 
Perhaps  you  prefer  take-home 
food.  Your  choice  of  ready  cooked 
food,  quickly  heated  in  a  micro- 
wave  oven  and  packed  in 
aluminium  foil:  or  from  the  ready 
made  frozen  food  selection.  For 
the  do-it-yourself  cook.  ...  woks, 
imported  Chinese  vegetables  and 
spices  from  all  over  the  world  are 
available  along  with  some  free 
advice  from  the  chef  Joyce  Ways. 
Open  7  days  a  week  from  1 1  a.m. 
to  10  p.m. 

54  Ibn  Qabirol.  Tel.  267822 


Dine  in  a  -glorious  tropical 
paradise  just  opened  on  the 
Netanya  beach.  Dining  inside  or 
out.  or  in  a  bamboo _hut  surround¬ 
ed  by  magnificent  gardens  with 
3  view  of  the  sea.  you  will  enjoy  a 
most  relaxing  meal.  Start  with  a 
tropical  cocktail  and  a  sumptuous 
choice  of  25  different  fresh 
salads.  Known  for  their 
American -style  steaks  and 
seafood  specialities,  including  the 
famous  seafood  platter.  Best  of 
all...  all  you  can  eat  for  just 
S7.95.  Special  kiddies'  menu  only 
IS  50.  Tel.  053-23400.  2  Gad 
Machnes.  Netanya. 


opropoler.ee 


APROPO.  Israel's  best  looking, 
nicest  '  atmosphere  restaurant; 
serving  original  dairy  specialties, 
super  salads,  fantastic  fish  dishes 
and  a  large  selection  of  dreamy 
creamy  desserts. 

APROPO.  is  open  for  breakfast, 
lunch  dhd  dinner.  Don't  miss  Tel 
Aviv's  newest  HIT.  located  in 
JACOBS  GARDEN  behind  the 
MANN  AUDITORIUM. 

Piano  time  10.30  p.m.  to  1  a.m. 
Tel.  280143 


men  iipjp 

ft  1 4 

canton 

house 


What  a  lovely  place  to  spend  an 
evening.  Out  in  the  quiet  of 
Ramat  Hasharon.  in  a  warm  and 
intimate  atmosphere  and  served 
by  charming  Chinese  hostesses, 
the  sixteen  course  menu  is 
uniquely  delicious... 

Finish  your  meal  with  a  surprise 
dessert 

Open  during  the  Pessach  holidays 
For  reservations  call  03-482491. 
50  Habanim  St..  Ramat  Hasharon. 
OR  at  their  restaurant  in  the 
Savyon  Shopping  Centra.  Tel.  03- 
745509. 


WHAT'S  COOKING  IN  TEL 
AVIV  is  a  weekly  feature. 
Serving  residents  of  and 
■visitors  to  Tel  Aviv.  To 
Advertise  in  this  column 
please  contact  Shu  lie 
Gugenheim  at  the  Jerusalem' 
Post  Tel.  03-294222. 


The  most  “IN"  night  spot  for  all 
tourists  is  this  popular  Israeli 
night  club,  the  only  one  that 
caters  to  tourists  nightly,  with 
shows  of  typically  Israeli  folk 
song  and  dance.  The  current 
singing  star  is  Ruth  Bikel.  For  an 
entertaining  evening.  Israeli 
style,  come  to  THE  CAVE.  By  the 
way.  a  menu  of  European  or 
Oriental  food  i£  also  available. 
Showtime  nightly  at  10.30:  Fri¬ 
days  at  11.1 5.  including  a  spring 
and  summer  Fashion  Show.  Live 
music  for  your  dancing  pleasure 
begins  at  9.30  p.m.  KIKAR 
KEDUMIM.  JAFFA.  Tel.  82901 8. 


THE  BALKAN 
CORNER 


(XJNEXTORY  MOCCA 

...  always  has  the  best  cakes  in 
this  area.  Chocolate  cake,  cheese 
cake,  strawberry  shortcake  and 
Schwartzwald  Kirsch  —  always 
available.  Espresso  coffee  too. 
146  Hanassi  St..  Herzliya  Pituah. 
Tel.  052-72181. 


Bonny's  270, 


Need  a  place  to  sit  in  a  relaxed 
atmosphere  for  a  while?  Have  a 
snack?  —  or  just  a  beer?  On 
Hayarkon  — -  the  hotel  district  — 
is  DONNY'S  270  open  from 
1700-0100  a.m.  Drop  in  with  or 
without  a  friend.  Friday  1 2  noon- 
8  p.m.  Closed  Sundays. 

270  Hayarkon  St.  Tel.  449806 
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Murder  in  Paris 

THE  SHOCKING  murder  of  Israeli  diplomat  Ya'acov  Bar-Sixnan- 
.  j  tov  in  broad  daylight  in  Paris  comes  as  a  reminder  of  the  ongoing 

I  war  that  has  been  pressed  against  Israel  by  the  forces  of  Palestinian 

terrorism,  at  times  acting  through  the .  agency  of  international 
1 1  terrorist  organizations  affiliated  with  it. 

.'  |  '  Other  Israeli  diplomats  have  been  murdered  in  Turkey  and  in  the 
,  U.S.  and  many  others  have  been  subject  to  unsuccessful  terrorist  at- 
lacks.  This  latest  outrage  would  seem  to  be  connected  with  the 
j  machinegunning,  last  Wednesday,  of  the  Israel  military  mission  in 
\  Paris,  and  possibly  also  to  the  terrorist  bombing  of  a  French  express 
]  ■  train. 

;  The  fact  that  PLO  sources  have  denied  responsibility  for  yester- 

i  day’s  murder  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  or  some  of  its  con- 

| ;  stituent,  and  at  times  dissident,  bodies  were  not  connected  to  the 

dastardly  attack.  The  denial,  however,  is  an  interesting  departure,  for 
{  normally,  PLO  sources  have  been  wont  to  take  great  pride  in  such 

| :  strikes. 

j  The  PLO's  alacrity  in  issuing  the  denial  would  seem  to  be  a  further 

;  indicator  of  its  interest  in  denying  Israel  any  pretext  for  launching  an 

:  all  out.  attack  against  PLO  bases  and  forces  in  southern  Lebanon. 

•  Israel  has  quite  correctly  made  known  its  stand  that  proven  PLO 

■  inspired  attacks  on  Israeli  targets  from  anywhere,  and  not  necessarily 

i  ■  only  across  the  Lebanese  border  with  Israel,  would  be  considered  a 

|  breach  of  the  cease-fire  concluded  with  the  PLO  last  July. 

j  i  The  point  has  been  made  forcefully,  and  needs  no  constant  reitera- 
tion.  In  fact,  such  reiteration  could  possibly  even  result  in  a 
j  i  boomerang  effect,  putting  the  credibility  of  Israel’s  determined  stand 

in  question. 

Last  night's  transparent  hint  on  Israel  television  news  that  Prime 
:  Minister  Begin  could  be  expected  to  view  the  Paris  attack  as  such  a 

1 1  breach  of  the  cease-fire  was  an  unnecessary  piece  of  sabre-rattling. 

'  What  is  needed  is  a  deliberate  consideration  of  the  facts  in  the  case 
j  -  and  a  responsible  weighing  of  the  alternative  courses  of  action,  or  of 
; :  a  staying  of  action,  that  are  available  to  Israel. 

Israel  is  fully  justified  in  pursuing  its  war  against  a  PLO  that  has 
:<  been  waging  a  particularly  murderous  form  of  personal  warfare 

.  against  Israeli  civilians  for  a  decade  and  a  half.  There  is  also  much  to 

:  •  be  argued  in  favour  of  the  wisdom  of  continuing  to  exploit  the 

current  cease-fire  with  the  PLO  to  Israel’s  advantage.  Neither, 
however,  should  be  made  hostage  to  perceptions  of  momentary  ad¬ 
vantage  said  to  be  inherent  in  the  linking  of  Israeli  actions  to  the 
,  timing  of  her  final  withdrawal  from  the  rest  of  Sinai  three  weeks 
:  j  hence. 

j.  Budget  politics 

j  ONE  MAY  doubt  whether  MK  Mordechai  Ben-Porat  (Telem)  fully 
:  ‘  realized  what  he  was  doing  when  he  saved  the  government  from 
parliamentary  defeat  over  the  interim  budget  law  last  week.  Far,  in- 

■  stead  of  attaching  strings  to  the  interim  budget,  as  he  might  have 
| 1  done,  Mr.  Ben-Porat  gave  Finance  Minister  Yoram  Aridor  a  free 

hand  at  a  time  when  early  elections  are  a  distinct  possibility, 
i  The  approval  of  an  expenditure  of  IS  1 34.3b.  for  the  first  quarter  of 

’  the  fiscal  year  leaves  Mr.  Aridor  free  to  spend  to  his  heart's  content, 
in  real  terms,  during  this  crucial  period.  A  shekel  of  the  first  quarter 
of  the  fiscal  year  is  obviously  worth  twice  as  much  as  one  of  the  last 
|  quarter.  The  law  also  authorizes  the  Treasury  to  spend,  at  its  discre¬ 
tion,  as  much  as  30  per  cent  of  the  subsidies  budgeted  for  the  entire 
1  year  within  the  first  three  months. 

Only  20  per  cent  of  the  budgeted  annual  amount  will  require  approval 
by  the  Knesset  Finance  Committee.  This  last  provision  is,  however, 
no  real  impediment  to  spending  as  much  as  the  finance  minister  will 
see  fit  to  spend  —  if  Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin  decides  to  call 
for  early  elections. 

Mr.  Aridor  has  already  amply  demonstrated  that  he  has  complete 
mastery'  over  the  technique  of  extracting  allocations  from  the 
|  Knesset  Finance  Committee.  All  he  needs  to  do  is  to  hold  up  the  pay- 
.  ment  of  a  few  hundred  million  shekels  of  subsidies  to  Tnuva,  Kupat 
Holim,  or  other  opposition-affilkated  economic  entities. 

Should  politics  dictate  a  new  spending  spree,  and  a  reversal  from 
the  course  that  Mr.  Aridor  began  to  steer  since  the  end  of  1981,  the 
interim  budget  would  give  him  the  authority  to  do  so.  Not  that  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  such  authority  has  in  the  past  much  bothered  the  finance 
minister.  It  is,  however,  no  doubt  nicer  to  be  able  to  act  within  the 
law. 

IF,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prime  minister  succeeds  in  broadening 
his  parliamentary  support,  thus  making  an  early  election  un¬ 
necessary,  the  finance  minister  wfi]  be  able  to  go  on  doing  what  he 
began  to  do  in  recent  months  —  cut  subsidies,  raise  the  prices  of 
government  services  —  and  make  the  public  pay  back  the  electoral 
bribes  that  helped  put  48  Likud  members  in  the  Knesset.  He  will  in 
fart  be  in  a  position  to  present  the  results  as  a  major  accomplishment 
of  a  responsible  fiscal  policy. 

One  cap  hardly  blame  the  finance  minister  for  using  every  ploy  to 
leave  him  all  options  open.  Indeed,  Mr.  Aridor  deserves  admiration 
for  his  astuteness  in  maneuvering  within  the  narrow  limits  allowed  by 
the  coalition’s  hair-breadth  majority. 

The  role  played  by  the  opposition  in  all  this  is  rather  less  ad¬ 
mirable.  In  its  apparent  fear  of  bringing  about  the  government’s  fall, 
which  it  claims  to  desire,  the  Labour  Alignment  did  nothing  to  deny 
the  government  the  means  of  running  another  election  campaign  like 
the  last  one. 

The  will  to  return  to  power,  as  well  as  a  sense  of  national  respon¬ 
sibility,  should  have  dictated  tactics  designed  not  to  make  a  show  of 
defeating  the  government  over  the  budget,  but  to  tie  its  hands. 

Surely,  Mr.  Ben-Porat’s  importance  as  the  one  Knesset  member 
who  held  the  government's  fate  in  his  hands  would  have  been  further 
enhanced  had  he  been  persuaded  to  attach  conditions  to  his  crucial 
abstention  in  the  vote. 


great  deals  on  wheels 


WHO  NEEDS  750  BRANCHES 
WORLDWIDE? 

Wc  certainly  don’t,  and  noi  do  yon. 
You  also  don't  need  a  fleet  of 
thousands  of  vehicles. 

What  you  requite  is  a  reliable  car 
backed  by  a  reliable  personal 
service.  And  that's  what  ELDAN" 
gives  you.  ELDAN  is  an  Isiaeli- 
based  car  rental  company  that 
c  once  dimes  all  its  expertise  in  the 
place  it  knows  best  -  Israel. 

We  match  cwrthing  that  the 
others  give  -  free  delivery  and 
coSectioa,  latest  1 982  models 
(automatic  or  standard). 

PLUS:  Highly  competitive  rates, 
special  prices  on  long-term  rentals, 
and  an  intimate  familiarity  with  the 
local  scene. 

So  jump  in  to  your  El  dan  car  -  and 
get  a  taste  of  the  real  Israel. 


"•  or:  nnllwl*ml 
-  mileage 

■  '  S  231/1  week 
•  S  420/2  week 

■  S  567/3  week 
S670/1  month 


Jekm 

rentacar 

Tel  Aviv;  112  Hayazkon  St„  Tel:  03-280327, 
1  Ahrast  Bay*  St.  (opp.  Shalom  Tower), 
Tel:  03-652829 

Jerusalem:  36  Keren  Hayeaod  St- 
Tel:  02-636183 

Aihkelon:  Ben-Gurion  BhtL  comer 
Hertl  St-,  Tel:  051-22724, 22284 
Tlx:  IL  26398 


UNITED  Synagogues  of  America 
—  the  movement  for  Conservative 
Judaism  in  the  U.S.  —  boldly 
declared  its  intention  to  become 
“Zionist”  at  their  New  York  con¬ 
vention  last  November.  According 
to  director  Rabbi  Pesach  Schindler, 
as  quoted  in  The  Jerusalem  Post,  the 
move  “will  give  us  the  moral  right  to 
put  aliya  high  on  our  priority  list.” 
A  final  decision  was  left  in  the 
hands  Of-  the  board  of  directors. 

At  issue  is  whether  United 
Synagogues  should  adopt  the 
Jerusalem  Platform  and  become 
itself  a  Zionist  organization,  or 
whether  its  members  should  be 
automatically  enrolled  (by  col¬ 
lecting  dues  as  part  of  synagogue 
membership)  in  Mercaz,  the 
heretofore  independent  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Conservative  Zionists. 

Either  way.  United  Synagogues’ 
million  plus  members  aspire  to  be 
represented  in  the  World  Zionist 
Organization,  which  considerably 
changes  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
WZO.  The  move  also  replies  to  the 
perplexing  question  of  just  who  is  a 
Zionist  In  America.  The  Conser¬ 
vative  answer:  anyone  who  iden¬ 
tifies  himself  or  herself  with 
mainstream  Conservative  Judaism. 

In  theory,  this  is  heresy  to 
Zionism,  If  every  Jew  is  suddenly 
and  arbitrarily  a  Zionist,  the  term  is 
meaningless.  In  fact,  however,  the 
word  “Zionist”  lost  its  meaning  in 
America  long  ago.  The  main 
criterion  that  designates  one 
“Zionist”  enough  to  be  represented 
in  the  WZO  is  whether  or  not  one 
pays  dues  to  a  “Zionist”  organiza¬ 
tion  like  Hadassah,  the  Zionist 
Organization  of  America,,  and 
perhaps  in  the  near  future,  United 
Synagogue. 

One  also  signs  the  Jerusalem  Plat¬ 
form,  proclaiming  Israel  to  be 
“central”  in  Jewish  life,  but  true  or 
not,  this  is  hardly  a  contested  issue, 
since  it  demands  nothing  more  than 
a  signature.  Further  commitment  to 
Israel  (Le.  aliya,  learning  Hebrew)  Is 
desirable,  but  neither  prevalent  nor 
required. 

if  one  looks  at  practice,  rather 
than  platform,  one  finds  that  the 
main  task  of  Zionist  organizations  in 
America  is  to  lobby  for  Israel  on  the 
U.S.  political  scene  and  to  raise 
funds.  But  the  Jewish  Federations, 
working  with  the  United  Jewish  Ap¬ 
peal,  are  the  main  fundraisers  for 
Israel.  Many  who  lobby  for  Israel 
are  not  funded  by  the  Zionist 
organizations  or  by  the  WZO.  When 
theory  is  cast  aside,  there  is  little  to  . 


CHARADES 

The  average  American  Zionist  is 
indistinguishable  from  any  Jew,  but  there  is  a 
group  —  the  aliya  community  —  that  puts  its 
Zionism  into  practice  and  deserves  support", 
writes  YEHUDA  HANODED 


distinguish  the  average  member  of 
an  American  Zionist  group  from 
members  or  contributors  to  other 
Jewish  organizations. 

SO  LETS  stop  playing  charades. 
Let's  change  the  name  of  the  WZO 
to  what  it  really  is:  WOSi  —  the 
World  Organization  for  the  Support 
of  Israel. 

At  this  point,  !  can  already  hear 
the  objections  of  a  Charlotte 
Jacobson,  former  chairman  of  the 
WZO’s  American  section  and  a 
former  president  of  Hadassah.  Do 
the  federations  support  an  aiiya- 
oriented  youth  movement  like 
Young  Judea? 

J  once  heard  Rabbi  Joseph 
Sternstein,  president  of  the 
American  Zionist  Federation,  ex¬ 
plain  that  the  difference  between  a 
Zionist  like  him  and  other 
American  Jews  is  that  he  educates 
his  son  to  make  aliya.  How  can  one 
be  critical  of  people  like  the  above 
mentioned,  who  devote  their  lives 
to  building  support  for  Israel  among 
world  Jewry?  We  need  more 
Charlotte  Jacobsons  and  Joseph 
Sternsteins. 

1  mention  names  to  illustrate  that 
the  problem  lies  not  in  the  character 
and  effectiveness  of  such  leaden, 
but  in  what  roles  and  for  whom  they 
are  commissioned  to  lead,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  1  wonder  if  it  is  wise  to  call 
these  leaders  and  their  organiza¬ 
tions  “Zionist"? 

Israel  came  from  a  movement 
overflowing  with  ideological 
debate.  The  Jewish  state  was  carved 
out  by  leaders  who  followed  up  on 
their  ideas  through  personal  exam¬ 
ple.  litis  is  not  the  case  today. 

American  "Zionist”  leaders 
engage  in  discussions  demanded  of 


CAMP 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  Only  the  future  will  tell  if 
the  historic  Camp  David  Accords 
will  turn  oiit  to  be  Israel’s  Munich. 

The  return  of  the  whole  of  Sinai 
to  Egypt  after  four  bloody  wars  may 
turn  out  to  be  Israel’s  greatest  mis¬ 
take.  Now  the  world  can  exert  all  its 
political  and  moral  pressure  on 
Israel  to  give  up  the  remaining  “oc¬ 
cupied"  lands  of  Judea,  Samaria 
and  Gaza  and  even  Israel’s  capital, 
Jerusalem. 

After  most  wars  and  especially 
after  World  War  II,  Europe’s 
borders  were  drastically  changed. 
Russia  extended  its  western  borders 
for  security  reasons  and  so  did 
Poland,  to  name  a  few.  Israel  has 
every  right  to  add  a  Few  kilometres 
to  its  southern  border  with  Egypt. 
Extending  the  border  a  few 
kilometres  would  have  included  the 
Yamit  and  Rafah  salient  and  the 

THREATS  IN 
THE  KNESSET 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  One  of  the  most  frighten¬ 
ing  items  that  I  have  read  for  a  very 
long  time,  appeared  in  your  issue  of 
March  18.  I  refer  to  the  reported 
“threats"  against  MK  Ora  Namir 
and  members  of  her  Education 
Committee  staff  by  certain  “truant" 
members  of  the  committee. 

Is  this  what  our  much  vaunted 
democracy  has  come  to?  What  have 
we  come  to,  when  a  committee 
chairman  is  “threatened”  because 
she  is  doing  her  duty?  Israeli  voters 
are  entitled  to  know  whether  or  not 
their  representatives  in  the  Knesset 
are  doing  their  duty.  Our  TV  screen 
shows  us  clearly  that  very  few 
members  attend  the  regular 
meetings  of  the  Knesset.  Absence  is 
usually  justified  on  the  grounds 
that  the  errant  members  -are  busy 
with  committee  meetings.  If  they  do 
not  attend  committee  meetings 
either,  how  do  they  justify  their 
membership  of  the  Knesset  —  with 
all  the  substantial  benefits  that  ac¬ 
crue  to  them? 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  charges 
will  be  Investigated  and,  if  found  to 
be  correct,  that  appropriate  action 
will  be  taken. 

A.  LEVINE 

Tel  Aviv. 


DAVID 

Eilat  port  area,  it  also  would  have 
included  two  extremely  important 
air  bases.  Thus,  the  strategic  and 
humane  problems  now  tearing 
Israel  apart  would  have  been 
avoided.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been 
the  only  proof  of  Egypt’s  real 
sincerity  and  intention  to  keep  the 
peace. 

LLOYD  MORRISON 

West  Berlin. 
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international 
BESTSELLERS 
IN  FAWCETT 
PAPERBACKS 

NO  MAN  IS  AN  ISLAND 
—Johannas  Mario 

—  Sinjjnel 

HERE  AND  HEREAFTER 

—  Ruth  Montgomery 
STRANGERS  AMONG  OS 

—  Ruth  Montgomery 
EAST  OF  DESOLATION 

—  Jack  BSggmg 

ONE  NIGHT  IN  NEWPORT 

—  Elizabeth  Vfilars 


them  by  an  environment  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  pre-Israel  Europe. 
Their  task  is  —  externally  —  to 
justify  Israeli  policy  to  the 
American  electorate,  and  internally 
to  raise  money  and  to  insure  that 
Israel  remains  a  priority  in  the 
budget  decisions  of  the  American 
Jewish  community. 

Today's  “Zionist”  leaders,  it 
should  be  noted,  discharge  their 
duties  commendably.  And  changing 
the  WZO  to  the  WOSI  will  help. 
Drawing  on  the  fact  that  Israel  is  the 
factor  that  unites  American  Jews, 
they  can  increase  contact  of  all 
American  Jews  with  Israel  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  WZO’s  apparatus  available 
to  them.  It  will  help  the  WZO  to 
serve  the  world  it  represents.  With 
fair  representation,  no  longer  would 
the  chairman  of  the  WZO’s  Tora 
and  Education  department  ex¬ 
clusively  promote  Orthodoxy,  while 
the  majority  of  people  who  identity 
themselves  as  Jews  do  so  through 
the  Reform  and  Conservative 
movements. 

In  this  spirit,  the  recent  move  by 
United  Synagogue  is  a  positive  and 
important  step  in  creating  support 
For  Israel.  Israel  If  central  to 
American  Jews;  to  their  security, 
the  teaching  of  Hebrew,  to  their 
cuitural  and  philanthropic  calen¬ 
dars.  The  Conservative  leadership 
recognizes  this  publicly  as  a 
movement,  and  in  so  doing,  brings 
the  role  that  Israel  plays  in  the  lives 
of  its  members  to  the  forefront 

But  let's  not  confuse  the  impor¬ 
tant  functions  of  American 
“Zionists”  with  the  demands  of 
building  the  Jewish  state  in  our 
time.  Israel's  primary  need  from 
American  Jews  is  no  longer  dollars, 
if  this  were  true,  then  the  American 
taxpayer  is  a  Zionist  and  the  U.S. 


To  die  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  —  Beth  Hatefutsoth  will  pre¬ 
sent  an  extensive  exhibition  in  April 
1987  on  “Jews  in  Agriculture  in  the 
Didspbrd  in  the  19th  add  20th  cen¬ 
turies.” 

The  Museum  is  collecting 
documentary  material  for  tire  ex¬ 
hibition,  such  as;  photographs,  il¬ 
lustrations,  pictures,  documents, 
periodicals  and  professional 


Government  is  America’s  leading 
Zionist  organization.  Nor  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  called  a  Zionist  to  donate 
money  to  Israel. 

ISRAEL’S  greatest  need,  hence  a 
Zionist’s  greatest  task,  is  to  bring 
more  Jew  to  Israel.  It  is  difficult  for 
a  father  to  educate  his  son  to  make 
aliya  wbeu  the  tenets  he  bestows  to 
the  student  do  not  apply  to  the 
teacher.  American  "Zionist” 
leaders  cannot  portray  a  personal 
vision  for  the  building  of  the  Jewish 
state,  nor  speak  seriously  about 
Lsrael  in  ideological  terms,  tor 
several  reasons.. 

First,  to  do  so  would  be 
hypocritical.  Now  that  Israel  exists, 
the  debate  over  how  to  build  the 
Jewish  state  must  be  decided  by  the 
people  who  will  be  affected  by  the 
outcome  of  such  discussion,  namely 
Israelis  and  the  aliya- bound.  Se¬ 
cond,  ideologies  of  any  kind  do  not 
seem  to  be  popular  in  most  circles 
these  days.  Certainly  American 
Jews  do  not  care  for  ideological  dis¬ 
cussions  that  threaten  their  feelings 
of  security  as  Jews  outside  of  Israel. 

Besides,  the  immediate  need  is 
always  fund-raising.  In  this  regard, 
Israel's  problems  do  earn  sympathy 
from  American  Jews  and  their 
“Zionist"  leaders.  They  do  not 
speak  of  creating  a  superior  quality 
of  life  in  Israel  (not  to  be  confused 
with  an  anti-poverty  campaign  like 
Project  Renewal),  because  a  quality 
environment  depends  not  on 
buildings,  but  on  people. 

There  is  a  small  exception:  the 
aliya  community.  There  are  people 
who  dream  of  building  the  Jewish 
state,  because  they  will  do  just  that. 
At  garin  conferences  and  aliya 
meetings  throughout  the  world, 
there  are  Jews  who  gather  and 
debate  the  best  strategy  to  help 
build  Israel.  They  employ 
ideological  terms  to  describe  their 
visions  of  Israel's  future.  They  res¬ 
pond  unequivocally  to  the  challenge 
of  Israel’s,  and  hence  world  Jewry's 
survival.  And  there  are  Jews  to 
whom  material  advantage  is  less 
fulfilling  than  being  a  part  of  a 
dream. 

Such  are  the  people  that  a  Zionist 
movement  must  make  its  leaden  if 
Zionism  is  to  resume  the  role  of  a 
dynamic  force  outside  of  Israel.  But 
the  leaders  of  the  aliya  community 
cannot  compete  with  the  current 
“Zionist”  establishment.' By  virtue 
of  their  age,  wealth,  and  marital 
status,  they  fit  neither  in  the  realm 
of  Zionist  or  UJA  fund-raising,  nor 


JEWSIN 

AGRICULTURE 

publications,  publications  by  Jewish 
agricultural  schools  and  any  other 
relevant  material.  The  exhibition 
aims  at  presenting  and  reflecting  the 
part  played  by  Diaspora  Jews  in 
agriculture  in  the  19th  and  20th  cen¬ 
turies,  in  an  the  countries  of  their 
dispersion. 

Beth  Hatefutsoth  appeals  to 


in  the  mainstream  of  synagogue  life, 
Instead,  today's  aliya  leaden  are 
found  working  m  youth  movements 
and  Jewish  summer  camps,  teaching 
Hebrew  in  temple  classrooms,  or 
counselling  in  youth  programmes  in 

Israel, 

This  is  where  a  Zionist  leadership 
should  be:  educating  American 
Jews  towards  aliya  through  personal 
example. 

THE  QUESTION  before  the  Israeli 
Jew,  and  before  the  world's 
“Zionist”  organizations,  is  what 
percentage  of  money  donated  in  the 
name  of  Israel  should  be  reallocated 
by  way  of  the  World  Zionist 
Organization,  or  if  you  prefer,  the 
World  Organization  for  the  Support 
.of  Israel?  How  much  should  go 
directly  to  aliya  organizations?  Cur¬ 
rently,  significant  financial  support’ 
reaches  the  aliya  community  from 
the  WZO,  and  many  of  the  WZO's 
Junctions  ore  worthwhile  in  con¬ 
necting  world  Jewry  to  Israel. 

But  it  is  a  matter  of  priorities  and 
purse  strings,  it  is  simple  to  check 
which  movements  send  the  most 
Jews  on  programmes  to  Israel, 
which  sponsor  garinim,  nuclei  for 
settlement,  which  send  individual 
alim.  We  know  exactly  who  aspires 
to  do  the  most  vital  of  Zionist  work 
and  we  know  who  accomplishes  it; 
yet  the  aliya  community,  in  real 
terms,  is  starving. 

If  Israel’s  greatest  need  is  ini* 
migration,  doesn’t  it  make  sense  to 
support  those  who. preach,  teach, 
and  practise  aliya?  If  the  Zionist 
movement  has  “assimilated”  to  the 
point  where  the  average  American 
Zionist  is  indistinguishable  from  an; 
Jews,,  doesn't  it  make  sense  to  lend 
material  means  to  the  most  commit¬ 
ted,  dynamic,  and  credible  Zionists? 

The  decision  by  United 
Synagogues  of  America  should  be 
welcomed.  The  leadership  of  a  most 
significant  Jewish  organization  in 
America  aspires  to  participate,  in 
the  main  organization  through 
which  Israeli  and  American  Jews 
work  together,  the  WZO.  Aliya  b 
on  the  Conservative  agenda.  Let  us 
hold  them  accountable  to  their 
declaration. 

No  less  important  is  the 
imperative  to  understand  what 
Zionism  has  become  in  America; 
the  need  to  reconsider  its  future  is 
pressing. 

The  author  Is  a  member  of  a  settle¬ 
ment  group  working  in  a  development 
town. 


anyone  who  may  have  material  rele¬ 
vant  to  the  exhibition  to  send  it  to 
the  Museum,  preferably  with  a  brief 
explanation.  After  being 
photographed  and  documented,  the 
material  will  be  returned  to  the 
sender  if  so  requested. 

E.  BENJAMINI. 

Temporary  Exhibitions  Department, 
.  Beth  Hatefutsoth. 
P.O.B.  39359, 
Tel  Aviv  61392 


Fun  and  pleasure 

CRETE 

Kopel  Travel  offers  you  a  selection  of 
enjoyable  holidays,  on  this  beautiful  island 


Price 

19.4-21.6 


HOTEL  IRO 

Tourist  hotel 

$234 

HOTEL  LYTTOS 

1st  class  hotel 

$305 

ASTIR  PALACE 
ELOUNDABEACH 

Luxury  hotel 

$401 

Departures  every  Monday,  starting  April  By  return  following  Monday. 
Prices  are  per  person  in  doable  room,  and  include  return  flight  to  Crete,  7 

Rights  in  bote!  (half-board)  and  transfers  frond  airfield  to  and  from 
Hotel. 


Details  and  bookings: 


Flights  by  Adda 


moo<ww.TaunV  • 

Flights  subject  to  government  approval, 'and  to  charter  Sight 
regulations. 


<$> 

KOPEL  TRAVEL 

Head  office:"  14  Fiishman  St.,  Tel  Aviv. 
Tel.  03-246121,  and  at  all  Kopel 
"branches. 


sole  distributor 

Steimatzk 


It’s  a  Great  World  —  KOPEL  Makes  it  Greater 
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By  RAYMOND  BONNER 

•  ■  -  1  San  Salvador 

l^HHAT  so  many  Salvadorans  voted  last. Sunday,.: 
'  ■  often  at  personal  risSt,-^aS ‘fa  clear  indication  rf  a 

■  wair  weariness  and  a  desire  tor  a  quick  and  peace- 

■  fol  solution  to  the  war;”  a:jfaiversity  professor 
-  here  said.  That  was  the  most  wMeiyheld  assessment  of 

why  they  voted.  Yet  the  results  of  wKiit  was  probably  the 
tommy's  most  democratic  election -appeared  to  be  more 
political  infighting,  more  bloodshed  and  potentially  grave 
obstacles  to  United  States  policy  in  EUSalvador. 

Although  the  Christian  Democrats  of  President  Josh 
Napoledn  Duarte  emerged  with  a  pta£$ity — 35.3  percent 
of  the  nearly  1.5  million  votes  cast — rightist  parties  fh*» 
oppose  the  party's  social  and  economic  reforms  together 
won  52.4  percent  and  38  of  60  seats  fri  the  Constituent  As¬ 
sembly.  The  assembly  is  to  write  a  new  constitution  and 
name  an  interim  government. 

The  United  States,  which  lad  staked  its  hopes  on  a 
..  Christian  Democratic  victory,  wast^'inspired”  by  the’ 
turnout,  as  President  Reagan  ipjfl  his  news-  conference. 
But  officials  were  clearly  dismayed  by  the  rightist  vote 
totals,  in  particular  the  strong  showing  of  the  Na  tionalist 
Republican  Alliance.  The  party  is  led  by  Roberto  d’Au- 
brisson,  a  cashiered  artsy  major  believed  responsible  for 
death-squad  murders,  among  them  the  agsagyioarion  of 
Archbishop  Oscar  Arrrulfo  Romero  two  j«ars  ago.  During 
the  campaign,  Mr.  d’Aubuisson  referral  to  the  Christian 
Democrats  as  ''Communists”  and  vowed  to  1 ‘extermi¬ 
nate”  the  guerrillas  in  three  months.  , 

tLS.  Sees  a  HaH-Fun  Glass 

Reagan  Administration  efforts  to  make  the  best  of  the . 
''  election  seemed  to  fall  into  two  categories:  trying  to 
shape  a  coalition  government  that  would  continue  re¬ 
forms,  and  preparing  American  public  opinion  to  accept  a 
rightist-led  regime.  Everett  E.  Briggs,  a  deputy  assistant 
Secretary  of  State  who  was  in  EL  Salvador  for  the  voting, 
told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  ‘Tbe 
right-wing  parties  includeveiy  liberal  and  very  moderate 
people:’*  Even  Sir.  dTAubuisson,  who  has  been  persona  , 
non  grata  in  the  United  States  since  the  Archbishop  was 
murdered,  will  be  allowed  in  Washington  in  the  future, 

•<  said  Thomas  0_ Aiders,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State _ 
JwcJmer-AEOfiriGqaAfiairs.  In  San  Salvador,  Ambassa$sSi 
3.  .Deane  R.  ffintoxisent  political  and  army  leaders  a  letter? 
. .aftflchert  ton,  copy  of  a  foreign  aid'amendment  which  re-.-,' 
quires  President  Reagan  to  certify  Salvadoran  prepress 
an  human  rights  and  reforms.  Mr.  Hinton  has  called  the 
law*'stupid”  but  is  finding  it  useful  as  leverage  now. 

Rightist  opposition  to  including  the  Christian  Demo¬ 
crats  in  a  provisional  government  softened  after  party 
leaders  were  called  in  repeatedly  to  see  Mr.  Hinton.  "The 


In  Summary 

Reagan  Opens 
A  Window  of 
Credibility 

Tbe  foots  are  so  complex  and  the 
arguments  so  arcane  that  the  debate 
over  amis  control  has  usually  been 
.  monopolized  by  professionals  and  a 
few  passionately  concerned  onlook¬ 
ers.  But  with  members  of  Congress, 
chnrch  leaders  and  the  public  in  large 
numbers  raising  an  antinuclear 
voice.  President  Reagan  last  wed; 
felt  called  upon  to  reassert  a  bard 
line. 

Perhaps  a  bit  too  hard,  in  the  view 
of  some  specialists  who  were  sur¬ 
prised  by  Mr.  Reagan’s  announce¬ 
ment  that  "an  balance,  the  Soviet 
Union  does  have  a  definite  margin  of 
superiority4'  which  has  already  ex¬ 
posed  United  States  security  to  a 
“window  of  vulnerability.”  Moscow's 
edge,  he  told  an  evening  news  confer¬ 
ence,  can  “absorb  our  retaliatory 
blow  and  hit  us  again.’’  And  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “A  freeze  would  not  only  be 
disadvantageous — in  fact,  even  dan¬ 
gerous.”  It  would  also  let  the  Rus¬ 
sians  off  the  hook  in  forthcoming  ne¬ 
gotiations  cm  intercontinental  weap¬ 
ons  (expected  to  begin  this  summer) 
because  “there  would  be  no  incentive 
for  them”  to  dramatically  reduce  nu¬ 
clear  stockpiles  —  Mr.  Reagan's  ob¬ 
jective.  Therefore,  he  argued.  Con¬ 
gressional  proposals  to  freeze  the 
United  States  unclear  buildup  must 
wait  while  the  Pentagon  catchedup. 

The  responses  suggested  that  tbe 
White  Boose  strategy  behind  Mr. 
Reagan’s  first  prime-time  news  con¬ 
ference,  to  make  maximum  use  of 
the  telegenic  talents  at  hand,  was  not 
without  risk.  His  remarks  raised  at 
least,  two  broad  questions  — -  whether 
they  were  accurate,  and  whether  it 
was  wise  to  make  them  in  any  case. 
Defease  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Wein¬ 
berger,  implying  that  the  nuclear 
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Black  Star /James  Nachraay  end  Cndy  Karp:  Ualced  Press  Cntcnmtlso»l 

United  States  Ambassador  Deane'R.  IBnton  (left).  President  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  (center),  a  Christian  Democrat, 
and  Roberto  iTAabiiisson,  of  the  Nationalist  Republican  Affiance;  party  election  symbols.  > 


army  knows  that  the  Christian  Democrats  have  to  be  in  clearly  unpleasai 
the  government,  not  only  to  get  aid  from  the  United  mare  thap  11  pei 

States,  but  for  credibility  in  the  rest  of  tbe  world  as  well,”  ballots.  “The  pol 

said  a  local  business  leader  with  close  ties  to  the  army  and  and  invalid  votes 

the  American  Embassy.  Bui  tbe  role  the  right  envisions  ness  leader  said, 
for  the  Christian  Democrats  is  one  of  window-dressing.  guerrillas  said  ft 

r^any  observers  concluded  that  tbe  vote  was.  lessade-.- ...  ceived  between  11 
or  a  Victory  for  the  right  than  an  over-  p  ■  '  '  „«  a 
“wSiqSaug^xpressiOT  of  Salvadorans' refore>for,<peac3n  <>■ 


clearly  unpleasantly  surprised  by  the  turnout  However, 
mare  than  11  percent  of  the  voters  cast*  blank  or  invalid 
ballots.  “The  politicians  have  to  realize  that  these  blank 
and  invalid  votes  were  for  the  guerrillas,”  tbe  local  busi¬ 
ness  leader  said.  Even  same  politicians  who  oppose  the 
guerrillas  said  that  had  leftists  run,  they  would- have  re¬ 
ceived  between  15and3(j  parent  of  the  vote:  •  •  ••  •' 


f'ovi  ci  ry  :; -  far  five  days 

iwrioifl  ..oi:udr..:sriIlas  entail 


,  . *rWeMv6  Jaygte  to  see  if  this  cra?n^gqes  ajRaya’.qalfl.^,,,  w,guch  specnjflfig%afforded  little  comfort  to  yptgrsfep- 


respansibie  for  past  repression  were  retired,  among  them 
Major  d'Aubuisson.  Now  he  has  emerged  as  perhaps  the 
most  powerful  politician  in  the  country. 

The  election  also  restored  considerable  influence  to 
the  National  Concilia tlon  Party.  From  1961  until  the  1979 
coup,  it  was  the  official  government  party,  and  one  of  its 
annainred  colonels  or  generals  wore  the  presidential  sash. 
It  is  widely  accepted  that  the  party  deprived  Mr.  Duarte 
-  of  his  IS72  presidential  victory.  Because  neither  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Democrats  nor  the  Nationalist  Republicans  won  a 
majority  of  seats  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  last  week, 
the  National  Conciliation  deputies  wili  hold  the  margin  of 
power.  So  for,  tbe  party  leaders  have  been  waltzing  pub¬ 
licly  with  the  Nationalist  Republicans  and  flirting  quietly 
-  with  the  Christian  Democrats. 

In  addition  to  drafting  a  constitution  and  naming  a 
provisional  government,  tbe  Constituent  Assembly  will 
have  legislative  powers.  This  means  that  it  could  conceiv¬ 
ably  reverse  tbe  economic  reordering  begun  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Democrats.  The  moat  Important  change  has  been 
land  redistribution.  The  largest  estates  were  converted  to 
peasant  cooperatives  and  tenant  formers  were  allowed  to 
buy  up  to  17  acres  of  land  they  had  worked  as  sharecrop¬ 
pers.  To  make  credits  available  to  the  cooperatives  a™*  to 
redistribute  some  of  the  country's  wealth,  the  Christian 
Democrats  also  nationalized  the  trade  of  major  export 
crops  and  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  all  banks. 

All  the  rightist  parties  have  indicated  their  intention 
to  return  the  banks  and  export  trade  to  the  private  sector. 
They  also  criticized  land  reform,  but  the  program  will 
probably  survive  in  some  form  because  of  the  Reagan  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  support  for  it. 

The  Army  Is  Strengthened 

Another  result  of  the  elections  is  increased  political 
.  might  for  the  armed  forces,  which  have  been  the  key  oh- 
stade  to  a  political  solution  to  the  war.  In  an  interview  be¬ 
fore  the  vote.  President  Duarte  said  that  if  his  party  won, 
his  would  be  a  “legitimate  government”  that  could  com¬ 
mand  more  discipline  and  fewer  rights  abuses  by  tbe 
army.  The  Christian  Democrats  had  planned  to  dismiss  at 
least  two  senior  military  commanders  and  the  head  of  the 
Treasury  Police,  Col.  Francisco  Antonio  Moran.  Widely 
feared  by  Salvadorans,  the  Treasury  Police  are  consid¬ 
ered  the  most  repressive  of  the  security  forces.  Its  sol¬ 
diers  reportedly  moonlight  as  death  squad  members. 

Mario  Redaelli,  the  secretary  general  of  the  National¬ 
ist  Republicans,  said  last  week  that  his  party  would  not 
mate  any  changes  in  the  military  commanders.  “That  is 
to  be  handled  by  the  army  itself,"  he' said.  Mr.  d'Aubuis¬ 
son  has  said  that  the  army  should  be  freed  of  restraints. 

hi  the  aftermath  of  tbe  voting,  the  possibility  of  a  ne¬ 
gotiated  solution  looks  increasingly  remote.  Guillermo 
Manuel  Ungo,  the  exiled  leftist  leader,  said  the  guerrillas 
could  not  talk  to  a  regime  led  by  Mr.  d’Aubuissoo  “be¬ 
cause  it’s  foolish  to  believe  you  can  have  ademocratic  fas¬ 
cist.”  The  Socialist  International,  which  backs  negotia¬ 
tions,  said  the  “so-called  elections”  provided  “no  solution 
to  the  terrible  ravages  of  the  civil  war."  The  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration  now  may  be  even  less  inclined  to  press  for  ne¬ 
gotiations  because  it  interpreted  the  elections  as  showing 
IJ  u  that  thqjeuerrillas.lack. wide  popular  support.  However. ' 
"  3  -  for  five  days  hjfop^e, dimn£  fold  arieS  tbe  voting,  thegn^r- 
r.Mhrillas  engagba  the  arnVttf  fnfe^cirt  the  city  of  UsuliftaH1— 


!n;. 

no'HnP 


score  is  still  tied,  has  justified  S3 .6 
trillion  of  proposed  spending  as  nec¬ 
essary  “to  prevent  the  Sovte  Union 
from  acquiring  such  superiority." 
Other  officials,  hoping  to  tone  down 
Mr.  Reagan’S  interpretation,  said  the 
CGPcera  was  about  “trends." 

James  R-  Schlesinger,  Defense 
Secretary  in  the  Ford  Administration 
and  no  dove,  emphasized  that  “su¬ 
periority  is  very  difficult  to  meas¬ 
ure.”  He  said,  “One  of  the  elements 
that  has  always  maintained  deter¬ 
rence  is  uncertainty.  To  say  une¬ 
quivocally  that  we  may  be 
inferior. . .  weakens  deference  [and] 
is  alarming  to  our  allies.” 

Tbe  President  endorsed  last  week's 

propc«aJT  to  negotiate  first  and  freeze 
later,  by  Senators  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Democrat  of  Washington,  and  John 
W.  Warns',  Republican  of  Virginia. 
Their  58  senatorial  cosponsors,  in¬ 
cluded  a  few 'who  also  had  their 
names  on  the  freeze-first  resolution 
introduced  by  Senators  Mark  0.  Hat- 


Diagnoses  and 
prescriptions 
for  the 
economy:  a 
rountable 


a  man  waiting  to  vote  in  the  eastern  city  of  Zacatecoluca, 
where  only  a  few  hours  earlier  the  army  battled  guerril¬ 
las.  “It  is  a  very  dear  warning  to  the  left  that  there  is  a 
population  that  is  fed  up  with  the  war,”  said  an  educator 
who  supports  the  left's  political  goals. 

The  guerrillas,  who  boycotted  the  elections,  were 


'field.  Republican  of  Oregon  and  Ed¬ 
ward  M.  Kennedy ,  Democrat  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  and  160  House  members. 

-  In  an  unusual  nuclear  debate  in¬ 
volving  30  members  of  tbe  House, 
Representative  Robert  H.  Michel  of 
minds,  the  Republican  leader,  said, 
“Any  freeze  that  denies  ns  the  right 
to  boOd  tbe  B-l  bomber,  the  MX  mis¬ 
sile  or  the  Trident  submarine  is  not 
acceptable.”  But  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  decided  to  cut 
$3.2  billion — principally  from  MX  — 
from  next  year's  $216  billion  military 
budget  (Civil  defense  in 
trouble,  page  6.  J 


ing  the  prospect  of  being  governed  by  “the  same  faces  we 
saw  for  so  tong,”  as  a  United  States-educated  economist 
said.  In  October  1979,  a  coup  by  reform-minded  junior  offi¬ 
cers  halted  tbe  long  alliance  between  El  Salvador's  few 
wealthy  families  and  the  colonels  and  generals  who  had 
occupied  the  Presidential  Palace.  Several  senior  officers 


..their  biggest  operation  in  more  than  two  years  oFcm!' 
war.  The  guerrillas  have  substantial  support  and  control 
major  sections  of  the  provinces  of  Usulutfin  and  Morazfin. 

“What  does  this  mean  for  El -Salvador?”  the  univer¬ 
sity  professor  asked.  “In  very  simple  terms,  another  year 
of  war.”  A  colleague  added.  “The  absolute  paradox  is  that 
the  election  takes  us  further  away  from  the  peace.” 
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invasion  in  the 
South  Atlantic 

For  150  years,  London  was  more 
amused  than  interested  when  Buenos 
Aires  heatedly  and  repeatedly  as¬ 
serted  sovereignty  over  the  Falkland 
Islands,  5,000  square  miles  of  rocky, 
wtnd-blowa  South  Atlantic  sheep  pas¬ 
ture  with  possible  oilfields  off-shore. 
Last  week,  Argentina  finally  got  Brtt- 
,  ain’s  attention.  It  sent  4,000  troops  to 
seize  the  230  islands  (population  1.800 
humans  and  700,000  mofoly  absentee- 
owned  sheep)  which  Britain  had 
roled  since  ousting  an  Argentine  gar¬ 
rison  in  1833.  In  brief  fighting  with  80 
defending  British  marines,  an  Argen¬ 
tine  officer  was  killed.  Argentine 
newspapers  repotted  continuing  scat¬ 
tered  resistance  by  the  islanders. 

Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher 
ordered  a  task  force  of  75  to  40  Alps 
—  two  thirds  of  Britain's  naval 
strength—  to  the  Falklands.  but  was 
intentionally  vague  about  what  or¬ 
ders  tW  convey  would  be  given  when 
It  reaches  the  islands  In  about  two 
weeks.  “Thai  will  depend  on  the 
situation  at  the  time,”  she  told  the 
fine  (and  stormy)  Saturday  session 
of  Parliament  since-the  1956  Suez 
crisis.  Britain  aiso  broke  diplomatic 
relations  with  Argentina,  froze  its  as¬ 
sets  and  suspended  new  export 
credits  to  the  Buenos  Aires  regime. 

The  Defense  Ministry  refused  to 
comment  on  reportj^that  a  British  nu¬ 
clear  submarine  would  reach  the 
Falkland  Islands  today.  The  huge, 
task  force  includes  Queen  Elizabeth's ' 
younger  son.  Prince  Andrew,  an  anti¬ 
submarine  pilot  aboard  tie  Invinci¬ 


ble,  a  19,500-ton  aircraft  carrier.  Ar¬ 
gentina  mounted  the  invasion  from 
.  its  side  carrier,  the  25th  of  May,  a 
onetime  British  (later  Dutch)  ship 
that  was  launched  in  1943. 

Argentina  Ignored  invasion-eve  ap¬ 
peals  for  “restraint”  hum  President 
Reagan  and  United  Nations  officials. 
Homs  before  the  landing,  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  telephoned  Gen.  Leopoldo  Galti- 
eri,  the  Argentine  President,  and 
Mrs.  Thatcher.  Afterward  tbe  State 
Department,  still  hoping  to  head  off  a 
duel  between  a  close  ally  and  a  Latin 
American  power  it  has  been  wooing, 
asked  Buenos  Aires  to  “immediately 
cease  hostilities  and  to  withdraw.” 
Britain  called  the  Security  Council 
into  emergency  session,  but  without 
much  hope  for  action  since  United 
Nations  majorities  and  tbe  Soviet 
Union  have  previously  supported  Ar¬ 
gentina’s  “anticolonial”  claims. 

Argentina,  promising  protection 
for  Britons  and  “English-speaking 
Argentines,"  appointed  Gen.  Benja¬ 
min  Mezt&odez  governor  of  the  Is¬ 
lands,  which  it  calls  the  Malvinas. 
The  islands  lie  309  miles  from  Argen¬ 
tina’s  southernmost  tip  and  8,000 
miles  from  Britain. 

Islanders  strongly  oppose  Argen¬ 
tine  rule.  “The  system  they  stand  for 
Is  a  dictatorship,  where  people  per- . 
manentiy  disappear,"  said  Smart 
Wallace,  an  island  legislator. 
(Remembering  the  disappeared 
page  2.)  Residents  had  objected  to 
London's  consideration  oif  a  Hong 
KOog-hke  arrangement  to  lease  the 
islands  back  under  Argentine  sover¬ 
eignty. 

John  Sfittin.  defense  spokesman  for 
Britain's  Labor  Party,  said  r.rgdo- 
tma  was  “a  tinpot  fascist  junta” 
trying  to  divert  its  people  from  se¬ 
vere  economic  problems.  Thousands 
of  Argentines  were  arrested  early  in 
the  week  when  labor  and  human 
rights  advocates  demonstrated 
against  wage  freezes,  triple-digit 
inflation  and  military  dictatorship.  It 
was  the  biggest  such  protest  since  the 
1976  coup,  but  after  the  Falklands 
takeover,  the  political  weather  shift¬ 
ed,  at  least  for  now.  Other  thousands 
waved  flags  and  honked  auto  horns  in 
cadence  as  the}'  chanted  “Argentina! 
Argentina!”  General  Galfieri  went 
on  television  to  promise,  “We  will  not 
retreat" 


Staying  on  the 
Rooky  Road 

President  Reagan  maintained  last 
week  that  he  was  flexible  on  the  Fed¬ 
eral  budget  “not  a  great  stone  face,” 
and  said  he  would  even  take  a  trim  or 
two  in  proposed  Pentagon  spending. 

But  he  remained  pretty  flinty  oa  his 
economic  beliefs.  Although  the  latest 
figures  showed  a  9  percent  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  for  February,  the  highest 
since  World  War  II,  the  President 
said  tbe  solution  was  to  stick  with 
Rftflganomirg- 

High  interest  rates  are  responsible 
for  hard  times,  he  argued  in  his 
Thursday  evening  news  conference, 
and  “there  Is  nothing  the  Govern¬ 
ment  can  do  about  this  except  hope 
we  can  prove  to  then  [skeptics  on 
Wail  Street]  we  are  serious  about 

continuing  this  program.” 

But  if  interest  rates  are  staying 
high  largely  because  of  impending 
huge  deficits,  as  some  analysts  insist. 
Wall  Street  was  unlikely  to  feel  better 
over  reports  that  tbe  Office  of  Man¬ 
agement  and  Budgut  was  sow  esti¬ 
mating  a  $124  billion  splash  of  red  ink 
for  next  fiscal  year,  some  $32  billion 


higher  than  its  initial  projection. 

Yesterday,  in  the  first  of  a  series  of 
weekly  radio  talks,  Mr.  Reagan 
urged  patience  and  gave  a  new  effec¬ 
tive  date  for  his  responsibility  for  the 
economy.  “The  reduced  Government 
spending  and  tbe  10  percent  tax  cut  in 
July  will  be  tbe  real  beginning  of  our 
program,”  he  said. 

Democrats  responded  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  had  long  since  begun  and  just 
wasn't  working. 

Tbe  President’s  pleas  for  patience 
followed  news  that  the  Government's 
index  of  leading  economic  indicators 
dipped  by  three-tenths  of  one  percent 
in  February.  This  was  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  a  sign  that  tbe  recession 
might  not  be  at  bottom  quite  yet. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  Administration 
emissaries  reportedly  met  in  private 
with  key  members  of  Congress  in  a 
bunt  for  spending  reductions  that 
wouldn't  involve  a  loss  of  face  for  the 
President  and  a  loss  of  votes  later 
tins  year  for  members  of  Congress. 

Tbe  Senate  Budget  Committee  met 
in  public,  largely,  ft  seemed,  to  decry 
White  House  intransigence.  The  Re¬ 
publican-run  panel  promised  it  would 
begin  drafting  a  budget  in  two  weds, 
after  the  Easts:  recess. 
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In  Summary 


Hanging  Tough 
On  West  Bank 
And  the  Sinai 

The  Israeli  Government  last  week 
enforced  its  hard  line  against  Pales¬ 
tinian  protests  in  the  West  Bank  and 
Jewish  holdouts  in  Sinai. 

Most  Sinai  settlers,  nearly  1,400 
families,  have  packed  their  belong¬ 
ings  and  reluctantly  met  the  army’s 
deadline  for  evacuating  the  final 
third  of  the  desert,  which  is  to  be 
handed  over  to  Egypt  on  April  25 
under  the  Camp  David  accords.  But 
several  hundred  militants  stayed  be¬ 
hind,  vowing  to  resist  eviction  — ; 
most  passively,  some  not.  Reinforced 
by  extreme  nationalists  and  Yeshiva 
students,  they  built  barricades  of 
tires,  boards  and  barbed  wire  in 
YamiL  in  Atzmona,  Orthodox  Jews 
who  established  the  settlement  after 
Camp  David  continued  to  build  a  new 
synagogue. 

In  the  West  Bank  —  where  Israel’s 
latest  moves  toward  what  residents 


Militant  Jewish  settlers  taking  up 
fortified  positions  In  Yamit  last  week. 

regard  as  creeping  .annexation  pro¬ 
voked  pxoteste  in  wBclj  si?;  Arabs  and . , 
one  Israeli  soldier  died'—  the  -mood.- 
largely  reverted  from  open  defiance 
to  sullen  resentment.  Israeli  para¬ 
troopers  and  border  police  patrolled 
major  towns  and  prevented  young 
Palestinians  from  staging  mass 
demonstrations.  However,  terrorists 
booby-trapped  the  car  of  a  Palestin¬ 
ian  official  who  has  cooperated  with 
Israeli  authorities. 

Violence  also  flared  in 'the  Golan 
Heights,  where  local  Druses,  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  Arab  religious  sect,  have 
been  staging  a  general  strike  to  pro¬ 
test  Israel's  annexation  of  the  for¬ 
merly  Syrian  territory  in  December. 
Four  Druses  who  tried  to  organize  a 
demonstration  were  shot  in  the  legs 
by  Israeli  troops.  Six  soldiers  were 
slightly  injured. 

With  protests  muffled  in  the  West 
Bank,  Arab  citizens  of  Israel  proper- 
took  up  the  Palestinians’  cause.  For 
the  first  time,  according  to  Arab  lead¬ 
ers,  they  hoisted  the  forbidden  flag  of 
the  Palestine  liberation  Organiza¬ 
tion  at  rallies  marking  Land  Day,  the 
anniversary  of  the  killing  of  six  Arabs 
by  Israeli  troops  in  1976  during  pro¬ 
tests  against  Government  expropria¬ 
tion  of  Arab  land  in  Galilee.  Speak¬ 
ers,  including  a  Jewish  Communist 
leader  and  member  of  Parliament, 
called  for  creation  of  a  separate 
Palestinian  state  and  an  end  to  what ' 
they  regard  as  discrimination 
against  the  600,000  Israeli  Arabs. 
Many  Arab  shopkeepers  observed  a 
general  strike,  described  by  one  or¬ 
ganizer  as  “a  political  answer  to  the 
pogroms  which  the  Government  is 
making  in  the  occupied  territories.” 

Israel  has  ousted  three  elected 
Palestinian  mayors  over  their  sup¬ 
port  for  the  P.L.O.  and  funneled 
money  into  more  malleable  village 
leagues.  Last  week,  two  Arab  mayors 
who  support  peaceful  relations  with 
Israel  condemned  the  Government 
policy.  “The  occupation  chooses  the 
worst  of  the  Arabs  to  deal  with,”  said 
Mayor  Mustapha  Natsche  of  Hebron. 
“They  are  following  an  ostrich  poli¬ 
cy,”  said  Mayor  Elias  M.  Freij  of 
Bethlehefn.  “What  took  place  during 
the  past  three  weeks  was  not  on  or¬ 
ders  from  tbe’P.L.0.  People  see 
things  and  are  fed  up.” 

Iran  Recoups 
In  Gulf  War 

.  Iran  invited  back  the  Western  press 
test  week  for  an  exercise  in  show  and 
tell.  The  Islamic  Republic  would  like 
the  world  to  know  that  its  forces  have 
broken  the  back  of  the  18-month-old 
Iraqi  invasion,  tolling  back  Iraqi 
troops  in  places  to  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  border. 

President  Saddam  Hussein  con¬ 
ceded  Iran’s  success  and  urged  his 
battered  army  not  to  feel  bitter  over 

what  he  called  “the  rearrangement 
of  the  Iraqi  defense  lines.”  Hoping  to 
cut  his  losses  and  end  the  war  before 
September,  when  a  meeting  of  non- 
aligned  leaders  is  scheduled  in  Bagh¬ 
dad,  the  Iraqi  President  has  been  ex¬ 
ploring  a  number  of  diplomatic  ap¬ 
proaches.  He  has  expressed  willing¬ 
ness  to  negotiate  a  full  withdrawal  of 


Iraqi  forces,  even  if  that  means  giv¬ 
ing  up  the  Shatt  al  Arab  waterway 
that  divides  the  two  countries. 

It  was  to  gain  control  of  the  Shatt — 
and  to  punish  Iran’s  attempts  to  in¬ 
flame  the  Shiite  Moslem  majority  of  ' 
Iraq  —  that  Saddam  Hussein  moved 
in  the  first  place.  But  with  rival  Syria 
at  its  back  and  a  greater  ideological 
commitment  to  opposing  Israel,  Iraq 
was  never  willing  to  commit  all  its 
tanks  and  planes. 

Iran’s  revolution,  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  to  thrive  on  enemies  and 
its  leaders  almost  appeared  to  wel¬ 
come  a  real  external  threat  to  rally 
domestic  support.  The  irregulars  of 
the  Revolutionary  Guards  shaped  up 
into  an  impressive  fighting  force, 
while  Iran’s  regular  Army  seemed  to 
1  recover  from  the  purges  following  . 
the  1979  revolution.  Spare  parts  for 
American  weaponry  were  quietly 
supplied  by  Israel,  which  views  Iraq 
as  the  more  dangerous  foe. 

Support  for  Iraq  has  come  from 
Jordan  and  the  conservative  Arab  re¬ 
gimes  of  .the  Persian  Gulf  which  were 
not  eager  for  Iraq  to  win  decisively 
but  certainly  didn’t  want  it  to  be  hu¬ 
miliated  by  Iran.  The  war  gave 
Egypt  a  chance  to  repair  relations 
with  the  Arab  world;  Egyptians'  are 
said  to  be  among  the  “volunteers” 
serving  with  Iraqi  forces. 

U.S.  Braces 
Asia  on  Arms 

The  guns  versus  butter  debate  in 
the  United  States  last  week  trailed 
Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Wein¬ 
berger  to  Asia,  where  his  pleas  for 
higher  military  spending  got  a  polite 
but  negative  reception. 

In  Tokyo,  Mr.  Weinberger  touched 
a  raw  economic  nerve,  wamiifg  that 
unless  Japan  substantially  raised 
military  spending  —  budgeted  at 
$11.75  billion,  less  than  1  percent  of 
G.N.P.  —  pressures  would  grow  in 
the  United  States  Congress  to  restrict 
Japanese  imports.  The  Japanese 
countered  that  there  was  no  public 
consensus  for  an  arms  buildup 
that,  in  any  case,  attempts  to  pare 
their  budget  deficit  of  $60  billion-plus 
took,  precedence. 

In  Seoul,  the  Secretary  also  ad¬ 
vanced  American-economic interests ' 
as  much"  '^  nnlitaiy  ones  wb£n4K»^~ 
turned  down  a'Sobth  Korean  plea  that 
Washington  relax  restrictions  on  the 
export  of  weapons  made  in  South 
Korea  under  American  license.  The 
Koreans  tend  to  charge  much  lower 
prices  for  these  weapons,  undercut¬ 
ting  American  companies.  Mr.  Wein¬ 
berger  said  that,  as  in  the  past,  the 
United  States  would  consider  Korean  . 
sales  “on  a  case-to-case  basis.” 

A  bit  of  horse-trading  also  underlay 
tiie  reaffirmations  of  mutual  strate¬ 
gic  interests  by  Mr.  Weinberger  and 
the  Philippines  President,  Ferdinand 
E.  Marcos.  While  the  American 
toured  the  Subic  Bay  naval  base  and 
Clark  air  field,  vital  links  in  the 
11,000-mile-long  supply  line  to  the 
United  States  fleet  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  Mr.  Marcos  reminded  report¬ 
ers  that  the  two  countries  had  agreed 
to  an  early  review  of  a  1979  agree-  ■ 
meat  an  American  use  of  the  facili¬ 
ties  under  which  Manila  receives  $500 
million  worth  of  military  aid  a  year. 

The  agreement  expires  in  1984. 

The  Errors  of 
Vietnam’s  Ways 

Communist  regimes  usually  save 
their  bursts  of  self-critical  candor 
until  after  the  old  guard  has  safely 
been  changed,  but  at  Vietnam's  Fifth 
Party  Congress  last  week  the  re¬ 
criminations  just  wouldn’t  keep. 
Vietnam  gets  $3  million  a  day  from 
Moscow,  according  to  Western  esti¬ 
mates,  but  Prime  Minister  Pham 
Van  Dong  said  it  suffers  from  short¬ 
ages  of  nearly  everything —  energy, 
materials,  transport,  clothing,  hous¬ 
ing,  medicines  and  even  paper. 

Lee  Duan,  the  party  secretary, 
blamed  the  “many  acute  problems” 
in  part  on  “shortcomings  and  mis, 
takes  of  the  party  and  state  agencies, 
from  national  down  to  grass-roots 
level.”  Among  unworthy  members  to 
be  “resolutely  expelled  from  the 
party  as  soon  as  possible,”  he  listed 
“all  opportunists,  exploiters,  smug¬ 
glers,  speculators,  people  involved  in 
corruption  and  bribery  and  oppres¬ 
sors  of  the  masses.” 

In  an  even  sterner  indictment  sent 
last  year  to  members  of  the  National 
Assembly,  Nguynen  Khac  Vien,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  foreign  language  periodical 
Vietnamese  Studies,  blamed  “the 
hasty  leap-forward  mentality”  for 
Vietnam’s  plight-  The  Far  Eastern 
Economic  Review  reported  his  criti¬ 
cisms  included  “rank  inefficiency**  in 
the  Government,  which  is  permeated 
by  “intellectuals  who  specialize  in  op- 
portunisrn  and  crudely  flatter  the 
leadership.”  He  called  for  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  errors  to  resign. 

Last  week,  Lee  Duan,  Pham  Van 
Doug  and  the  influential  Le  Due  Tho 
held  onto  power.  However,  Vo 
Nguyen  Giap,  the  ailing  71-year-old 
general  who  was  credited  with  de¬ 
feating  the  French  at  Dienblenpbn 
and  United  States  forces  20  years 
later,  was  retired  from  the  Politburo 
along  with  five  others. 

Barbara  Slavin 

and  Milt  Freudenbelm 


The  Political  Climate  Is  Getting  More  Turbulent 


Breaking 
Silence  on 
Argentina’s 
‘Missing’ 

By  EDWARD  SCHUMACHER  . 

Buenos /Elres 

MRRGENTINA  ha#  seen  thousands  of  disap- 
pearances  and  assassinations  since  the. 
military  took  power  six  years  ago,  but 
the  reaction  to  the  latest  case  was  ex¬ 
traordinary.  The  disappearance  and  murder  a 
few  weeks  ago  of  Ana  Maria  Martinez,  a  pregnant 
young  woman  and  former  member  of  a  leftist 
party,  was  protested  by  mainstream  civic,  politi¬ 
cal  and  labor  leaders,  newspapers,  magazines 
and  ordinary  citizens  —  as  well  as  the  human 
rights  groups,  whose  vigil  had  been  lonely.  “The 
tragic  death  of  Ana  Maria  Martinez,”  a  group  of 
respected  attorneys  said,  “is  a  flag  that  repre¬ 
sente  the  wounds  of  thousands  of  unexplained  dis¬ 
appearances  that  suffocate  the  country.” 

The  outspokenness  reflects  growing  willingness 
to  criticize  the  military.  Union  street  'demonstra¬ 
tions  last  week  were  the  largest  and'  most  violent 
in  six  years.  Hundreds  of  people  were  reportedly 
detained  and  at  least  10  were  Injured.  Largely  eco¬ 
nomically  motivated,  the  labor  unrest  had  been 
evolving  over  recent  months,  adding  weight  to 
citizens’  demands  for  an  accounting  of  the  more 
than  6,000  missing  Argentines  and  presenting  the 
military  with  a  ticklish  challenge. » 

-  'Classic*  Right-Wing  Operation 

The  Interior  Minister,  Gen.  Alfredo  St_  Jean, 
promised  last  month  to  release  an  accounting,  a 
change  from  the  military’s  previous  insistence 
that  the  missing  were  casualties  of  war  and  should 
be  forgotten  as  presumably  dead.  Two  weeks  ago, 
the  military  Government  announced  the  release 
of  80  political  prisoners,'  made  possible,  it  said 
then,  by  improvement  in  the  security  situation. 

Miss  Martinez  was  kidnapped  a  half-block  from 
her  home  in  a  poor  working  class  suburb  20  miles 
from  Buenos  Aires.  She  was  forced  at  gunpoint 
i  into  a  Ford  Falcon  that  had  been  seen  cruising  the 


Sygma/ Carlos  C&rrtoo 


Demonstrator  holding  up  photograph  of  a  missing 
relative  In  the  Plaza  de  Mayo  in  Buenos  Aires. 


neighborhood.  She  was  found  dead  two  weeks 
later,  half-buried  in  a  muddy  river  delta.  Human 
rights  leaders  said  the  murder  was  a  classic 
operation  by  right-wing  groups,  close  to  or  part  of 
the  security  forces. 

Foreigners  in  Western  countries  have  long  been 
angry  about  human  rights  abuses  in  Argentina, 
but  Argentines  had  remained  notably  silent. 
Many  of  them  feared  retribution;  still  more  had 
mixed  feelings  of  acquiesence  and  support.  The 
national  consensus  six  years  ago  held  that  drastic 
measures  were  needed  to  combat  leftist  terrorism 
that  claimed  almost  700  lives  before  the  military 
took  over. 

Today,  the  climate  of  terror  has  ended.  Miss 
Martinez  was  the  first  political  assassination  vic¬ 
tim  recorded  this  year.  Last  year,  human  rights 
groups  listed  one  assassination  and  one 
disappearance.  Press  censorship  has  eased. 
Knowledge  of  abuses  has  spread.  Many  Argen¬ 


tines  privately  concede  that  the  military  overre¬ 
acted.  There  is  no  groundswdi  of  demands  to 
prosecute  them,  but  many  want  an  accounting. 
Most  of  the  missing  presumably  were  killed  in  tor¬ 
ture  chambers,  pushed  from  airplanes  or  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  other  grisly  fates  described  by  survi¬ 
vors.  But  their  mothers  and  other  relatives  con¬ 
tinue  to  hope  some  may  be  alive. 

The  new  alliance  of  forces  was  dramatized 
when  burly  union  men  from  the  Light  and  Power 
Walkers  joined  mothers  of  the  missing  in  their 
weekly  march  around  the  Plaza  de  Mayo,  la  front 
of  the  presidential  offices,  on  the  fifth  annivereaiy 
of  the  disappearance  of  Oscar  Smith,  the  union's 
secretary  general.  The  men  demanded  “an  im¬ 
mediate,  foil  investigation.”  Mr.  Smith  bad  op¬ 
posed  the  military  politically,  but  was  not  allied 
with  guerrillas  or  their  supporters.  At  a  memorial 
maw  for  him,  with  leaders  of  the  outlawed  Gen¬ 
eral  Confederation  of  Labor  present,  there  were 
shoute  of  “Let  the  missing  reappear  alive.” 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Argentina,  pos¬ 
sibly  the  most  conservative  on  the  continent,  was 
mute  during  the  worst  years.  But  four  months 
ago,  the  Conference  of  Bishops  issued  a  statement 
lamenting  “the  anguishing  situation  of  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  disappeared.”  Bishops  have  been 
speaking  out.  “How  can  it  be,”  asked  Bishop  Mi¬ 
guel  Hesayn  of  Neuqten,  in  a  recent  Sunday  homi¬ 
ly,  “that  the  moral  crisis  that  the  entire  country  is 
now  talking  about  has  readied  a  point  where  the 
torture  of  mothers’  and  fathers’  hearts  has  been 
practically  institutionalized? 1  ’ 

An  Admiral  Speaks  Up 

■  Five  main  political  parties  have  also  called  for 
an  accounting.  Political  leaders  believe  that  un¬ 
less  the  issue  is  resolved  before  they  return  to 
power,  they  will  be  caught  between  popular  pres¬ 
sure  and  military  stonewalling. 

Many  in  the  military  fear  that  an  accounting 
will  lead  to  an  Argentine  version  of  the  Nurem- 
burg  trials.  But  General  St  Jean  has  denied  res 
ports  that  the  military  is  considering  a  ban  on  fu¬ 
ture  probes  into  their  actions. 

Fissures  have  developed  in  the  armed  forces. 
Retired  Adm.  Eduardo  Emilio  Massera,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  junta  at  the  time  of  the  1976  coup ,  called 
publicly  for  release  of  a  list  of  people  the  military 
knows  to  be  dead.  In  punishment,  the  navy  jailed 
the  admiral  for  10  days.  This  infuriated  the  army, 
which  demanded  a  longer  sentence. 

The  Government  has  tried  to  defuse  the  furor 
over  the  Martinez  case,  asserting  it  is  pressing 
ahead  with  the  investigation.  Interior  Ministry  of¬ 
ficials  at  first  blamed  extreme  leftists  seeking  to 
discredit  the  Government.  But  later,  two  leading 
newspapers,  citing  unnamed  military  sources, 
said  extreme  rightists  killed  the  woman.  That  the 
newspapers  reported  these  stories  at  all  was  a 
sign  of  the  change  that  has  come  to  Argentina. 


Domestic  Feud  Shakes  Political  Dynasty 


Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  (back  to  camera),  Menaka  GandM  (left),  Rajiv  and  bis  wife,  Sooia,  and  Rajiv’s  children,  Raimi  and  Priya,  at  the  Prime 

Minister’s  residence  In  Ndw  Delhi  In  1175. 


By  MICHAEL  T.  KAUFMAN 


NEW  DELHI  —  It  was  a  clear  case  of  life  imi¬ 
tating  kitsch.  In  a  theme  common  to  hundreds  of 
Bombay  film  melodramas,  the  proud  mother-in- 
law  turned  her  matriarchal  fury  on  her  widowed 
daughter-in-law  and  ordered  her  out  of 
the  bouse  for  plotting  against  the  lami-  _ 
ly*s  interests.  The  young  widow  stalked 
off  with  her  young  child  insisting  that 
she  was  being  wrongfully  accused. 

But  this  was  no  film  and  the  mother-in- 
law  was  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi, 
the  powerful  leader  of  more  than  700  mil¬ 
lion  people,  as  gossip-loving'  Indians 
watched  fascinated  last  week,  the  do¬ 
mestic  conflicts  of  their  First  Family  ■ 
blossomed  in  full  view  over  issues  of 
honor,  loyalty  and  claims  to  dynastic 
succession.  The  scenario  unfolded  after 
Maneka  Gandhi,  the  26-year-old  widow 
of  the  Prime  Minister’s  son,  Sanjay, 
spoke  at  a  rally  organized  by  her  hus¬ 
band’s  closest  associate,  Akbar  Ahmed. 

He  was  one  of  the  novice  politicians 
swept  into  power  on  Sanjay  Gandhi’s 
coattails  and  whose  influence  sharply 
declined  after  their  leader  died  in  a 
plane  crash  18  months  agoand  San  jay’s 
brother,  Rajiv,  entered  politics.  Malting 
clear  that  she  regarded  Mr.  Ahmed's 
meeting  as  a  challenge,  the  Prime 
Minister  denounced  it.  Nonetheless, 

Maneka  Gandhi  appeared  at  the  gather¬ 
ing  and  made  a  fairly  innocuous  speech 
that  proclaimed  ter  loyalty  to  the 
Gandhi  family.  She  returned  to  the 
Prime  Minister's  tame,  where  her  room 
adjpins  that  of  Rajiv  and  Ids  wife.  The 
next  day,  Mrs.  Gandhi  gave  her  a  letter 
and  asked  her  to  leave. 

That  is  the  basic  script,  but  in  symbols 
apparent  to  virtually  every  Indian,  there 
was  much  more  to  the  story.  Conflicts 
between  mothers-itf-law  and  daughters- 


in-law  are  common.  Supplying  a  subconscious 
counterpoint  to  the  headlines  on  the  First  Family 
feud,  routine  small  stories  recounted  the  persecu¬ 
tion  of  newlywed  brides  in  the  homes  of  their 
mothers-in-law.  Also,  the  expulsion  of  a  widow,  in 
the  Hindu  context,  is  viewed  virtually  a  violation 
of  taboo.  Widows  can  be  abused  and  shamed,  but 


Maneka’s  Letter  to  Mrs.  Gandhi 

Dear  Mummy, 

As  usual  you  have  written  a  letter  meant  for  posterity  and  the 
press.  In  that  are  several  statements  that  are  simply  not  true .  The 
first  offense  that  you  keep  talking  about  is  bad  language  and  you 
can  produce  the  family  or  your  people  as  witnesses,  but  it  simply 
isn't  true.  Secondly,  you  have  talked  about  Sanjay  complaining 
(about  me)  when  you  know,  and  so  does  everyone  else,  of  how 
much  affection  he  had  for  me. 

Now  we  come  to  the  actuals.  The  indignities  and  physical  and 
mental  abuse  I  have  suffered  in  the  house — no  and  I  repeat —  no 
human  being  would  have  suffered.  As  soon  as  Sanjay  died  you 
started  literally  torturing  me  in  every  conceivable  way.  1  have 
borne  it  for  a  long  time  because  of  Sanjay  and  because  I  am  your 
bahu  (Hindi  for  daughter-in-law). 

If  I  had  wanted  to  be  against  you  I  would  not  have /ought  so 
bitterly  for  you  In  the  Janata  years — a  fact  you  seem  to  have  con¬ 
veniently  forgotten  —  whin  the  rest  of  your  family  was  packed 
and  ready  to  go  abroad.  I  repeat  what  I  scad  earlier —  that  7  am 
not  political  mid  have  no  wish  to  be  —  but  please  let  me  live  my 
life  directly  without  shouting  and  abusing  me  all  the  time. 

Today  you  have  ordered  me  to  leave  the  house  in  front  of  two 
witnesses,  insulted  me  in  front  of  the  servants,  ordered  my  lug¬ 
gage  searched,  confiscated  my  son  and  told  me  1  cannot  take  him, 
abused  me  in  public ,  called  my  family  names  and  sacked  my  ser¬ 
vants.  For  what?  I  wertt  to  the  convention  as  a  guest.  I  spoke  and 
will  always  speak  for  you. 

The  rest  is  up  to  you.  No  amountof  letters  to  me  will  help  but  a 

little  bit  of  affection  will.  My  son  will  always  be  your  grandson 
firsthand  even  if  you  don't  see  me,  he  will  come  to  see  you. 

I  remain  your  daughter-in-law, 

Maneka. 


they  must  be  maintained  and  given  sustenance  by 
their  husband’s  kin. 

The  first  gush  of  sympathy,  in  Delhi  at  least, 
therefore  seems  to  have  been  for  Maneka.  And 
skeptics,  including  some  of  her  ranffriant*  say  an 
awareness  of  cultural  realities  shaped  her  strat¬ 
egy.  Students  of  India's  political  domesticity  and 
domestic  politics  contend  that  Maneka, 
by  appearing  at  the  rally  nominally  held 
to  reaffirm  Sanjay’s  ideals,  saved  no¬ 
tice  that  she  had  ended  her  mourning 
period  and  was  ready  to  challenge 
Rajiv’s  implicit  claim  to  succeed,  her 
husband  as  heir  apparent.  “Basically, 
she’s  put  the  Prime  Minister  in  a  cor¬ 
ner,”  said  one  of  Marietta's  former  as¬ 
sociates.  “Mrs.  Gandhi  really  could  not 
allow  someone  in  ter  own  home  to  work 
against  her  son.  But  once  she’s  thrown 
her  out,  everybody  is  going  to  say,  'poor 
Maneka.’  And  as  long  as  she  keeps  offer¬ 
ing  to  have  her  little  son  visit  bis  grand¬ 
mother,  she  is  also  affirming,  ’I  am  a 
Gandhi.'  Maneka  is  very  smart  She 
may  only  read  film  magazines,  but  she 
has  watched  Mrs.  Gandhi,  who  2s  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  manipulative  politician  la¬ 
the  world,  and  she  has  learned  her  les¬ 
sons  well.” 

Whether  Maneka  is  as  calculating  as 
skeptics  insist  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
But  by  moving  to  a  hotel  instead  of  to  her 
own  mother’s  home,  she  has  kept  the  pot 
boiling.  And  she  made  sure  the  Indian 
press  received  her  response  to  her  moth¬ 
er-in-law’s  letter.  Her  reply  is  a  social 
and  political  document  that  illuminates 
family  lines  of  authority  and  ambigu¬ 
ously  mixes  contrition  and  attack. 

The  latest  wrinkle  in  the  melodrama  is 
that  Maneka  has  been  Invited  to  speak  at 
otter  rallies  sponsored  by  her  husband’s 
demoted  friends,  while  Rajiv  will 
shortly  be  the  guest  at  a  rally  promoted 
by  what /are  described  as  the  “true  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Sanjay.” 
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OPEC’s  Collective  Deficit  Could  Reach  $10  Billion  This  Year 
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to  Poor  Nations 


By  CLYDE  EL  FARNSWORTH 
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•  Washington 

|H£  moon  has  its  dark  side,  and  so  does  the  slide  in 
world  oil  prices. 

Although  it  has  already  led  to  lower  inflation 
in  the  United  States  and  other  on-importing  coun¬ 
tries  and  might  help  boostthem  out  of  recession,  the  drop 
fo  Oil  prices  could  also  cause  further  tightening  In  imerua- 
tidnal  lending,  especially  to  tine  more  impoverished  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  third  world. 

Evensome  third  world  oil  exporters  have  been  caught 
in  the  squeeze.  Nigeria,  a  heavy  borrower  which  has  been 
running  a  monthly  trade  deficit  of  $600  million,  last  week 
froze  virtually  all  imparts  because  of  the  decline  in  its  o3 
revenue.  The  most  populous  African  country  with  nearly 
M  million  inhabitants,  it  is  under  pressure  to  cut  prices 
more  deeply  than  permitted  by  OPEG  agreements  to  try 
to  increase  sales  and  revenues.  Actiagin  support  of  Ni- 
geria— and  the  oil  carteTs'$34-aharre!  benchmark  price 
—  Saadi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  have  threatened  to  cancel 
contracts  with  international  oil  companies  that  reduce 
purchases  of  Nigeria’s  $36  J5(Ka-barreJ  oil  in  favor  of 
equally  high-grade  $31  oil  bom  the  North  Sea  and  other 
non-OPEC  sources.  Saudi  Arabia  ?dso  is  reportedly  ex¬ 
tending  emergency  credits  to  Nigeria  tofeeep  it  from 
breakhu  ranks  with  the  Oiganizatioii  of  Petroleum  Ex¬ 
porting  Coontries  on  prices. 

Some  economists  predict  that  tlie  10-  to  15-percent  de¬ 
cline  hi  world  oil  prices  so  far  tifls  year  wQl  result  In  new 
demands  on  a  credit  market  already  bested  by  indns- 
trial  countries  trying  to  finance  swollen  government  defi- 
cits.  Economist  Ronald  McKinnon  of  Stanford  University 
said  the  deficits  of  West  Germany  and  Xapnn  were  run- 
hingashighastbeUnitedStatesdeflcittrfaroandSBObtl- 
lion. “Collectively,  we're  going  to  be  very  short  of  savings 
because  of  these  massive  defitfts, and  I  fear  the  results 
will  be  very  Ugh  real  rates  of  interest  lor  an  extended 
period,”  he  said.  Ernest  Stem,  senior  vice  president  bf  the 
World  Bank,  added,  “The  reduced  level  of  savings  could 
put  considerable  pressure  on  the  financial  system,  and 
there  may  wefi  be  some  crowding  oat  of  borrowers  in  the 
future.” 


-  Until  this  year,  ofl  exporters — chiefly  the  less-popu¬ 
lated  ones  such  as  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait  and  Libya  that 
were  earning  more  from  oil  thhn  they  could  spend  on  im¬ 
ports  —  were  building  up  large  surpluses  in  the  current 
account  of  their  balance  of  payments.  The  revenues  were 
deposited  m  banks  in  London,  New  York,  Zurich  and  other 
international  financial  centers  and  speedily  recycled  in 
loans  to  needier  countries. 

OPEC’s  surpluses  totaled  $80  billion  last  year  and  $105 
Union  in  1980,  -This  year,  as  the  13  cartel  members  at¬ 
tempt  to  hold  down  production  to  support  continued  high 
prices,  OPEC  could  slip  collectively  into  a  deficit  of  $10 
billion,  according  to  Rimmer  de  Vries,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company.  He  added  that 
Saudi  Arabia,  whose  current  account  showed  surpluses  of 
more  thgn  $40  billion  (before  subtracting  foreign  aid  and 
grants)  in  each  of  the  last  two  years,  could  move  into  defi¬ 
cit  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Savings  Could  Stimulate  Growth 


Of  course,  there  azealso  important  benefits  for  indus¬ 
trial  and  third  world  consumers.  Morgan  Guaranty’s  au¬ 
thoritative  World  Financial  Markets  figures  thkt  indus¬ 
trial  countries  together  will  save  more  than  $35  billion  cm 
oa,  savings  that  could  have  the  stimulative  effects  of  a  tax 
cut  on  their  economies.  The  United  States  is  estimated  to 
save  $15  baboo,  Japan  $10  baboo  and  West  Germany  $8 
bflbon  to  $7  billion.  The  12  principal  borrowers  among 
third  world  ofl  imported— Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Co¬ 
lombia,  India,  Korea,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  Taiwan, 
Ivory  Coast,  Israel  and [Turkey — would  save  about  $7  bil¬ 
lion. 

Assuming  the  savings  trigger  higher  growth  in  indus¬ 
trial  countries,  there  would  be  immediate  feedback  in  the 
form  of  expanded  world,  trade.  Every  1  percent  increase 
In  the  growth  of  industrial  economies  leads  to  about  a  5 
percent  rise  in  the  non-oil  exports  of  developing  countries, 

.  according  to  patterns  that  emerged  during  the  last  dec¬ 
ade.  But  savings  by  the  ofl-constiming  countries,  New 
York  petroleum  economist  Walter  J.  Levy  pointed  out, 
are  less  likely  to  wind  19  in  die  hanking  system  than 
OPEC  surpluses.  Instead,  more  of  the  money  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  spent 

The  question  is  whether  greater  consumption  and 
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60 
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‘estimate 

‘excludes  Communist  nations  and  OPEC  countries 
Source:  Morgan  Guaranty:  World  Financial  Markets 


*  ‘projection .  Based  on  following  assumptions:  oil  price 
of  $29 10  530  a  barrel,  oil  export  volume  of  1 9  million 
barrels  per  day.  and  a  five  percent  Import  vqfume  growth. 


growth  wifi  offset  the  strains  on  the  financial  system 
caused  by  voracious  credit  demands,  strict  curbs  on 
money  supply  growth  in  the  major  industrial  countries 
and  the  end  of  OPEC’s  easily  recycled  surpluses.  While 
the  industrial  countries  are  borrowing  to  finance  deficits, 
most  developing  countries,  including  oil  producers,  are 
also  tapping  world  credit  markets  as  never  before.  The 
external  debt  of  developing  countries  now  approaches  a 
staggering  $500  billion.  In  addition,  about  ISO  billion  is 
owed  by  Eastern  European  countries  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Of  the  five  biggest  third  world  borrowers— Brazil, 
Mexico,  Algeria,  India  and  Indonesia  —  three  are  oil 
producers.  A  country  like  Mexico,  with  $40  billion  in  loans 
outstanding,  uses  up  64  percent  of  its  export  earnings  just 
to  service  its  debts.  Sliding  oil  revenues  are  hitting  Mex¬ 
ico  particularly  hard.  It  ran  up  a  deficit  of  $11.7  billion  last 
year  and  recently  devalued  the  peso  by  nearly  50  percent. 


Yet,  as  John  A.  Mathleson,  senior  fellow  at  the  Overseas 
Development  Council,  observed,  oil  producers  in  the  third 
world  stQl  have  a  better  credit  rating  than  non-oil  produc¬ 
ers ,  which  now  have  to  go  to  the  rear  of  queue. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  a  squeeze  on  resources  of  official 
lending  bodies  such  as  the  World  Bank.  Us  soft-loan  affili¬ 
ate,  the  International  Development  Association,  which 
lends  money  at  no  interest  to  about  40  of  the  world’s  poor¬ 
est  countries,  has  just  seal  its  lendable  funds  reduced  by 
40  percent  for  the  current  year  because  of  cutbacks  by  the 
United  States. 

Of  perhaps  even  greater  underlying  concern  to  econo¬ 
mists  Is  that  ail  prices  may  fall  too  far  too  fast,  as  has  hap- 
pened  in  many  other  markets.  That  could  jeopardize 
energy  conservation  and  oQ  substitution  efforts  and  set 
the  stage  for  a  very  damaging  Sharp  increase  in  prices 
later  in  the  decade. 


Common  Market’s  Agricultural  Policy  Remains  a  Costly  Battleground 
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Brussels 

The  latest  battle  to  end  Europe’s  perennial  farm 
wars  got  under  way  in  customary  style  last  week 
ata  meeting  here  of  Common  Market  leaders. 

.  Outside  the  Community’s  drab  gray  head¬ 
quarters,  Belgian  riot  police  battled  farmers  demanding 

another  big  rise  in  the  guaranteed  prices — already  about 

twice  world  levels  —  the  Common  Market  pays  fin:  their 


produce.  Inside,  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  of. 
Britain  locked  horns  with  President  Francois  Mitterrand 
of  France  over  the  subsidy  policy,  which  has  resulted  in 
Britain,  a  net  food  importer,  bearing  a  disproportionately 
large  share  of  Common  Market  costs.  Mr.  Mitterrand  re¬ 
jected  a  compromise  under  which  the  Ten  would  have 
gradually  switched  spending  away  from  building  butter 
mountains  and  filing  wine  lakes  to  policies  of  greater 
benefit  to  declining  industrial  countries.  Mrs.  Thatcher,  in 
turn,  threatened  to  veto  all  other  Community  decisions. 

Europe  thus  appeared  to  be  entering  another  period 
of  political  paralysis,  just  when  the  deepening  world  eco¬ 
nomic  crisis,  rising  East-West  tensions  and  European 
concern  over  die  course  of  United  States  foreign  policy 
make  joint  action  more  urgent.  • 

Twenty-five  years  after  the  Common  Market  was 
created  to  foster  European  unity,  farming  remains  the 
sector  where  members  have  had  the  most  success  in  har- 
monizing  national  policies.  Yet  this  Common  Agricultural 
policy,  the  CAP,  has  become  a  major  source  of  tension 
among  the  Ten  as  well  as  between  the  Community  and 
many  of  its  allies,  including  the  United  States.  . 

Under  the  policy,  the  Ten  fix  Community-wide  farmi 
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A  farmer  tending  sheep  in  central  France. 


prices  each  year  and  guarantee  to  buy  any  surplus  pro¬ 
duction.  Import  levies  keep  foreign  goods  from  undercut¬ 
ting  the  high  European  prices.  The  system’s  chief  archi¬ 
tect,  the  Dutch  politician  Sicco  Mansholt,  intended  it  to 
modernize  European  agriculture,  eliminate  surpluses  and 
encourage  industrialization.  He  wanted  prices  set  at  mod¬ 
erate  levels  to  reward  efficient  fanners  and  gradually 
force  small  holders  off  the  land  and  into  the  factories.  But 
the  member  states  kept  prices  high-  France,  Italy,  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Holland  all  hoped  to  compensate  with  agricul¬ 
tural  exports  for  an  anticipated  deluge  of  West  German 
industrial  imports  as  the  Common  Market  moved  toward 
internal  free  trade.  At  the  same  time,  successive  German 
coalition  governments  tried  to  buy  the  farm  vote  by  sup¬ 
porting  high  prices. 

Despite  the  high  prices,  small  farmers  flocked  to  the 
cities  during  the  high  growth  L960’s  and  early  70’s.  Fewer 


than  10  percent  of  Europe’s  work  force  is  cm  the  land 
today,  as  against  more  than  20  percent  when  the  Common 
Market  was  created.  But  output  has  soared  as  the  remain¬ 
ing  fanners  boosted  production  to  well  above  European 
demand. 

At  first,  the  resulting  surpluses  were  stored  in  those 
embarrassing  butter  mountains  and  wine  lakes.  More  re¬ 
cently,  the  Community  has  sold  the  surpluses  at  a  loss  cm 
the  world  market  and  made  up  the  difference  out  of  Com¬ 
mon  Market  funds.  Between  1958  and  1980,  its  food  exports 
rose  eightfold.  The  Community  is  now  the  world’s  largest 
exporter  of  dairy  products  mid  a  substantial  seller  of 
grain,  meat  and  sugar,  all  at  subsidized  prices. 

The  cost  of  finandng  storage  or  rale  has  grown  to 
swallow  up  more  than  70  percent  of  the  Common  Market’s 
annual  budget,  currently  $22  billion.  Within  a  few  years, 
after  agricultural  Spain  and  Portugal  join,  it  will  absorb 


the  entire  budget,  which  comes  from  import  levies  and  a  1 
percent  slice  of  members’  sales  taxes.  But  while  the  big 
food  exporters  get  back  in  subsidies  as  much  or  morethan 
they  pay  in.  West  Germany  and  Britain,  the  Community’s 
two  big  food  importers,  have  become  net  annual  contribu¬ 
tor  to  the  budget  to  the  tmie  of  aitnmd  $2  billion  each. 

Although  the  Germans  complain  that  the  Common 
Agricultural  Policy  is  wasteful  and  protectionist,  the 
Schmidt  Government  seems  prepared  to  go  on  paying  its 
present  share  of  the  bill.  Two  years  ago,  Mis.  Thatcher 
^g^ythejCgg^afflljy  to  approve^a-three-yeas  -schedule  of- 
jejigctively  elidfihhtied  Braairfs  uef/eontri- 
on.TWGommon  Market ^dSoTil^^a^rSdfhi^ 'fife '  ' 
.  i^agyicnf  btral, policy;  Now  the  British;  want  the  Community  < 
to  extend  the  rebates  and  to  hold  down  this  year’s  farm 
prices.  But  France’s  Socialist  Government,  anxious  not  to 
alienate  further  the  small  farmers  of  the  southwest,  is 
pressing  for  a  16  percent  increase,  almost  twice  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  Commission’s  proposed  9  percent  increase, 
which  Britain  still  found  too  high. 

Pressure  for  reform  is  also  coming  from  other  food 
exporters,  such  as  the  United  States,  Australia  and  Argen¬ 
tina,  which  are  angry  at  befog  crowded  out  of  traditional 
markets  and  at  seeing  world  food  prices  depressed.  The 
Reagan  Administration  has  begun  proceedings  against 
the  Common  Market  in  the  GATT,  (General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade),  claiming  that  Europe’s  subsidized 
food  exports  breach  international  trading  rules. 

Although  most  members  pay  lip  service  to  the  need  to 
change  the  policy,  the  obstacles  to  real  reform  remain  for¬ 
midable;  France,  Italy,  Holland;  Belgium,  Ireland  and 
Denmark  all  benefit  from  the  system.  Also,  rising  farm 
exports  are  helping  to  pay  Europe's  oil  bill.  With  unem¬ 
ployment  approaching  9  percent,  European  governments 
want  their  remaining  farmers  to  stay  down  on  the  farm. 
Meanwhile,  their  battle  against  inflation  forces  them  to 
watch  public  spending  and  leaves  them  less  able  to  cush¬ 
ion  farmers  against  a  reduction  in  Community  support. 

Even  Britain’s  support  for  reform  is  less  firm  than  its 
Conservative  Prime  Minister  might  admit.  The  country's 
small  but  efficient  farming  community  does  particularly 
well  because  of  the  high  Community  prices  and  British 
formers  generally  vote  Conservative.  Britain’s  food  ex¬ 
ports  are  rising  and  at  the  present  rate  will  overtake  im¬ 
ports  by  1987.  Britain  thus  might  settle  for  an  open-ended 
pledge  that  it  will  never  again  become  a  major  net  con¬ 
tributor,  without  securing  any  true  change  in  farm  policy. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  SUNDAY,  APRIL  4 ,  1982 


THE  JERUSALEM  POST 


A  ROUNDTABLE:  Three  Views  of  the  Recession 


The  Ailing  Economy  —  Diagnoses  and  Prescriptions 


MRS  Congress  confronts  President  Reagan's  prescrip- 
AB  tion  for  economic  revitalization,  the  nation  is 
staggering  through  one  of  the  worst  slumps 
since  World  War  II.  Debate  about  the  nature  of 
Mr.  Reagan's  remedy  is  bang  conducted  simultaneously 
with  debate  over  the  structure  of  the  economy  itself. 

Last  week.  The  Week  in  Review  brought  together 
three  experts  on  the  economy  and  its  workings  —  David 
M.  Gordon,  chairman  of  the  economics  department  of  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research  and  director  of  the  Center 
for  Democratic  Alternatives,  a  New  York-based  research 
and  educational  institute;  Felix  G.  Rohatyn,  senior  part¬ 
ner  in  the  investment  banking  firm  of  hazard  F re  res  &  Co. 
and  chairman  of  the  Municipal  Assistance  Corporation, 
New  York  City’s  finance  agency ;  and  Walter  B.  Wriston, 
chairman  of  Citicorp  and  Citibank  and  a  member  of  the 
President's  Economic  Policy  Advisory  Board.  Excerpts 
of  their  discussion  with  Leonard  Silk,  The  New  York 
Times ’s  economics  columnist,  follow. 

• 

Question.  Let’s  start  with  the  present  state  of  the 
economy.  Clearly,  we  are  in  a  recession.  Are  we  in  a  more 
serious  situation,  in  what  once  upon  a  time  would  have 
beat  called  a  depression,  that  has  lasted  several  years 
and  included  some  dips  and  recoveries?  Or  if  depression 
isn't  really  the  right  word,  is  there  reason  to  call  it  a  re¬ 
pression  —  that  Is,  the  result  of  deliberate  Government 
policy  for  suppressing  Inflation? 

Mr.  Wriston.  We’re  very  clearly  in  a  recession;  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  depression,  in  the  30’s,  the  money  supply  was 
reduced  by  30  percent,  which  brought 
on  the  depression  which  we  did  not 
solve  except  by  World  War  II. 

Where  we  are  is  that  when  the 
President  took  office  the  inflation 
rate  was  12  percent  to  13  percent.  The 
’  inflation  is  clearly  down;  on  a 
monthly  basis  it  may  even  be  zero  in 
some  months.  On  whether  we've  bot¬ 
tomed  out,  there  is  increasing  real 
demand  in  the  retail  area,  but  the  in¬ 
ventory  adjustment  has  been  severe. 

I  would  suspect  that  we're  about  to 
move  up  out  of  the  saucer. 

Mr.  Rohatyn.  I  don’t  think  we’re 
in  a  depression.  We’re  in  a  fairly  se¬ 
vere  recession ;  probably  for  the  first 
time  since  the  war  we  have  a  world¬ 
wide  contraction. 

There’s  enormous  uncertainty 
and  a  certain  amount  of  fear  with  re¬ 
spect  to  financial  structures  that 
have  gotten  considerably  weakened 
as  a  result  of  the  last  10  business 
cycles!.  Those  structures  have  to  be 
looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
need  for  a  reasonably  prompt  reduo 
turn  in  interest  rates,  to  enable  busi¬ 
nesses  to  redo  their  balance  sheets. 

■  Until  long-term  rates  come  down, 

(they)  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  be 
refinanced  adequately. 

Mr.  Gordon.  WeR,  we’re  obvi¬ 
ously  in  a  recession.  It  doesn’t  mato 
much  sense  to  use  the  term  ‘depres¬ 
sion,’  because  it  was  particular  to  the 
conditions  in  the  1880’s  and  I890fs,  and . . 

f** 

in  a  period  of  crisis,  in  Three  senses. 

First,  economic  conditions  have . 1 
gotten  worse  with  each  successive 
business  cycle  since  the  middle  of  the 
60*s.  That’s  best  measured  by  the  or- 


Fed  does  anything  different  from  what  it  Is  now  doing,  it 
will  abort  what  we’re  now  engaged -in.  If  it  prints  more 
money  the  rates  are  going  to  go  up;  if  it  tightens  up,  the 
rates  are  going  to  go  up.  Therefore  the  only  course  to  get 
out  of  this  thing  is  to  continue  along  the  path  cm  which  we 
jqepow  engaged. 

Second,  the  terrible  fact  is  that  we’re  paying  more 
taxestoday  than  when  Jimmy  Carter  left  office.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  Congress  did  not  put  in  the  10  percent  cut  in  mar¬ 
ginal  rates  in  July;  they  put  it  in  in  the  last  quarter,  which' 
was  a  1  %  percent  decrease. 

Mr.  Rohatyn.  Where  I  part  company  is  an  the  notion 
that  there  aren’t  some  taxes  that  could  be  imposed,  such 
as  gasoline  taxes  or  import  fees  on  crude  oil. 

I  don’t  believe  (they)  would  slow  down  the  economy, 
especially  if  you  rebate  some  at  these  taxes  to  people  in 
lower  income  groups.  And  they  would,  at  the  same  time, 
reduce  our  deficit  and  take  seme  pressure  off  the  system 
— protect  the  $20  billion  to  SO  billion  investment  that  the 
automotive  industry  has  made  in  small  cars  now  that  peo¬ 
ple,  with  the  illusion  that  the  energy  crisis  has  been 
solved,  are  running  to  buy  big  automobiles ;  and  put  some 
more  pressure  on  OPEC. 

Mr.  Gordon.  The  problem  with  fine-tuning,  as  they 
used  to  call  it  before  they  got  embarrassed,  is  that  those 
policies  are  suitable  for  times  of  recession.  That’s  pre¬ 
cisely  not  the  situation  we’re  in.  We’re  in  a  situation  of 
spreading  economic  and  institutional  instability. 

I  would  try  to  focus  again  on  the  problem  of  produc¬ 
tivity.  One  of  the  main  reasons  that  the  economy  has  got¬ 


ten  into  trouble  and  that  we’ve  fallen  so  far  behind  both 
Japanese  and  European  economies  is  that  workers  in  the 
United  States  have  far  less  of  a  stake  in  both  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  economy  in  almost  any  other  advanced 
country,  in  terms  of  participation,  control  and  security. 

It’s  finally  time  to  about  real  workplace  democ¬ 
racy.  Obviously  we  can’t  expect  most  employees  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  reasonably  and  sensibly  about  cutbacks,  invest¬ 
ment,  unless  they  know  what  the  numbers  are.  What  we 
need  are  some  of  the  kinds  of  guarantees  that  many  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  have  for  laws  to  open  the  books.  Much 
more  important,  we  need  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the 
Swedes,  of  legally  sanctioning  worker  bargaining  over  all 
aspects  of  the  organization  structure  and  investment. 

Mr.  Rohatyn.  Having  a  labor  leader  on  the  board  of  a 
corporation  I’m  not  sure  is  a  good  idea  from  the  labor 
leader’s  point  of  view.  Buz  from  my  point  of  view  as  a  di¬ 
rector  of  a  number  of  public  companies,  I  see  no  problem 
in  it.  I  have  no  problems  with  disclosure;  disclosure  laws 
are  already  on  the  books.  » 

Tripartite  Negotiations 

I  would  suggest  that  a  better  way  to  attain  produc¬ 
tivity  and  involvement  is  to  have  a  larger  part  of  compen¬ 
sation  paid  out  of  profit-sharing  and  more  limited  cost-of- 
living  clauses.  I  would  like  to  see  labor  agreements  that 
are  maybe  year-to-year — the  way  they  are  in  some  coun¬ 
tries,  where  there  is  some  sort  of  rough  consensus  be¬ 
tween  the  Government,  business  and  labor  as  to  the  econ- 
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omy  for  the  year  ahead — and  limiting  wage  increases  to* 

the  rate  of  inflation  or  somewhat  below. 

Mr.  Gordon.  It’s  not  just  a  question  of  compensation. 
It’s  also  a  question  of  the  nature  of work.  There  are  two  se¬ 
vere  problems  in  the  United  States.  One  is  that  we  have 
top-heavy  managerial  and  administrative  structure;  we 
now  spend  20  cents  out  of  every  dollar  on  managerial  and 
supervisory  salaries.  Much  of  that  is  wasted  effort.  How 
do  we  change  that?  The  issue  is  not  simply  compensation 

but  the  ability  to  bargain  over  the  actual  organization. 

A  second  example  is  the  accident  rate.  If  accident 
rates  have  doubled  in  15, 20  years,  what  means  do  workers 
have  to  begin  to  gain  some  protection?  If  they  have  few 
means,  what  can  we  expect  their  response  to  be?  Very 
negative,  very  resistant.  One  can  make  a  strong  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  reason  the  United  States  fell  from  the  first 
in  G.N.P.  per  capita  to  roughly  ninth  or  tenth  in  the  world 
is  precisely  because  of  the  much  more  sluggish  produc¬ 
tivity  growth  and  constricted  opportunities  that  workers 
have  for  participating  in  how  to  do  their  work. 

Mr.  Wriston.  The  European  steel  business  last  year 
lost  $1  billion.  Their  productivity  is  very  poor.  They  have 
moved  to  protectionism.  The  Swedish  experiment  -— 
they’re  in  very  serious  trouble,  the  society  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments.  So  I  don’t  think  that  role  model  is  nec¬ 
essarily  the  one  to  follow. 

The  productivity  of  the  United  States  in  service  busi¬ 
ness,  for  example,  has  been  going  up  faster  than  any  place 
I  know.- Ail  you  have  to  do  is  look  at  the  cost  per  transac¬ 
tion  in  the  minicomputer  now  and  10  years  ago.  You  have 
to  be  careful  with  these  numbers. 
Whether  20  percent  for  management 
is  wasted  I  wouldn’t  know.  The 
chances  are  half  of  it  is.  Which  half  is 
the  difficult  problem. 

Mr.  Rohatyn.  From  a  national  se¬ 
curity  point  of  view  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  bringing  a  large  class 
of  people  who  are  presently  outside 
the  social  and  economic  system  into 
the  system,  we  need  a  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  industrial  and  the  service 
sectors. 

Therefore,  although  I  would 
strenuously  oppose  national  eco¬ 
nomic  planning,  I  certainly  support 
the  notion  that  the  Government, 
through  mechanisms  such  as  an  up¬ 
dated  version  of  an  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  intervene  in 
areas  such  as  urban  infrastructure 
investment  and  in  limited  areas  of  in¬ 
dustrial  decline  —  not  only  to  refi¬ 
nance  but  to  restructure  businesses 
that  are  on  the  decline,  such  as  the 
automotive  industry  or  the  steel  in¬ 
dustry,  to  make  them  competitive. 

Q.  Let’s  wind  up  with  a  more 
close-in  look.  Whaz  advice  would  you 
give  President  Reagan  about 
changes  that  may  or  may  not  be  net- , 
essary  in  Ms  program? 

Mr.  Gordon.  Keep  your  chin  up. 
Mr.  Wriston.  The  basic  program 
that  he  pot  in  place  was  proper.  The 
idea  of  a  steelworker  making  $20,000 
a  year  and  a  49  percent  marginal 


dinary  indicators  of  how  well  people  are  faring  —  the 
average  worker's  real  spendable  earnings  have  fallen 
back  to  a  level  they  were  in  1956. 

Second,  the  ordinary — what  economists  call  ‘equili¬ 
brating*  mechanisms  of  the  economy  work  less  and  less 
well.  One  of  the  normal  ways  the  economy  recovers  is  that 
the  corporate  profit  rate  recovers  during  recession  as  a 
result  of  wage  and  inventory  adjustments.  With  each  suc¬ 
cessive  business  cycle  since  the  mid-CD’s,  the  corporate 
profit  rate  has  been  lower  than  at  the  comparable  point  in 
the  preceding  cycle. . 

The  thud  sense  is  (that)  resolving  the  instability  will 
require  institutional  restructuring  (Such  as)  took  place 
around  the  turn  of  the  century  and  after  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Wriston.  Another  structural  thing  is  unusual. 

There  are  40  states  in  the  United  States,  roughly, 
are  in  very  good  shape  economically.  There  are  10  states, 
roughly,  that  would  recognize  that  they’re  in  a  very  bad 
recession — those  tied  to  home  bafidbig  and  to  the  smoke 
stack  industries,  steel,  autos  and  so  forth. 

There's  a  sea  change  that  analysis  has  not  taken  into 
account  In  excess  of  70  percent  of  our  work  force  are  in 
the  service  business,  and  the  service  business  is  booming. 
The  automobile  business  will  never  come  back  to  where  it 
has  been,  nor,  perhaps,  the  steel  business.  The  question  is, 
when  you  have  a  sea  change,  bow  is  restructuring  of  jobs 
going  to  take  place? 

Mr.  Rohatyn.  Where  we’re  going  to  argue  a  little  bit 
—  at  least  from  the  numbers  I've  looked  at  —  (is  on)  the 
number  of  states  that  are  going  to  have  financial  ’hardship 
or  budgetary  difficulty. ... 

Mr.  Wriston.  That’s  different  from  industrial  prob¬ 
lems. 

Mr.  Rohatyn.  I  understand.  But  practically  all  except 
the  energy-producing  states  are  going  to  have  anywhere 
from  medium  to  severe  budgetary  problems  in  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future,  which  means  that  they’ll  either  have  to  in¬ 
crease  their  taxes  or  reduce  their  services  —  or  probably 
a  combination  of  both. 

Q-  Aside  from  the  technical  aspects  of  the  current  re¬ 
cession,  though,  we  all  have  a  feeling  that  there  is  need  for 
a  more  fundamental  diagnosis. 

Mr.  Gordon.  It’s  probably  helpful  to  start  by  mention¬ 
ing  a  couple  of  diagnoses  that  are  wrong.  Our  economy 
does  not  suffer  from  overheating.  It’s  very  slack,  with 
levels  of  utilization  far  below  the  50’s  and  60’s.  It’s  also 
fair  to  say  that  the  problem  is  not  either  the  size  of  the 
deficit  or  the  degree  of  government  intervention  in  the 
economy.  We  have  been  out-performed  by  European 
countries  in  which  the  deficit  is  a  higher  percentage  of 
G-N.P.  and  the  role  of  government  is  much  more  substan¬ 
tial. 

ProductfvHy  Measures  the  Pro^ 

I  would  say,  with  many  other  economists,  that  the 
treasure  of  our  problem  is  the  slowdown  in  productivity 
growth.  And  I  would  argue  that  our  problems  began  inside 
die  structure  of  the  highly  centralized  corporate  system 
that  emerged  after  World  War  II,  due  to  its  inflexibilities 
and,  at  its  roots,  lack  of  democratic  power. 

-  Two  additiooa^  problems  have  compounded  the  insta¬ 
bility.  Corporations  have  turned  increasingly  to  paper  Or 
feMnstol  investments,  disinvesting  in  real  structures  and 
equipment — the  productive  core  of  the  economy.  And  the 
Government  has  tried  to  solve  the  economy's  rigidities  by 
putting  it  through  a  wringer —  imposing  more  and  more 
restrictive  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  to  try  to  cool  out 
some  of  those  rigiditjes. 

Mr.  Wriston.  The  fundamental  problem  I  see  is  that  a 
kind  of  Friday  afternoon  paranoia  has  developed.  Every 
writer’s  screen  goes  dark  at  noon,  and  the  money  supply 
comes  out  at  4:30  P.M.  and  the  brilliant  analysts  and  vari¬ 
ous  journals  write  'It  was  higher  than  we  expected,  it  was 
lower  than  we  expected.’ 

The  result  Is  that  the  Fed  now  has  a  zero  option.  If  the 
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.fl-  -r-i.  (fax)  rate  is  just  wrong  for  this  soci¬ 
ety.  So  I  would  urge  him  not  to 
‘  change  that  program,  particularly 
for  individuals. 
mmmmmmmmmme  When  the  tax  bill  got  into  Con¬ 

gress  they  hung  bells  and  whistles  on 
the  Christmas  tree,  including  the  tax  (easing  provision. 
There  are  seven  municipalities  whose  buses  are  running 
because  of  that  provision.  As  to  whether  that  should  go 
away  on  die  industrial  side — I  think  you  can  make  an  ar¬ 
gument.  On  whether  it  should  go  away  on  the  municipal 
side,  I  would  have  some  question. 

On  the  budgetary  side  —  what  really  transpired,  de¬ 
spite  the  rhetoric  in  the  papers,  is  that"  Federal  expend- 
.  i  tores  have  increased  by  7  percent  instead  of  15  percent 
.  And  I  don’t  know  of  any  way  to  get  the  country  back  to 
where  the  ordinary  worker  isn’t  being  ripped  off  by  infla¬ 
tion  except  to  cut  expenditures. 

Q.  The  President  should  not  worry  that  mud)  about 
the  deficit?  Or  would  you  urge  him  to  take  further  actions 

beyond  those  now  proposed  for  cots  In  the  social  area,  by 
doing  something  abort  taxes  or  military  spending?  * 

Mr.  Wriston.  The  deficit  is  a  manageable  number  in 
today’s  environment;  it’s  about  3  percent  of  the  G.N.P.  If 
interest  rates  fell,  which  they’re  going  to  sharply,  it  would 
cut  the  budget  deficit  by  $50  billion.  A  Government  budget 
deficit  is  the  intersection  of  two  wild  guesses  a  year  from 
now.  The  allocation  of  the  resources  which  axe  drawn 
from  the  private  sector  into  the  public  sector  is  what 
we’re  talking  about. 

Beyond  Short-Term  Management 

Mr.  Gordon.  Our  problems  are  simply  not  problems  of 
short-term  fiscal  management.  Increasingly,  the  current' 
trend  in  Government  policies  is  rewarding  what  I  would 

call  a  kind  of  lemon  capitalism  giving  indiscreet  and  in¬ 
discriminate  tax  breaks  to  both  the  wealthy  and  to  busi¬ 
ness  regardless  of  their  interests. 

We  need  to  open  up  discussion  about  economic  policy 
so  that  the  more  than  50  percent  of  people  who  don’t  vote 
—  and,  one  can  quite  fairly  conclude,  do  not  feel  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  terms  of  economic  debatein  the  last  elec¬ 
tions  —  have  access  to  alternative  proposals.  We  aren’t 
getting  it  out  of  the  Administration.  We  certainly  aren’t 
going  to  get  it  out  of  a  Congress  in  which  the  average 
wealth  ola  Congressman  is  now  approaching  $500,000. 

Mr.  Rohatyn.  i  don’t  think  this  country  can  ever  be  an 

a  sound  economic  footing  until  you  do  something  about  the 

1 “titlement  programs.  That,  lor 
the  first  time,  I  think,  can  be  part  of  a  package.  No.  2.  as  I 
said  eariier,  there  is  a  big  difference  between  taxing  and 
borrowing.  Especially  in  the  consumption  area,  we  could 
put  on  some  additional  taxes. 

Thinl’  I  believe  it  is  politically,  philosophically  and 

e  to  ifnore  016  groundswell  of  anti- 
nuriear  prot^ts.  Again,  this  would  be  a  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  a  major  move  —  cutting  back  on  down- 
systems  and  increasing  conventional 
forces  through  the  imposition  of  the  draft  or  national  serv- 
lce.  andgingto  the  Europeans  with  a  package  that  chal- 
the?  10  T3**  us-  worst  thing  would  be  a 

100  tate-  Be““«  o“blic 

ourselves  in  a  dangerous  world.  I’m  probably  the! oSy 

m  0,81  sobJect  that  you’ve  met.  I 
don't  Know  what  the  right  number  is.  I  do  know  that  the 
expetKfitimis  that  are  now  bring  made  are  not  on  exotic 

Even  the  Boston  Study  Group,  a  very  mainstream  group 

^^^^oneauld  cut  30  percent  out  of  the  cSS 

havinfisacrlflced  a  single  national 

J5  ^aty": Anybody  Probably  can  tell  you  that  you 
f80!!01*-?  Defense  Department  without 

f  hS iLilfh0Ultl  be  Now» whether  that  means  you 

should  spend  more  m  different  ways,  I  can’t  anjwer! 
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Don’t  Be  Blinded  by  the  Rising  Sun 


By  WILLIAMS.  ANDERSON 

A  BERT  EINSTEIN  ones,  mildly 
chided  the  public  for  frwhiigtng 
in  what  he  called  "boundless  ad¬ 
miration.”  He  explained  that  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  popular  estimate  of 
his  powers  and  the  reality  of  those 
powers  was  “simply  grotesque.”  • 

■■  -  No  doubt  many  a  successful  Japa¬ 
nese  businessman  today  shares  Ein¬ 
stein's  uneasiness  •about  being  lion¬ 
ized.  Suddenly  they  have  been  ele¬ 
vated  to  a  pedestal  which  few  of  them, 
if  any,  ever  expected  10  occupy.  A 
veritable  flood  of  books,  articles,  lec¬ 
tures  and  television  programs  have 
portrayed  their  management  meth¬ 
ods  —  from  executive  suite  to  produc¬ 
tion  line  —  as  more  advanced  than 
those  of  Western  companies.  . 

To  their  credit,  most  Japanese  busi¬ 
nessmen  have  sipped  nils  heady  brew 
with  great  caution.  Many  Western 
managers,  however,  have  been  less 
temperate.  To  them,  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese  are  doing  many  things  right 

.  William  S.  Anderson  is  chairman  of 
the  NCR  Corporation. 


confirms  that  a  sew  breed  of  super- 
managers  has  emerged  on  the  world 
busmessscene. 

Perhaps  it  istune  for  Western  busi¬ 
nessmen  to  remember  that  humility, 
while  not  an  unbecoming  trait,  can 
distort  as  well  as  enhance  one’s  per¬ 
spective.  We  see  evidence  of  this  in  the 
widespread  conviction  that  Japanese 
management  practices  are  intrinsi¬ 
cally  superior  to  those  of  .the  West  and 
Japanese  companies  in  their  quest  for 
world  markets  are  unhampered  by 
any  weaknesses  worth  mentioning. 

But  are  those  conclusions  valid?  I 
think  many  Japanese  would  be  the 
first  to  say  they  are  not  —  and  with 
good  reason. 

Westerners,  for  example,  are  quick 
to  point  out  that  Japanese  managers 
tend  to  take  the  longer-term  view, 
compared  with  the  shorter-term  ori¬ 
entation  of  their  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean  counterparts.  What  Is  usually 
overlooked  is  that  this  is  possible  only 
because  Japanese  companies  operate 
in  a  different  financial  environment 
from  that  of  most  of  their.  Western, 
competitors. 

In  Japan  bank  loans  are  the  pri¬ 
mary  fuel  for  corporate  growth  and 
frequently  a  company  and  its  bank 


will  have  an  equity  position  in  each 
other.  The  lending  bank  is  generally 
happy  to  continue  pumping  out  as 
much  capital  asis  needed  so  long  as 
the  company  can  meet  its  interest 
payments.  Other  Shareholders  tend  to 
walk  softly  because  the  stick  they 
carry  is  relatively  small. 

Few  Western  managers  enjoy  the 


JeuTuttl* 


luxury  of  even  a  mildly  cavalier  atti¬ 
tude  toward  short-term  performance. 
Shareholder  equity,  rather  than  bank 
loans,  is  their  major  source  of  capital. 
And  much,  if  not  most  of  that  equity  is 
held  by  diverse  and  demanding  insti¬ 
tutional  investors.  Current  .earnings 
growth,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  divi¬ 
dend  growth  are  the  criteria  by  which 


Risks  in  Foreign  Stocks 


By  VARTANIG  G.  VARTAN 


WITH  Wall  Street  giving  Investors  fits  tot 
nearly  a  year  now,  is  the  grass  any  greener 
in  overseas  markets?  It  wasn't  last  year. 
The  1981  bear  market,  a  product  of  faltering  econo¬ 
mies,  soaring  inflation  and  a  strong  dollar,  tram¬ 
pled  stocks  in  most  countries,  dampening  Ameri¬ 
can  enthusiasm  for  overseas  investmenL 
“There  was  virtually  no  [dace  to  hide  last  year,” 
said  Andre  Sharon,  director  of  international  re-, 
search  for  DrexelBimihaml^unbert  Inc.  .  . : 

In  1980,  pointed  oat  Carolyn  Hildebrand!  of  tbe  Se¬ 
curities  Industry  Association,  United  States  inves¬ 
tors  bought  a  record  $2.1  billion  of  foreign  stocks. 
Last  year,  the  total  was-just  $73  million. 

One  example  at  the  kind  of  drubbing  investors 
have  token  in  foreign  stocks  is  the  performance  of 
two  .prominent  Japanese  issues,  Sony  and 
Matsushita.  During  the  last  52  weeks,  their  prices 
have  been  cut  in  half,  reflecting  fears  of  protection¬ 
ism  and  flattening  product  demand,  as  well'  as 
Japan’s  own  sagging  economy  and  equity  market. 

Another  example  is  the  Mexico  Fund,  a  mutual 
fund  offered  last  June  by  a  syndicate  headed  by  the 
Merrill  Lynch  White  Wekl  Capital  Markets  Group, 
Bache  Halsey  Stuart  Shields  Inc.  and  Salomon 
Brothers.  Promising  long-term  appreciation,  the 
syndicate  sold  10.  million  shares  of  the  fund  at  $12 
apiece.  The  shares  recently  traded  at  $4.25.  Causes 
at  the  decline  included  the'Mexican  Government’s 
-1  decision  tbflp0^Jthfc‘pftto:,  Wffeh  then  fell  sharply, 

•  ~  the  global  oil  glut  MeHCO’§tdgh  inflation  rate. 

...  '--still,  the- hirer  of  IhveSSngMbroad  is  powerful. - 
“The  attractions  are  twofold,”  according  to  M. 
David  Testa,  president  of  the  T.  Rowe  Price  Inter¬ 
national  Fund  Inc.  “One1  is  diversification  of  assets 
and  the  other  is  exposure  to  fast-growing  areas 
abroad." 

And  the  rewards,  if  scarce  these  days,  can  be 
handsome.  U-S.  -Trust,  for  example,  was  an  early 
buyer  of  convertible  debentures  in  Novo  Industri,  a 
Danish  biotechnology  company  that  produces  insu¬ 
lin.  Between  May  1980  and  September  1981  the  bank 
reaped  a  profit  exceeding  300  percent  for  clients, 
then  promptly  moved  out  of  Denmark. 

If  there’s  any  one  signal  of  the  strength  of  another 
country’s  stocks,  it  is  a  strong  national  currency. 
Last  year,  for  example,  a  rising  dollar  accelerated 
a  decline  in  value  for  many  overseas  stocks.  Con¬ 
versely,  a  rising  pound,  say,  would  tend  to  lift  stock 
prices  in  the  British  market. 

“The  correlation  between  currencies  and  stock 
market  movement  have  become  much  closer  in  re¬ 
cent  years,”  said  Howard  B.  Moss  of  the  United 
States  Trust  Company.  “Tbe  key  today  is  the  level 
erf  interest  rates  in  this  country.  If  our  rates  stay 
high,  it  will  hinder  economic  recovery  not  only  in 


the  United  States  but  also  on  a  worldwide  basis.  But 
if  interest  rates  decline  here,  economic  activity  can 
.pick  up  overseas.” 

Far  those  who  are.scoattog  tbe  globe  for  oppor¬ 
tunities,  one  recent  trend  is  toward  Europe,  notably 
the  large  markets  of  West  Germany  and  Britain. 
France,  with  a  Socialist  Government  is  the  excep¬ 
tion.  Both  U.S.  Trust  and  the  Fiduciary  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York,  a  leading  manager  of  interna¬ 
tionally  diversified  portfolios  for  two  decades,  have 
pulled  out  of  thaf  country  entirely. 

-Losing  some  of  the  United  States  business  are  na¬ 
tions  in  the  Far- East  and  also  Canada  in  the  latter 
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country,  a  favorite  during  the  energy  boom,  a  net 
buying  total  of  $776  million  to  1980  reversed  Itself 
into  net  sales  of  $827  million  last  year. 

Last  year,  said  Mr.  Moss  of  U.S.  Trust,  “For  the 
first  time  in  seven  years,  we  de-emphasized  the  Far 
East  to  favor  of  Europe.  Our  view  was  that  Europe 
would  be  the  first  area  abroad  to  emerge  from  re¬ 
cession.  In  addition,  European  stocks  were  selling 
at  very  depressed  levels.” 

-  The  bank  manages  an  international  securities 
fond  for  pension  and  profit-sharing  plans  as  one 
part  of  its  overseas  investments.  The  fund’s  asset 
commitment  in  Japan  has  dropped  from  44  percent 
to  mid-1981  to  23.4  percent  at  present  and  the  money 


that  came  out  of  Japan  went  into  cash,  foreign 
bonds  and  some  European  equities. 

Its  present  holdings  to  Britain  include  Guest  Keen 
(engineering),  1CL  (computers)  and  l.C.  Gas  (oil 
and  energy  supplies).  Other  commitments  range 
from  Philips  Lamp  (electronics)  to  the  Netherlands 
to  Credit  Suisse  (banking)  to  Switzerland. 

The  T.  Rowe  Price  International  Fund  to  Balti¬ 
more,  tending  $70  million  in  assets,  began  cutting 
back  its  equity  exposure  to  the  Pacific  Basin  early 
last  year.  It  now  has  a  little  less  than  half  its  assets 
to  Japan  and  2  percent  each  to  Australian  and  Hong 
Kong  equities. 

Over  the  long  pull,  Mr.  Testa  said,  “the  Pacific 
’  Batin  countries  will  offer  the  greatest  opportunities 
for  growth.”  But,  he  said,  “Far  Eastern  stocks  had 
done  extremely  well,  and  we  fell  that  Europe  was 
bumping  along  the  bottom  and  offered  good 
values.”  West  German  and  British  securities  now 
each  account  for  10  percent  of  the  fund’s  stock  port¬ 
folio,  and  the  fond  has  a  healthy  stake  in  bonds  of 
both  nations. 

“For  equities,  Germany  should  be  the  most 
promising  area  abroad  this  year."  Mr.  Tesfa  said. 

.  “We  feel  the  recovery  in  Geiinany  will  be  led  by  its 
exporting  sector  and,  as  a  result,  we  like  issues  in 
fine  chemicals  and  drugs,  such  as  Altana,  Schering 
and  BASF.”  In  Britain,  he  said,  investments  in¬ 
clude  British  General  Eledric,  Glaxo  in  drugs, 
I.C.I.  in  chemicals  and  G.K.N.  in  engineering. 

Margaret  Turner  of  Drexel  Burham  Lambert 
also  cited  Germany,  saying  the  mark  was  likely  to 
‘  rise.  Among  her  recommendations  were  two  chemi¬ 
cal  producers  BASF  and  Bayer  —  and  the  car- 
truck  producer,  Daimler-Benz.' 

One  recurring  favorite  is  West  Germany’s 
Deutsche  Bank.  “It’s  almost  like  buying  a  portfolio 
of  stocks,”  explained  Landon  Thomas,  executive 
vice  president  of  Fiduciary  Trust,  as  banks  in  Ger¬ 
many  have  widespread  holdings  to  domestic  enter¬ 
prises. 

Fiduciary  Trust  says  that  40  percent  of  its  equity, 
mix  outside  of  the  United  States  has  been  invested 
in  Japanese  issues,  with  10  percent  to  Australia  and 
10  percent  in  Southeast  Asia.  Australia,  with  its 
wealth  of  natural  resources,  is  regarded  as  a  criti¬ 
cal  supplier  to  Japan. 

Depressed  Japanese  stocks  that  Mr.  Thomas 
cited  as  possessing  “potential  for  long-term 
growth”  include  Maktoo  Milling  (precision  tools), 
Showa  Musen  (an  electronics  supplier),  Fuji  Sawa 
(pharmaceuticals),  and  I  to  Yokado,  a  retail  issue 
regarded  as  a  “play”  for  domestic  economic  recov¬ 
ery. 

Such  experts  advise  investors  to  watch  the 
American  market  for  clues  to  the  performance  of 
those  overseas:  “An  upturn  to  United  States 
stocks,”  said  Mr.  Thomas,  "should  lead  foreign 
markets  higher.” 


management  performance  is  meas¬ 
ured. 

One  can  protest  that  perhaps  those 
are  the  wring  yardsticks.  But  it  is  er¬ 
roneous  to  assume  that  the  Western 
manager’s  greater  concern  with  near- 
term  results  signifies  an  errant  man¬ 
agement  philosophy.  The  two  differ¬ 
ent  approaches  simply  reflect  prag¬ 
matic  responses  to  the  realities  of  fi¬ 
nancing  growth  in  different  business 
environments. 

It  is  equally  simplistic  to  suggest 
that  the  Japanese  have  achieved  per¬ 
fection  in  all  aspects  of  business  man¬ 
agement. 

The  fact  that  most  large  Japanese 
companies  are  superb  exporters  can-  . 
not  be  denied.  Yet  only  a  few  are  true 
multinationals  in  the  sense  of  having 
made  heavy  direct  investments  in 
overseas  manufacturing  and  distribu¬ 
tion  facilities  and  having  staffed  high- 
level  management  positions  with  for¬ 
eigners.  The  potential  penalties  for 
this  are  now  becoming  apparent. 

The  rising  clamor  for  protectionism 
indicates  that  there  are  limits  on  how  . 
much  growth  any  country  can  achieve 
through  exports  alone.  The  Japanese 
are  now  aware  of  this.  Indeed,  the  re¬ 
cent  flurry  to  further  open  their  own 
markets  to  foreign  products  was 
prompted  by  their  grave  concern  that 
the  gates  to  several  key  international 
markets  could  be  slammed  shut 
rather  abruptly. 

Why  have  so  few  Japanese  compa¬ 
nies  emulated  Western-based  multi¬ 
nationals  in  becoming  fully  interna¬ 
tionalized? 

Probably  the  foremost  reason  is  the 
prevailing  belief  that  foreigners  pos¬ 
sess  neither  the  motivation  nor  meth¬ 
ods  to  duplicate  to  their  own  countries 
the  successes  achieved  by  all-Japa¬ 
nese  enterprises.  This  questionable 
assumption,  although  somewhat  less 
pervasive  today  than  formerly,  has 
been  and  remains  a  weakness  of  Japa¬ 
nese  management. 

A  second  weakness,  which  has  in¬ 
creased  the  possibility  that  protec¬ 
tionist  barriers  will  proliferate,  is  an 
apparent  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
current  anxieties  of  hard-pressed 
Western  countries.  This  is  paradoxi¬ 
cal,  since  the  Japanese  are  exception¬ 
ally  well  informed  on  international 
economic  developments.  Yet  to  many 
Westerners  some  Japanese  business¬ 
men  seem  unable  or  unwilling  to  com¬ 


prehend  and  adjust  to  other  countries’ 
economic  problems. 

A  third  vulnerability  is  tbe  preocen- 
pation  of  many  Japanese  managers 
with  achieving  growth  in  market 
share  and/or  revenues  at  almost  any 
cost  Motivated  to  part  by  commit¬ 
ments  to  lifetime  employment  but 
also  by  a  compulsion  to  outperform 
any  and  an  competitors,  they  tend  to 
relegate  the  role  of  profits  to  a  mere 
footnote  in  their  manual  of  manage¬ 
ment  principles.  Up  to  now,  tbe  penal¬ 
ties  for  doing  so  have  been  few.  But  if 
Japanese  companies  ire  forced  by 
diminishing  export  opportunities  to 
greatly  expand  their  overseas  invest¬ 
ments,  this  could  be  a  formidable 

hanrfinapin  financing  curb  ventures ; 

Much  of  the  praise  accorded  Japa¬ 
nese  management  practices  has.  fo¬ 
cused  cm  the  skills  displayed  in  man¬ 
aging  human  resources.  This  ap¬ 
plause  Is  well  deserved.  Few  Western 
companies  have  matched  their  Japa¬ 
nese  counterparts  to  bidding  and  sus¬ 
taining  employee  enthusiasm,  unity  of 
purpose  and  willingness  to  work  hard 
and  well. 

Nevertheless,  those  who  see  only 
perfection  in  Japanese  personnel 
practices  demonstrate  less  than  20-20 
vision.  Typically,  if  you  work  for  a 
Japanese  company  and  are  young, 
able,  and  ambitious,  you  had  better 
have  a  great  store  of  patience  upon 
which  to  draw  during  the  long  years 
you  are  serving  your  management  ap¬ 
prenticeship.  Overemphasis  on  sen¬ 
iority  makes  climbing  to  the  top  slow, 
tortuous  and  frequently  frusta  ting. 

Whether  today's  “now”  generation 
of  Japanese  management  aspirants 
will  remain  content  to  be  denied  ac¬ 
cess  to  even  the  first  rungs  of  the  man¬ 
agement  ladder  until  they  approach 
middle  age  is  debatable.  And  if  you 
are  young,  able,  ambitious  and  also  a 
woman,  you  axe  likely  to  be  keenly 
aware  of  another  imperfection  the 
tendency  to  view  women  as  inherently 
more  interested  to — and  better  suited 
for  —  careers  to  homemaking  rather 
than  to  business. 

More  and  more  Japanese  compa¬ 
nies  are  recognizing  the  perils  of  bas¬ 
ing  promotions  too  heavily  on  sen¬ 
iority  and  the  disadvantages  of  under- 
utilizing  the  talents  of  half  of  Japan’s 
total  population.  But  change  that 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  long-held  tradi¬ 
tions  necessarily  comes  slowly. 


Detroit:  A  Sign  of  the  Times 


DETROIT 

The  billboards  along  this  city's  busi¬ 
est  expressways  flipped  an  extra  digit 
on  March  26,  showing  that  Detroit  had 
built  one  million  cars  so  far  this  year. 
It  was,  however,  no  time  for  rejoicing. 
Last  year,  the  million  marie  was  hit 
exactly  one  month  earlier,  and  that 
wasn't  exactly  a  banner  production 
rate  either. 

Tbe  three  billboards  axe  a  constant 
reminder  of  tbe  state  of  the  city’s  life 
blood  industry.  And  the  GoodyearTlre 
and  Rubber  Corporation,  better 
known  around  the  nation  for  its  blimp, 
is  responsible  for  the  reminder. 

a 

Goodyear  erected  the  first  billboard 
to  1964,  a  prosperous  time  for  the  auto 
industry,  when  7,616,900  cars  were 
sold  and  domestic  manufactuers  held. 
83 .7  percent  of  the  market. 

The  tire-maker,  looking  forward  to 
more  growth,  commissioned  two 
more  billboards  and,  in  1973,  a  peak 
year  for  carmakers,  added  an  extra 
slot  to  the  boards  in  anticipation  of  car 
production  reaching  10  million.  It 
never  did. 

“Right  after  we  did  it  production 
fell  off,”  said  FTOd  Stafford,  vice 
president  and  account  supervisor  for 
Gannett  Outdoor  Advertising,  which 


leases  the  signs  to  Goodyear.  “It  was 
like  tbe  kiss  of  death.” 

The  billboards,  of  course,  don't  re¬ 
flect  direct  surveillance  of  every  as¬ 
sembly  line  in  town.  A  production 
forecast,  taking  mto  .cm^idefgg|pn  J 

such  variables  as  p!ah£  closings,  and  .  • 
strikes,  is  obtained  <nv 
the  trade  journal  Automotive  News 
and  the  figures  are  locked  into  the  the 
billboards’  electronic  system  await¬ 
ing  the  beginning  of  a  new  production 
week  at  8a.m.  Monday.  * 

Tbe  signs  are  programmed  to  work 
at  variable  speeds  to  accordance  with 
the  production  pace.  Tbe  billboards 
can  handle  a  car  a  second  if  the  need 
ever  arises.  But  these  days,  the  rate 
has  been  one  every  seven  to  eight  sec¬ 
onds. 

Goodyear,  which  pays  approxi¬ 
mately  $25,000  a  month  to  operate  the 
billboards,  has  no  intention  of  discon¬ 
tinuing  tbe  tallying  signs  despite  tbe 
current  automotive  slump. 

“They  draw  attention  to  the  fact  the 
economy  stinks,”  acknowledged  Jim 
Trace,  manager  of  identification  for 
Goodyear,  “but  they  are  still  good 
publicity.  When  Detroit  ceases  to  be 
the  auto  capital  of  the  world  we  might 
discontinue  them,  but  we  haven’t  even 

discussed  that.”  Stephanie  Droll 


THE  WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 


The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


Unemployment  at  9%;  Key  Indicators  Off  Again 


The  jobless  rate  reached  9  percent 
of  the  labor  force  last  month,  up  from 
8.8  percent  in  February.  Plant  clos¬ 
ings  and  layoffs  pushed  the  rate  to  its 
highest  level  since  May  1975.  Sepa¬ 
rately,  U.S.  Steel,  Bethlehem  and 
Wbeeling-Pi  rtsb  urgh  announced  tem¬ 
porary  layoffs  of  14^00  workers. 

• 

Leading  Indicators  dropped  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent  in  February  —  the 
10th  consecutive  monthly  declihe. 

• 

Tbe  money  supply  fell  $3  billion  in 
the  last  week  of  March,  the  Federal 
Reserve  said.  Economists  said  up¬ 
ward  pressure  on  interest  rates  might 

be  eased  by  the  decrease. 

Stocks  rallied.  The  Dow  Jones  in¬ 
dustrial  average  gained  20.65  points  on 
the  week,  closing  at  838.57. 

• 

Factory  orders  rose  nine-tenths  of  1 
percent  in  February,  the  first  gain 
since  November.  The  Commerce  Dj^ 
partment  cited  an  increase  in  orders 
for  military  equipment- 

• 

New-home  sales  dropped  11.8  per¬ 
cent  in  February.  President  Itiagan 
,  proposed  an  aid  program  for  the  bous¬ 
ing  industry  but  rejected  “bailout 
schemes.” 


Allbritton  in  the  News 


Joe  L.  AUbrittoh  (right),  a 
Texas  financier  with  a  penchant 
for  buying  falling  newspapers, 
last  week  agreed  to  buy  The  Daily 
News  from  its  owner,  the  Tribune 
Company  of  Chicago.'  Mr.  Allbritr 
ton  has  30  days,  to  negotiate  staff 
cuts  and  other  concessions  with 
the  New  York  tabloid’s  unions.  If 
he  is  successful,  be  would  buy  the 
newspaper  and  its  real  estate 
holdings  in  Brooklyn  and  Queens 
fait  not  the  valuable  Daily  News 
building  in  Manhattan,  Mr.  All¬ 
britton,  chairman  of  the  ABbrittoa 
Communications  Corporation,  is  a 
former  owner  of  the  defunct 
Washington  Star.  Last  fall  he 
bought  the  ailing  Trenton  Times  in 
New  Jersey. 


Construction  contracts  fell  16  per¬ 
cent  in  February,  F.W.  Dodge  report¬ 
ed. 

•  . 

Farm  prices  fell  eight-tenths  of  1 
percent  to  March,  the  Agriculture  D&- 
partment  said. 


International  Harvester  disclosed 
that  it  expected  to  lose  $518  million 
this  year  and  was  to  danger  of  default¬ 
ing  on  its  $4J  billion  loan  agreement 
this  month. 

• 

am  »wf<»n«»rtnnal  said  it  defaulted 


on  its  $115  million  credit  agreement 
with21  banks. 

• 

Wkhes  shook  up  its  management 
and  chose  Sanford  Sigoloff ,  who  has  a 
reputation  for  reviving  ailing  compa¬ 
nies,  as  president  and  chief  executive. 

• 

Batus  said  its  tender  offer  for  Mar¬ 
shall  Field's  common  shares  had  been 
oversubscribed,  apparently  clinching 
its  bid  for  tbe  Chicago  retailer. 

• 

Stroll  offered  $325  million  for  two- 
thirds  of  Schlitz- 

The  JWT  Group  said  it  found  more 
irregularities  in  the  syndication  de¬ 
partment  of  its  J.  Walter  Thompson 
ad  agency  and  said  they  exceeded  $30 
million.  Marie  Lulsi,  a  senior  vice 
president  was  held  responsible  by  the 
firm  and  was  dismissed. 

• 

Chase  Manhattan  said  it  planned  a 
big  subsidiary  for  investment  banking 
activities  to  put  it  in  position  should 
banks  win  broadfjned  powers  to  deal  to 
financial  services. 

• 

Rear  axles  o’]  General  Motors  vehi¬ 
cles  to  the  1978  to  1^0  model  years  are 

the  subject  of  a  Transportation  De¬ 
partment  safety  Investigation.  The 
study  involves  a  possible  hazard  to  5.3 

million  vehicles. 


MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  APRIL  2, 1982 
(Consolidated} 

Company 


SchJttz _ 

IBM _ 

Sony  Cp - 


SaJu  -  La*  NatChng 

3.682.400  14%  +  14 
3,308,600  61 K  +  2% 

2.446.400  14% 


Seara _  2,362,100  19 Vi 


+  V* 
+  H 
+  2% 
+  14 
+  1% 
+  % 


StOInd _  2,355,100  40 

Exxon _ 2^31,200  28% 

GMot _  2,170,300  42 

South  Co _  2,147,600  13% 

ATT _  1,841,300  55%  -  1 

CltfSvc _ 1330,500  31%  +  % 

Tandy _  1,663,700  31%  +1% 

PenCn _  1,630,500  28%  +  1% 

Pfizer  _  1,554,100  52%  +  1% 

EdKod _  1,480,300  73%  +  2% 

RCA _  1,439,900  21%  -I-  % 


MARKET  DIARY 

Last 

Week 

Prev. 

week 

._  1,286 

1,292 

565 

_  559 

2,107 

2,109 

71 

New  High* _ 

75 

...  BO 

71 

VOLUME 

(4  P.M.  New  York  CkMB) 

Last 

Week 

Year 

ToDats 

Total  Sates _  241.42^440  3^27,807,723 

Sane Pw.  1981  „■  240,628^80  3,102,674,641 

WEEK’S  MARKET  AVERAGES 

Net 

High 

Low  Last 

Change 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Must _ 74.66  72.02  74.68  +2.35 

Trensp _ 56.64  5533  56.84  +1.21 

Utfc _ 38.94  38.69  38.94  +0.09 

Finance _ 70,79  69-13  70.79  +1.16 

Composite  -6632  64.27  66.22  +1.69 


Standard  &  Poor's 

400 Indus*  __  126.8  123.0  1  27.9- +3.76 

20  Tramp _  18.2  17.7  18.4  +0.58 

40Utfia _ _  53.1  52.1  53.3  +0.73 

40 Financial .  14.4  14.0  14.5  +037 

500Stocks_  114.2  110.9  115.1  +3.18 

Dow  Jones 

30  Muat _ 843.2  813.1  838.5  +20.85 

20 Tramp _ 3+2.5  328.8  339.4+17.09 

ISUtfls _ 110.8  1073  110.2+  1.63 

65 Comb _ 330.9  3193  328.0  +  7.20 

The  American  Stock  Exchange 


MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  APRIL  2, 1 982 
(Consolidated) 

Company  Sales  La* 

Do  maP _  947,800  7% 

Sup  ran  NMHIIHlI  608,700  34% 

WangB _  546,900  29% 


HouOTr _  456,100  13% 

GttCd _  420,500  10% 

DorGtt  _ _  348£00  17% 

HomHr - - -  337,400  14% 

DataPd _ _  313,200  22% 

AmdN  _ _ _  265,900  21% 

KeyPti _  253,600  23% 


MMCtag 
-  % 
+  % 
+  2% 
+  2% 
+  .% 
-  % 
+  2 
+  1% 
+  1% 
+  1% 


MARKET  DIARY 


Advances .... 
Declines  — 
Total  Issues , 
New  Highs 
New  Lows _ 


Laat 

Weak 

460 

317 

930 

20 

38 


Prev. 

Week 

548 

225 

933 

18 

-40 


Last 

week 


Year 
To  Daw 


VOLUME 

(4  P.M.  New  York  Close) 

Total  Sates - 17,31*045  280,781^38 

Same  Par.  1981.  ■  30,840*10  383,304^45 
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Salvador  Between  Right  and  Wrong 


Democracies  are  made,  not  born,  and  part  of  the 
making,  once  the  people  have  spoken,  is  bargaining 
over  who  gets  what  offices.  Americans  do  the  people 
of  El  Salvador  no  favor  by  presuming  to  pick  their 
leaders  after  last  Sunday's  stirring  evidence  that 
Salvadorans  want  to  determine  their  own  affairs. 
The  whole  point  of  that  election  was  to  have  El  Salva¬ 
dor  deal  withits  own  realities. 

Overwhelmingly,  the  vote  showed  a  yearning  for 
law  and  order.  In  two  years,  El  Salvador’s  civil  war 
has  cost  some  30,000  lives  in  a  population  of  4.7  mil¬ 
lion.  Small  wonder  that  six  of  ten  votes  were  cast  for 
five  right-wing  parties  allied  to  the  ruling  armed 
forces,  each  of  them  promising  still  more  vigorous 
military  measures  to  end  the  carnage. 

But  a  substantial  40  percent  voted  for  President 
Duarte's  Christian  Democrats.  So  if  Social  Demo¬ 
crats  had  not  joined  in  a  leftist  boycott,  claiming 
fear  of  assassination,  centrists  would  probably  have 
won  a  majority  in  the  60-member  Constituent  As¬ 
sembly  that  is  to  become  El'  Salvador’s  interim  gov¬ 
ernment.  That  is  Mr.  Duarte’s  reckoning  and  ex¬ 
plains  why  he  has  been  eager  to  create  an  opening  to 
the  democratic  left. 

As  it  is,  neither  side  can  fairly  claim  a  monopoly 
on  power  while'a  new  constitution  and  presidential 
election  are  prepare!  That  reality  explains  the  fran¬ 
tic  maneuvering  to  form  the  interim  government. 
Because  the  elections  were  skewed  to  the  right,  the 
outcome  cannot  be  construed  as  a  compelling  man¬ 


date  for  a  new  wave  of  military  repression,  the  undo¬ 
ing  of  land  reform  or  a  return  to  feudal  oligarchy. 

Or  so  most  Americans  believe.  And  what  they 
believe  is  another  reality  that  El  Salvador's  political 
leaders  need  to  accept. 

• 

Self-determination  cuts  both  ways.  El  Salva¬ 
dor’s  extreme  right  may  turn  spitefully  against  the 
center,  invoking  sovereign  authority  and  an  elec- 
coral  mandate.  But  democracies  elsewhere  are  not 
obliged  to  underwrite  extremism.  That  is  what 
Venezuela  has  been  saying  —  and  Venezuela  pro¬ 
vides  even  more  economic  support  than  the  United 
States. 

That  is  also  what  President  Reagan  seemed  to 
be  saying  last  week:  “I  think  it  would  give  us  great 
difficulties  if  a  government  now  appeared  on  the 
scene  that  totally  turned  away  from  the  reforms  that 
have  been  instituted.”  But  "‘totally”  is  a  strange 
word  in  that  proposition,  especially  now  that  some 
State  Department  officials  profess  to  find,  conven¬ 
iently,  supposed  liberals  hiding  in  El  Salvador’s 
rightist  closet. 

-  Salvadoran  rightists  should  not  misconstrue 
American  enthusiasm  for  the  election.  The  election 
(and  boycott)  confirmed  the  fragmentation  of  the 
country’s  centrists  and  their  inability  to  wrest  con¬ 
trol  from  the  violent  left  and  right.  The  praise  is  for 
the  start  of  a  process  of  humane  political  evolution. 
A  ballot  is  not  a  blank  check  but  a  promissory  note. 


The  President,  the  Poor  and  the  Facts 


President  Reagan  did  not  chide  us  by  name  in 
his  news  conference  last  week;  he  spoke  merely  of 
“an  editorial  in  a  paper  this  morning.”  But  it 
seemed  unmistakable  from  his  comments  that  he 
was  referring  to  our  Wednesday  criticism  of  his  deep 
cuts  in  programs  for  children.  Unfair,  he  suggested ; 
if  only  we  would  look  more  carefully  we  would  see  he 
is  spendixigipoi^  pit  sue  jx  programs . 

take  ®“r  medicine  if 
mistaken,  and  .we  have  looked  again.  But  that  leaves 
us  with  two’ problems.  First,  meaning  no  disrespect, 
it  sure  looks  as  though  it  is  Mr.  Reagan  who  has  his 
facts  .wrong.  Second,  why  does  that  keep  happening 
when  he  talks  about  the  poor? 


The  President  thinks  wa  are  wrong,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  to  think  he  is  sharply  cutting  the  WIC  (women, 
infants,  children)  program  that  provides  special 
food  and  care  for  babies  and  nursing  mothers.  Actu¬ 
ally,  he  said,  WIC  has  been  merged  with  another  pro¬ 
gram  “and  is  in  there  at  much  greater  money  than  it 
has  ever  had  before.” 

Much  greater  money?  This  year,  the  WIC  pro¬ 
gram  will  cost  $985  million.  Another  $348  million  is 
going  to  maternal  and  child  health  grants  to  the 
states.  Those  are  the  programs  being  merged;  their 
combined  spending  now  Is  thus  $1,333  billion.  For  the 
combined  program,  however,  the  President  pro¬ 
poses  to  spend  $1  billion. 

Mr.  Reagan  also'offered  up  some  facts  that,  if 
not  mistaken,  are  misleading.  “Food  stamps,”  he 

Recessionspeak 

Robust  sales  and  healthy  profits  speak  for  them¬ 
selves;  hard  times  call  forth  die  deepest  talents  of 
financial  public  relations  men.  This  year,  more  than 
ever,  the  evidence  is  available  in  the  annual  reports 
currently  in  the  mail  to  millions  of  American  share¬ 
holders. 

At  Ceco  Corporation,  according  to  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  earnings  fell  13  percent.  But  the  com¬ 
pany  tells  shareholders  that  it  “enjoyed  another 
good  year,”  and  that  profits  were  “second  only  to  the 
record  achieved  in  (1980).”  Mirro  Corporation  says 
that  it  has  had  a  “milestone  year.”  Indeed:  it  lost 
$1.2  million  and  plans  to  sell  half  of  its  business. 

This  kind  of  recessionspeak.  The  Journal  ob¬ 
serves,  “favors  the  passive  voice,  allowing  troubled 
firms  to  depict  themselves  as  victims  of  sinister 


said,  “over  the  last  25  years  increased  16,000  per¬ 
cent.”  Right,  but  so  what?  One  might  as  well  point 
out  that  between  1911,  when  the  President  was  born, 
and  1981,  automobile  sales  increased  3,138  percent. 
That  says  nothing  useful  about  the  dismal  state  of 
auto  sales.  Neither  does  it  mean  anything  to  com¬ 
pare  the  present  nationwide  food  stamp  program 
with  the  tiny  pilot  program  of  1966. 

We  have  no  desiife^pi&4iH^ 
not  keep  their  minds  surffed  with  technical'  data, 
cannot  be  held  accountable'for  tfie  literal  acduraiy 
of  every  statistic.  But  they  must  be  held  accountable 
for  a  spirit  of  accuracy. 

Note  that  we  do  not  say  a  spirit  of  charity.  If  Mr. 
Reagan  thinks  he  has  to  cut  social  spending  to  help 
right  the  economy,  others  might  disagree,  but  he  has 
earned  the  right  to  try.  What  he  is  not  entitled  to  do  is 
to  cut  spending  for  the  poor  and  then  claim  that  he  is 
increasing  it. 

Something  often  seems  to  go  wrong  when  be  is 
asked  about  the  poor.  In  September,  he  blamed  the 
regulations  deeming  ketchup  to  be  a  vegetable  on 
bureaucratic  saboteurs.  The  rule  writers  were  his 
1  appointees.  In  January,  he  said  a  million  more  peo¬ 
ple  were  at  work  than  a  year  before;  in  fact,  employ¬ 
ment  was  down  about  100,000. 

Perhaps  it  was  possible  to  toss  facts  around  un¬ 
challenged  on  the  banquet  circuit  or  the  campaign 
trail.  But  does  Mr.  Reagan  believe  he  can  keep  doing 
it  as  President,  and  on  prime-time  televirion?  Does 
he  think  no  one  will  notice,  or  care?  Salesmanship  is 
a  priceless  Presidential  asset;  so  is  credibility. 


forces  beyond  their  control.”  Two  companies,  bor¬ 
rowing  from  hyperpassive  bureaucratese,  complain 
they  have  been  “impacted”  by  negative  economic 
trends. 

It’s  curious,  perhaps,  that  economic  downturn 
should  force  corporate  executives  to  invest  so  heav¬ 
ily  in  rhetoric.  Few  readers  are  likely  to  be  fooled, 
since  the  annual  reports  also  contain  the  stark  col¬ 
umns  of  numbers  that  expose  the  truth.  Nor  are  the 
nation’s  shareholders  necessarily  unsympathetic  to 
the  idea  that  it’s  harder  to  make  money  in  a  reces¬ 
sion. 

The  real  explanation  for  the  verbal  gymnastics 
is  probably  just  human.  Making  bad  news  look  good 
requires  only  cleverness  and  skill  with  words;  own¬ 
ing  up  to  it  requires  courage. 


Math  Myth 

On  the  last  night  of  his  20-year-old 
life,  before  dying  in  a  duel,  the  19th 
century  French  mathematician  Eva¬ 
riste  Galois  furiously  scribbled  out¬ 
lines  of  the  theories  teeming  in  his 
mind,  breaking  off  only  to  scrawl  In 
the  margin  “I  have  not  time.”  What 
he  wrote  in  those  last  desperate  hours, 
noted  the  historian  Eric  .Bell,  “will 
keep  generations  of  mathematicians 
busy  for  hundreds  of  years. " 

Now  this  poignant  story  has  been  a 
trifle  deflated  by  an  article  in  Scien¬ 
tific  American  which  bolds  that  Galois 
was  not  writing  out  new  theories  but 
merely  redrafting  an  already  written 
paper;  The  manuscript,  an  account  of 
his  celebrated  theory  of  groups  (inval¬ 
uable  for  solving  Rubik’s  cube),  bad 
been  returned  to  him  for  revision  be¬ 
fore  publication. 

Historical  accuracy  is  a  fine  thing, 
but  what  a  niggling  correction  to  so 
haunting  a  story.  The  essence  of  the 


Deflations 

story,  in  any  event,  is  true :  Galois  was 
senselessly  killed  in  his  prime,  and  he 
did  spend  his  last  night  in  desperate 
mathematical  work.  Studious  histo¬ 
rians  have  already  robbed  us  of  Archi¬ 
medes’s  “Eureka!”  and  Galileo’s 
“But  still  (the  earth)  moves.”  Let  be 
Galois’s  “I  have  not  time.” 


OForturia 

We  were  reading  about  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Peter  McCoy  in  The  Times  and 
couldn’t  help  but  think  of  Carl  Orff. 
Mr.  McCoy  is  now  a  Commerce  De¬ 
partment  official  after  spending  a 
year  as  head  of  Nancy  Reagan's  staff . 
The  McCoys  find  that  “a  certain 
magic”  is  gone;  they  are  no  longer  in 
such  demand  socially.  “It’s  a  little  bit 
disappointing,  the  people  aspect  of 
it,"  he  says.  “I  guess  there's  a  great 
base  in  Washington  that  responds  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  address.” 

It’s  an  old  lesson,  one  offered  re¬ 


soundingly  in  “Carmina  Burana,”  the 
masterwork  of  Carl  Orff,  the  German 
composer  who  died  last  week.  The 
texts  are  indisputably  medievaL  They 
date  from  the  13th  century  and  were 
found  in  an  old  Bavarian  monastery. 
The  music,  from  urgent  timpani  to 
whistling  flutes,  is  indisputably  mod¬ 
em.  But  the  lesson  of  “O  Fortuha,” 
the  major  number,  is  not  limited  by 
century  or  continent. 

On  stage,  dancing  in  a  solemn  cir¬ 
cle,  one  sees  a  proud  queen  with  a 
scepter,  a  beggar  with  a  cup.  a  war¬ 
rior  with  a  sword,  a  shepherd  with  a 
crook,  a  cripple  with  a  crutch.  The 
music  modulates  and  the  players  pass 
the  props.  Suddenly,  toe  queen 
hunches  over  the  crutch,  the  beggar 
struts  with  the  scepter  . . .  and  toen, 
again,  the  music  modulates  ana  the 
props  change  hands.  O  Fortune,  vari¬ 
able  as  the  moon,  always  dost  toon 
wax  and  wane." 


Who  Wants  Less  Than 


To  the  Editor  : 

While  it  is  doubtless  true’  that,  as  in ' 
any  industry,  there  is  some  misman-  . 
agement  of  resources  in  toe  field  of 
health  care,  several  aspects  of  health¬ 
care  cost  containment  are  usually 
glossed  over  when  this  subject  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  press. 

Whatever  regulatory  or  free-mar- 
ket  controls  might  be  imposed  on  a 
physician's  use  of  highf  technology  or 
hospital  beds,  the  consequences  of 
“over-economy,”  when  it  occurs,  be¬ 
come  the  physician's  burden  aldne. 

Legislative  guidelines  aud  regula-  * 
tions  invariably  deal  with  groups  of 
patients  with  classes  of  medical  prob¬ 
lems,  ignoring  toe  concept  of  toe  indi-  , 
vidual  with  extenuating  circum-  . 
stances.  Ic  is  easy  for  society  to  pre¬ 
scribe  sweeping  reductions  in  the  “in¬ 
discriminate'^ ’  use  of  high  technology. ' 

For  the  patient,  however,  denial  of  a . 
diagnostic  or  therapeutic  modality 
with  even  modest  likelihood-of  benefit 
Is  greeted  with  anger  or,  if  harm  can  be 
shown  to  have  resulted  in  retrospective 
analysis,  with  cries  of  criminal  negli¬ 
gence.  Retrospective  medical  care  re- " 
quires  for  less  training  and  expertise 
than  the  prospective  variety. 

Second,  blame  for  the  high  cost  of 


health-care  technology,,  is  usually 
placed  squaredy  on  physldans  or  hos¬ 
pitals,  the  true  users  of  this  technolo¬ 
gy,  rather  than  on  the  medical-indus¬ 
trial  complex,  the  true  providers.  The 


soaring  profits  of  these  companies  and 
their  potential  impact  on  health-care  - 
costs  are  rarely  cited. 

.  It  is  true  as  well  that  some^of  this 
technology  is  legitimately  expensive 
and  that  durability  to  advance  science 


Haig’s  Quarrel  With  Salvador’s  Electorate 


To  the  Editor: 

On  the  day  of  El  Salvador's  elec-  . 
tions.  Secretary  of  State  Alexander 
Haig  appeared  on  “Meet  the  Press”' 
and  implied  that  if  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  did  not  support  land  reform,  the 
United  States  would  reduce  the  level 
of  its  support  to  El  Salvador.  General 
Haig  does  not  seem  to  understand 
what  elections  are  about. 

He  says  land  reform  is  an  “Ameri¬ 
can  objective”  in  toe  region,  but  is  it 
what  toe  people  of  El  Salvador  want? 

In  fact,  land  ref  arm  was  the  central 
campaign  issue.  The  current  regime 
of  Jos6  Napdleon  Duarte  promised 
continued  confiscation  of  private 
properties  and  their  conversion  into 
collective  forms.  The  coalition  of  Rob¬ 
ert  d’Aubuisson  assorted  that  this 
Reagan-backed  policy'  was  simply 
“commanitarianism.”  The  general 
electorate  agreed  with  this  “right- 
wing”  characterization. 

El  Salvador  was  a  growing,  peace¬ 
ful  and  prosperous  ally  of  the  United 
States  in  1977  when  President  Carter’s 
.State  Department,  which  lives  on 
under  .General  Haig,  derided  to 


“break  the  mold”  of  the  “feudal  oli- 
garchy”  in  Central  America.  This Was 
nonsense.  The  conditions  of  agricul¬ 
tural  employment  in  El  Salvador  were 
the  same  as  applied  on  Jimmy  Car- 
ter*s  peanut  farm. 

Our  policies  rent  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  fabric  of  toe  nation,  /it  a  cast  so 
for  of  30,000  lives,'  just  as  surely  as 
Stalin's  collectivization  of  the  Ukraine 
cost  three  million  lives. 

Democratic  elections  axe  wonderful 
things  because  there  is  more  wisdom 
in  toe  masses  than  in  the  elites.  The 
people  of  El  Salvador  were  asked  if 
they  supported  the  proposition  that 
it’s  good  to  confiscate  the  property  of 
me  group  and  “distribute”  it  to  an¬ 
other  (the  state  retains  title  to  these., 
“cooperatives").  Mr.  d'Aubuissou's 
popular  support  stons  from  his  ardent 
opposition  to  the  Maoist  collectiviza¬ 
tion  of  Salvador’s  forms. 

How  Ranald  Reagan  has  come  to  be 
snickered  into  support  of  this  “land  re¬ 
form  "in  Central  America  is  one  of  the 
great  practical  jokes  of  our  time. 

JudeWanniski 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  March  29, 1982 


A  U.S.  Attack  on  Small-Scale  Public  Transit 


is  not  matched  by  our  abIHty  or  wilt . 
ingress  to  pay  for  it  No  sooner  does  a 
technological  advance  arrive  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  trfxnedical  care  than 

we,  as  physicians,  are  forced  to  find 
ways  to  restrict  its  availability  and 
use,  a  sad  irony. 

And  society  itself  puts  pressure  on 
physicians  to  raise  foes.  Malpractice 
insurance  rates  fra-  some  specialties 
run  in  excessof  $40,000  a  year.  In  New 
York, .  Insurance .  providers  recently 
submitted  a  request  for  a  rate  increase 
of  over  200  percent.  .  Whether  justified 
or  not  by  the  size  and  number  of  mal¬ 
practice  settlements,  these-  costs  are 
.borne  by  physicians  and  their  patients 
regardless  of  how  good  an  individual 
practitioner’s  care  may  be. 

The  rising  cost  of -  health  care  is 
clearly  a  problem  beyond  simple  mis- 
managment  of  resources  by  hospitals 
and  physicians.  The  people  of  this 
countiy  must  decide  to  what  extent: 
they  will  accept  less  than  complete 
availability  of  advanced  health-care: 
technology  but  ■should  not  then  punish:, 
their  physicians  for  offering  less  than 
optimal  care:  -,  .  . 

Gerald  O.  Franklin,  MJ3. 

-  Chappaqna,  N.Y.,  March  28, 1982  : 


‘Rescue  of  Sea  Law’  - 
Far  From  Complete  . 

To  the  Editor: ?•••' 

“A  Rescue  jbf  Sea  Law,”  your  lead 
editorial  of  April!,  noted  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  “the  Reagan  Administration 
seems  to  have  struck  a  decent  deal'to 
preserve  toe  Chances  for  a  global  law 
of  the  sea.”  As  former  heads  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  Lawoftoe  SeaCdn- 
ference  who  have  labored  for  just  such 
a  deal,  we  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  be  able  to  say  “  Amen.  ” 

However,  the  time  for  celebration  is 
not  yet  at  hand,  as  you  yourself  noted 
in  a  corrective  editorial  the  following 
day.  TheamferencebasaTong  way  to 
gp  during  its  tew  remaining  weeks  H 
the  result  ;ls  to  have  a  reasonable 
chance  of  Reagan  Administration  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  Senate  consent. 

.  Soon  after  the  conference  resumed 
on  March  8,  the  U.S.,  at  the  insistence 
of  the  Group  of  77,  submitted  a  detailed 
“book  of  amendments”  of  the  Draft 
Convention’s  deep-seabed  minfilg 
provisions.  The  77  rejected  it.  -Eleven 
Western  industrial  countries  then  pro¬ 
posed  compromises  moving  partway 
toward  meeting  U.S.  concerns. 

•  While  these  proposals  would  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  winning 
Reagan  Administration  acceptance  of 
top.  final  cwtcomq  —  thev  include 


The  Reagan  Adrhufisirttieiiis  plan-  <  i 
ring  to  eliminate  operating  subsidies 
to  public  transit  by  1985.  Ironically,  it 
is  not  New  York  that  will  be  most  se¬ 
verely  affected  —  it  is  the  rest  of  toe 
United  States. 

Since  the  New  York  transit  system 
receives  less  than  10  percent  of  its  op¬ 
erating  budget  from  Federal  subsi¬ 
dies,  it  can  accommodate  these  cuts 
more  easily,  albeit  painfully,  than  the 
many  systems  across  the  nation  which 
heretofore  New  Yorkers  have  envied 
for  getting  ter  more  of  their  operating . 
funds  from  the  Federal  Government. 

If  Congress  adopts  the  accelerated 
phase-out  of  transit  operating  funds, 
many  systems,  faced  at  the  sametime 
with  urgent  competing  demands  for 
scarce  local  revenues,  will  have  to 
close  down  altogether  or  will  severely 
curtail  services.  Even  more  than  in 
New  York  City,  where  the  majority  of 
residents  use  transit  to  get  to  work, 
other  transit  systems,  especially  bus 
lines  in  smaller  cities,  serve  the  work¬ 
ing  poor. 

A  recent  Federal  Highway  Adminis¬ 
tration  study  of  national  travel  charac¬ 
teristics  reveals  that  outside  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area  nearly  four  * 
million  people  daily  use  buses  to  get  to 
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earned  less*han58  ^0ftinJ978:i.  ou 

If  just  10  percent  of  these  riders  can 
no  -longer  reach  their  jobs  because 
public  transit  is  unavailable  to  them, 1 
the  working  poor  will  eventually  join 
the  ranks  of  the  welfare  poor.  Instead  - 
of  contributing  96.000  to  the  national 
economy,  they  would  be  drawing 
down  almost  an  equal  amount  in  wel¬ 
fare,  Medicaid  and  other  public  enti¬ 
tlements. 

The  national  cost  —  when  including 
some  loss  in  New  York  City  —  would 
exceed  a  billion  dollars  a  year,- which  is  ; 
about  equal  to  the  current  level  of  Fed-  • 
etal  transit  operating  subsidies.  Add  to 
this  tiie  suffering  by  the  elderly  and  the 
poor  who  depend  on  off-peak  services 
(the  first  to  be  cut)  to  reach  medical 
care  and,  increasingly,  supermarkets. 

While  New  York  City  needs  transit 
subsidies  to  maintain  its  large  and;, 
growing  capital  investment,  smaller 
systems  need  them  even  more  to  sur-  ■ 
vive.  If  Congress  allows  (he proposed  :: 
cuts  to  proreed,  it  wUl  have  to  deal 
with  still  more  entitlements  and  still 
higher  budget  deficits.  And  the  Ad-  - 
ministration  will  get  even  greater 
problems  in  the  bargain. 

Brian  T.Ketcham 
New  York,  March29, 1982 


bed  Afififoifif^dnd'.traie'  substantial 
improvements  in  thtf  technology  trans- 
fer  provisions— the  GrOup  of  7Thas  so 
for  refused  to  give  the  UJS.  a.hearing 
on  issues  not  addressed  by  the  Group  of 
11.  The  U.S.  cannot  reasonably be ex¬ 
pected  to  accept  on  a  take-it-or4eave-it 
basis  an  agenda,  arrived  at  by  a  pro- 
cess  in  which  it  wasnat  evenheard.  • 
The  persistence  and  resourcefulness 
of  Conference  President  Rob  have 
brought  several  other  issues  dose  to 
the  point  of  consensus,  but  no  agree¬ 
ment  on  allowing  pioneering  mining 
companies  to  move  ahead  after  signa¬ 
ture  of.  the  convention  and  before  its 
entry  into  force —  which  is  the  essence 
of  the  “deal”  you  referredto — has  yet 
befflsatisnuxorfiycqnchxled.  .  . 

The  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  is  an 
extraordinary  undertaking  Its  at¬ 
tempt  to  extenid  the  rule  of  law  to  all 
homan  concerns  with  the  oceans  has . 
again  and  again  inspired  its  partici¬ 
pants  to  break  seemingly  impossible 
deadlocks.  We  earnestly  hope  that  this 
will  happen,  again.  But  more  than 
smooth  sailing  to  a  quiet  haven  lies 
ahead.  -  Elliot J-Richardson 
T.  VincentLearson 
John  r.  Stevenson 
Washington,  April  2, 1982 
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‘Burn-Out’  Is  Real, 
Cruel  and  Treatable 


To  the  Editor: 

1  enjoyed  Russell  Baker’s  column 
on  the  romantic  dalliances  of  Liz  and 
Dick  (“Star  Failure,"  March  24]  — 
until  the  final  paragraph,  in  which  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  phenome¬ 
non  of  “buntout.” 

For  its  rictims.  biiro-our  is  not  “an¬ 
other  foolish  device  for  supplying  the 
romance  we  yearn  for,”  nor  does  it  de¬ 
scribe  people  who  “couldn’t  do  their 
work  satisfactorily.”  It  is  a  disability' 
that  affects  people  —  usually  in  their 
middle  years  (35-54)  —  who  perform 
at  high  level  until  stress  and  tension 
get  to  be  too  much  for  them.  Burn-out 
is  real  and  cruel,  and  its  toll  in  absen¬ 
teeism  and  lowered  productivity  — 
not  to  mention  psychological  pain — is 
immensely  costly  to  our  society. . 

Those  of  us  who  deal  with  victims  of 
buna-out  have  no  interest  in  the  kind  of 
“romantic  fantasy"  Mr.  Baker  sug¬ 
gests  we  invite.  We  examine- ways  in 
which  those  who  suffer  from  this  ail¬ 
ment  can  overcome  it. 

One  way  is  for  the  victim  to  move 
■laterally  within  his  company.  Another 
isanew  career.  Both  approaches  have 
served  to  recharge  psychological  bat¬ 
teries  and  have  given  new  leases  on 
life  to  people  who  thought  they  were 
no  longer  able  to,  in  Mr. ,  Baker’s 
words,  “cut  the  mustard.” 

“Burn-out”  should  not  be  used  indis¬ 
criminately  to  describe  job  failure  or 
personal  inadequacy,  but  neither 
should  it  be  made  light  of.  It  Should  be 
confronted  with  the  tools  and  skills  ctf 
behavioral  science.  Burn-out  victims 
can  be  helped-  Sol  Landau 

Miami,  March  29, 1982 
The  writer  heads  toe  Mid/ Life  Serv¬ 
ices  Foundation. 


The  Federal  Reserve’s  Hurtful  Independence 


To  the  Editor:  _•  i 

The  independence  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  the  importance 
of  insulating  the  conduct  of  monetary, 
policy  from  “politics”  has  bfeen  an  ar7 
tide  of  faith  among  ..those*  who  view 
themselves  as  approaching  *  mac¬ 
roeconomic  management  with  ,  pru¬ 
dence.  But  recent  experience  suggests1 .  • 
some  basic  questions  about  the  Wis^- 
dom  of  having  an  independent  Fed. 

The  conduct  of  economic •;  policy  . 
since  the  onset  of  the  1970’s  reveals  the 
truth  -of  toe  most  abasia  textbook 
proposition;  National  economic  policy 
requires  the  coordination  of  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy.  The  Fed’&irktepend-  - 
ence  provides  a  double-barxeled  im- 
pedimenttothatcoordinatiaa- 
FirsL  the  tea  that  the  ped  actually 
functions  in  an  independent  maimer, 
coupled  .with  toe  shroud,  of  secrecy 
that  has  traditionally  surrounded  the  - 
operations  of  the  Open  Market  Com-  . . 
mittee,  means  that  toe  coordination  of 
policy  is  difficult.  •  ■ 

Much  more  important,  however,  is 
a  subtle  political  impediment.  Every 


administration  is  under  pressure  to 
spend  money,  and  history  demon¬ 
strates  that  expenditures  usually  ex¬ 
ceed  revenues.  The  independence  of 
the  Fed  permits  an  administration  to 
avoid  political  responsibility -  for  the 
consequences  of  loose  fiscal  policy  by 
placing  the  full  burden  of  restraint  on 
monetary  policy.  ' . 

As  a  consequence,  we  have  over  the 
last  decade  seen  ah  economic  policy 
that  is  the  apposite  of  what  one  would 

expect  foam  a  succession  of  Presidents 

expressing  continuing  concern  with  toe 
rate  of  capital  formation.  Instead  of  a 
restrained. budget  deficit. and'  readily.: 
available  credit,  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  mcreasixig  savings  available 
to  privatersector  users,  we  have  seen 
loose  fiscal  policy  and  tight  monetary 
policy — and  the  resultant  stagflation  - 
ami  high  Interest  rates. 

:  Changing  toe  status  of  the  Federal 

Reserve  is:  a  step  not  to  be  taken  light¬ 
ly,  bat  it  does  deserve  close  considera- 
tioh  by  toe  Congress. 

Stephen  J.  Friedman 
New  York,  March  25, 1982 
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CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.  —  The  Israeli 
Govemineiit’s  ouster  of  three  -elected ' 
Palestinian  mayors  from  their  West 
Bank  posts  confirms  the  end  of  what 
™«bs  once  proudly  called  a  “lib¬ 
eral  occupation  policy.  It  also  under- 
mines  a  longstanding  United  States 
hope  that  the  rmyois  might -serve  as 
intermediaries  between  Israel  and  the 
£5?™  Liberation  Organization  in 
future  peace  moves. 

Ttongh  small-town  men,  the  West 
Ba^t  mayors  elected  in  1976  were 
much  more  than  mere  administra¬ 
tors.  They  were  the  only  democrat!-  ■ 
rally  elected  Palestinian  officials  any- 
^lere.  Those  elections,  more  honest 
than  the  voting  under  Jordanian  rale 
before  1967,  were  the  showpiece  of  the 
TpdKy  devised  by  the  late  Moshe 
Dayan  to  allow  West  Bankers  to  live 
relatively  normal  lives  and  limit  Is¬ 
raeli  interferraice  to  security  matters. 
Labor  Party  leaders  were  surprised 
wheapro-PX.0.  men  won.in  197$.  but 
they  accepted  the  results. 

But  the  new  Israeli  civilian  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  West  Bant  Prof.  Mena- 
chem  Milson,  has  bitterly  attacked 
Mr.  Dayan's  ghost  since  taking  office 
in  November  1981.  He  claims  that  Mr. 
Dayan's  laissez-faire  policies  invited 
increased  P.L.O.  influence  and  intimi¬ 
dation an  the  West  Bank.  Israel,  he  in- 
sists,  must  promote  institutions  and 
leaders  that  suit  its  needs,  and  curb 
those  mat  dart.  Two  pro-P.LLO: 
mayors  were  deported  in  1980  and  two 
others  maimed  in  mysterious  un¬ 
solved  car  bombings  in  June  I960-  Now 
the  two  injured  mayors  plus  more 
have  been  deposed  for.  refusing  to 
cooperate  wfth  the  Bfflson  administra¬ 
tion,  and  have,  been  replaced  by  Is¬ 
raeli  officials. 

Israeli  authorities  are  hoping  toby-  . 
pass  the  mayors  with  village  leagues 
headed  by  rural  Palestinians 
by  IsraeUVibnding..  Many  prominent 
Israelis  question  this  move.  Gen. 
Shlomo  Gazft,  framer.  Israeli  military, 
coordinator  for  the  occupied  territo- 


Tightened 


By  Trudy  Rubin 

lies,  labeled  them  “Quislings'*  on  Is¬ 
raeli  television,  stating  that  it  was 
much  too  late  to  crrate  a  West  Bank 
leadership  favorable  to  Israeli  rule: 
But  Israeli  officials  hope  that  ousting 
the  mayors  will  help  cut  West  Bank 
links  with  the  PX.O.  and  reconcile  the 
population  to  Israeli  rule. 

This  .move  ignores  the  role,  the 
mayors  have  played  is  maintaining  an 
uneasy  coexistence  between  Israel 
and  the  West  Bankers.  The  Labor 
Party  permitted  elections  because 'it 
wanted  “someone  to  talk  to"  about  the 
future  of  these  areas.  The  mayors 
symbolized  an  open-ended  occupa¬ 
tion,  one  that  would  cease  someday. 
This  provided  a  safety  valve  for  Pales¬ 
tinian  frustrations.  Removing  the 
mayors  signifies  permanent  occupa¬ 
tion,  pitting  Israel  directly  against  an 
occupied  population  without  illusions 
of  future  freedom  —  a  sure-fire  pre¬ 
scription  for  continued  unrest 
-  The  Israeli  move  also  falls  to  con¬ 
front  the  key  reason  why  support  for 
die  P.L.O.  an  the  West  Rank  has 
gi own.  It  Is  not  simply  a  question  of 
P.L.O.  intimidation  —  orof  political 
expediency.  Support  for  the  P.L.O.  is 
support  for  a  symbol  —  of  nationalist 
aspirations,  of  links  with  Palestinians 

elsewhere,  of  international  haring, 
and  of  hopes  far  end mg  the  occupa¬ 
tion.  As  these  hopes  recede,  and  vio¬ 
lent  incidents  on  the  West  Batik  multi¬ 
ply,  support  for  the  symbol  —  even 


among  conservatives  hostile  to  the  or¬ 
ganization — increases. 

Like  West  Bank  notables  of  every 
political  hue,  the  mayors  maintain 
communication  with  the  P.L.O.  —  via 
telephone,  personal  emissaries,  and 
visits  abroad  —  on  matters  ranging 
from  political  advice  to  requests  for 
municipal  funding.  But  many  of  the 
mayors  have  more  moderate  ideas 
aboat  solutions  than  does  the  P.L.O. 
Their  family  clans  are  conservative, 
with  business  ties  to  Jordan.  Their 
proximity  to  Israel  and  their  desire  to 
end  the  occupation  have  bred  a  prag¬ 
matism  lacking- in  Beiruti  But  while 
they  may  sometimes  criticize  Beirut's 
tactics,  none  would  divorce  himself 
from  the  P.L.O. 

Their  unique  position  brought 
United  States  officials  to  their  doors, 
hoping  the  mayors  would  join  the  au¬ 
tonomy  process,  albeit  with  a  P.L.O. 
green  light.  Mistrustful  of  Israel’s  lim¬ 
ited  definition  of  autonomy,  '*  the 
mayors  refused.  Whatever  Its  wis¬ 
dom,  their  decision  was  not  simply  a 
reaction  to  P.L.O.  pressure.  Several 
mayors  insisted  that  if  autonomy 
promised  some  form  of  self-determi¬ 
nation,  they  would  press  tee  P.L.O.  for 
a  green  light.  One  mayor,  Elias  Friej  t 
of  Bethlehem,  recently  called  publicly  ' 
on  the  PJLO.  to  move  toward  mutual 
'  recognition  with  IsraeL 

Perhaps  the  political  divisions  be¬ 
tween  Israel  and  the  PX.O.  would 
have  remained  too  great  for  the 
mayors  to  serve  as  useful  intermedi¬ 
aries.  But  the  mayors,  as  legitimate, 
if  Localized,  Palestinian  spokesmen, 
stm  held  out  that  stun  chance.  Ironi¬ 
cally,  should  they  all  be  deposed,  this 
might  leave  the  United  States  with  no 
widely  accepted  Palestinian  leaders 
tospeak  to  save  the  P.L.O. 

Trudy  Rubin  has  for  the  past  four 
yean  reported  from  Jerusalem  for 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  is 
author  of  a  forthcoming  book  on  the 
Palestinians. 


.  PARIS — After  nearly  a  generation  of 
somnolence,  the  debate  cm  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  has  suddenly  fully  emerged  in  the 
UJ>.  The  arguments  aren't  new.  The  un¬ 
derlying  strategy  of  using  money  to  buy 
a  doomsday  threat  instead  of  manpower 
for  a  large  standing  army  goes  back  to 
John  Foster  Dulles’s  dread  promise  of 
"more  bang  for  a  buck.” 

As  technology  developed,  so  did  the 
idea  of  smaller,  short-range  nuclear 
weapons  and  limited  midear  war ,  which 
is  the  meaning  of  John  Kennedy’s  doc- 
trtoe  of  "flexible  response.” 

Bertrand  Russell’s  "better  Red  than 
dead”  was  the  slogan  of  the  first  unilat¬ 
eral  dfisarmers,  and  it  remains  the  men¬ 
ace  inherent  in  the  idea  of  abandoning 
defense. 

Three  dements  in' the  situation  are 
new.  One  is  Soviet  acquisition  of  a  nu¬ 
clear  arsenal  that  threatens  the  U.S. 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  just  as  much 
as  the  U:S.  can  threaten.  The  question 
of  superiority  doesn't  mean  much.  It 
is  a  political,  not  a  military,  calcula¬ 
tion  having  to  do  with  whether  percep¬ 
tions  of  risk  are  more  or  less  likely  to 
achieve  what  Americans  call  deter¬ 
rence  when  speaking  of  their  own 
policy  and  nuclear  blackmail  when 
speaking  of  Soviet  policy . 

The  second  change  is  the  sheer  quan¬ 
tity  of  nuclear  weapons  now  in  existence 
and  the  increased  sophistication  of  deliv¬ 
ery  methods.  Nobellst  Linus  Pauling  has 
calculated  that  the  total  stockpile 
amounts  to  500,000  megatons,  which  is 
about  100,000  times  the  total  of  explo¬ 
sives  used  during  the  whole  of  World 
.  Warn.  And  the  U^.  Administration  now 
wants  to  build  another  17,000  warheads 
for  better  weapons. 

This  has  led  to  the  third  change,  which 
is  the  reawakening  to  danger.  The 
buildup  (how  can  a  nuclear  warhead  be¬ 
come  obsolete?)  has  been  going  on  all 
this  timp  without  attracting  much  atten¬ 
tion  because  the  political  climate 
seemed  to  be  improving  and  the  assump¬ 
tion  grew  that  nobody  would  ever  use 
atoms  for  destruction  again. 
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By  Flora  Lewis 

Increased  tensions,  fierce  talks  and 
what  appears  to  be  Washington's  new 
enthusiasm  for  arms-racing  in  con¬ 
trast  to  an  aura  of  reluctance  sur-’ 
rounding  previous  procurement  have 
undermined  that  always  fragile,  un¬ 
certain  assumption. 

So  now,  people  are  prepared  to 
argue  the  question  of  apocalypse 
again,  at  a  level  of  danger  far  higher 
than  it  was  during  the  first  big  debate. 

It  is  not  a  simple  question,  or  it 
would  have  been  answered  long  ago. 
The  complications  do  not  stem  from 
any  wish  for  nuclear  war.  Fools  cried 
"nuke  ’em”  during  the  frustrations  of 
the  wars  in  Korea,  Vietnam  and  even 
the  1973-74  oil  crisis.  But  nobody  lis¬ 
tened  because  everybody  else  under¬ 
stood,  despite  the  passion  of  the  con¬ 
flicts,  that  we  cannot  consider  these 
weapons  a  usable  part  of  the  armory. 

The  complications  are  there  be¬ 
cause  peace  is  not  the  only  issue.  Se¬ 
curity  means  more  than  peace  and  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II  showed  that 
even  peace  cau  be  lost  if  security  is  ne¬ 
glects.  The  record  indicates  that  Hit¬ 
ler  really  wanted  war.  No  doubt  Mos¬ 
cow  doesn’t,  anymore  than  the  U.S. 
But  there  are  possibilities,  of  internal 
upheaval,  panic,  desperation,  which 
could  sweep  away  the  restraints. 

These  are  profound  reasons  to  refuse  a 


ebdee  limited  to  Red  or  dead — and  that 
way  of  putting -it  sacrifices  fact  to  rhyme 
because  the  issue  isn’t  Communism  but 
Soviet  power.  The  desire  to  resist  is  le¬ 
gitimate  and  compelling.  There  hasn’t 
been  any  war  between  tee  members  of 
NATO  and  those  of  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
and  while  we  can’t  be  sure  that  is  be- 


does  seem  to  have  worked. 

Now  some  decisions  must  be  made. 
The  overwhelming  moral  argument  for 
survival  cannot  be  challenged.  But  what1 
becomes  of  deterrence  and  the  capacity 
to  resist  unacceptable  pressure,  tee 
moral  argument  for  security,  if  the  West 
discards  its  weapons  or  promises  never 
to  use  teem  first  while  Reusing  to  mount 
effective  conventional  defense? 

A  simple  freeze  on  all  nuclear  weap. 
ons  at  current  levels  would  probably 
be  impossible  to  verify,  and  I  cannot 
reject  the  argument  that  some  techno¬ 
logical  improvements  can  reduce 
rather  than  increase  the  chance  that 
the  weapons  might  ever  be  used. 
There  is  merit  in  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  “stabilizing”  and  “destabiliz¬ 
ing”  types.  It  Is  an  Intricate  thesis  but 
it  is  persuasive  that  submarine- 
launched  missiles  are  in  the  first  cate¬ 
gory  and  sea-launched  cruise  missiles 
in  the  second,  for  example. 

A  sense  of  approximate  force  balance 
is  important,  not  only  to  security  but  to 
the  confidence  needed  to  reverse  the 
arms  race  and  contain  peripheral  con¬ 
flicts.  There  is  not,  and  won’t  be,  any 
balance  of  debate  because  it  simply  isn’t 
possible  for  the  Soviet  public  to  partici¬ 
pate  and  fo  influence  its  leaders  (Kt  these 
issues.  That  puts  an  extra  burden  on  the 
American  public. 

The  answer  has  to  be  an  urgent,  deter¬ 
mined  effort  to  reduce  arsenals  by 
agreement  It  means  accepting  Soviet 
security  concerns,  being  selective  about 
new  weapons  and  not  trying  to  unsettle 
the  Soviet  regime,  however  hateful.  The 
task  of  reforming  it  belongs  to  its  own 
people.  Ours  is  to  maintain  peace  and 
win  time  for  them  to  find  a  way. 
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By  Marshall  L  Goldman 

WELLESLEY,  Mass.  -  Whether 
Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  is  merely  fatigued 
or  near  death,  it  is  clear  teat  Soviet 
leaders  have  embarked  on  what  may  be 
far-reaching  initiatives,  His  call  for  a 
freeze  on  placing  mjsstiesjnJEurope  fol¬ 
lowed,  immediately.  by;  hfe,  ~  apg&di  ifor 
be&er  relations  with  fflna  ..  may  he 
proj$g*iffla  or  a  leader’s  attempt  to 
take  btMimtiatives  because  he  realizes 
little  time  is  left  to  mark  his  place  in  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  even  more  likely  that  these 
initiatives  also  reflect  fundamental 
pressures  in  the  Soviet  system  itself.  *  * 

Thus,  whether  Mr.  .  Brezhnev  contin¬ 
ues  or  is  replaced,  Presdent  Reagan 
may  be  making  a  mistake  if  he  seems  to 
turn  aside  Mr.  Btezhnev’smissile  pro¬ 
posal  Unbalanced  as  Mr.  Brezhnev’s 


PRINCETON,  N.J.  —  “The  para¬ 
noid  style  in  politics”  —  that  was  the 
phrase  used  by  Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick, 
United  States  representative  to  the. 
United  Nations,  in  dismissing  aUega-t 
tions  that  the  Administration  is  work¬ 
ing  to  "destabilize”  the  Sandinist  Gov-i 
ernment  of  Nicaragua. 

In  recent  weeksj  the  Administration, 
has  roundly  criticized  the  Sandinists 
.for  raising  the  largest  military  forces 
in  Central  America  and  for  accepting 
modem  arms  from  Cuba  and  the; 
Soviet  Union.  The  Administration's  in¬ 
dictments  make  no  mention,  however,, 
of  the  very  real  fears  that  its  own 
barely  clandestine  efforts  have- 
aroused  among  Nicaraguans,  and  for 
which  a  military  buildup  is  scarcely 
an  unnatural  response. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  without  new  re- . 
ports  of  forces  being  organized  in 
neighboring  Honduras  and  in  Florida 
for  operations  in  Nicaragua,  of  covert 
funding  for  domestic  opponents  of  the 
Sandinist  regime,  and  of  overflights 
by  United  States  reconnaissance  air¬ 
craft. 


initial  plan  limy  be,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  he  may  have  mite  Ms 
offer  as  a  starting  point  for  discussioiL 
Certainly,  he  would  like  to  end  Us  reign 
with  a  reduction  of  tensions.  But  what 
may  be  important  as  anythhq;  rise,  he 
and  the  Politburo  may  have  decided 
that  they  had  to  act  to  reduce  pressures 
on  their  European  and  Chinese  fronts, 
because  domestic  economic  circum¬ 
stances*  are  so  desperate.  They  may 
have  concluded  that  they  cannot  afford 
to  continue  their  heavy  military  expend¬ 
itures,  given  tiie  need  to  devote  in¬ 
creased  resources  elsewhere  in  die 
economy. 

Mr.  Brezhnev  Man  unusual  comment 
reflected  this  pressure  in  Ms  missile- 

freeze  speech.  Normalfy,  Soviet  leaders 

do  not  mention  cost  considerations 
when  talking  about  military  needs.  Yet, 
he  noted:  “We  have  not  spent,  nor  win 
we  spend,  a  single  ruble  more  for  these 

pnrpnwe<than  is  ahsfltntrtymyggRary.'11  . 

Whatever  the.Sovtet  metive^hered»; 
no  doubt  that-Kremfin  leaders  areJacv^ 
ing  the  most  severe  economic  problems 
since  tiie  IMPs.  Moreover,  the  loog-nm 
prospects  for  fundamental  improve¬ 
ment  are  very  bleak. 

Thus,  even  if  the  weather  improves 
this  year,  there  still  will  be  funda¬ 
mental  agricultural  shortcomings. 
Mr.  Brezhnev  himself  has  just  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  huge  investment 
campaign  in  agriculture  that  has 
taken  as  much  as  27  percent  of  total 


The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  is 
said  to  draw  a  line  at  assisting  former 
members  of  the  late  dictator  Anasta- 
sio  Somoza  Debayle’s  hated  National 
Guard.  This  it  leaves  to  the  less  fas¬ 
tidious  Argentines.  To  Nicaraguans, 
however,  it  makes  relatively  little  dif¬ 
ference  whether  the  commandos  that 
.  blow  up  a  bridge  or  a  power  station  on 
a  particular  day  are  funded  from 
Washington  or  from  Buenos  Aires.  If 
Nicaragua’s  leaders  are  paranoid, 
they  have  much  to  be  paranoid  about. 

From  Washington  or  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  it  is  easy  to  charge  that  the 
Nicaraguans  are  building  military 
forces  much  larger  than  those  they 
need  to  protect  their  country.  Mana¬ 
gua  scarcely  has  a  monopoly  on  para¬ 
noia,  however.  In  mid-March,  Admi¬ 
ral  Harry  D.  Trained,  commander  of 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
forces  in  the  Atlantic,  briefed  a  visit¬ 
ing  group  of  foreign  policy  specialists 
at  his  Norfolk,  Va.,  headquarters  on 
the  Soviet  threat  in  the  Caribbean. 

We  should  appreciate,  he  said,  what 
a  barrier  to  communication  within  our 


investment  has  been  wasted.  Instead 
of  smaller  but  more  numerous  grain 
elevators  and  barns,  the  Soviet  Union 
built  monstrous  but  remote  ware¬ 
houses;  instead  of  farm-to-maiket 
roads,  it  built  massive  dams  and 


Drawings  by  DooglwF'ortan 

drainage  systems.  As  a  result,  farm-- 
ers  often  are  isolated  by  mud  three  or 
four  months  a  year  and  unable  to 
move grain  off  fields  or  seed  out  of  re¬ 
gional  centers.  Whatever  the  weath¬ 
er,  it  is  no  mystery  why  up  to  25  per- 


Paranoia 


By  Richard  H.  TJllmaxi 


own  country  the  Appalachian  Moun¬ 
tains  present.  To  reach  Europe,  the  in¬ 
dustrial  goods  of  the  Middle  West —he 
dted  locomotives  as  an  example  — 
must  be  shipped  from  Gulf  of  Mexico 
ports.  If  war  came,  Moscow  would 
aim  to  interdict  that  shipping.  Soviet 
bases  in  Cuba  would  be  a  problem. 
Bases  in  Nicaragua  and  elsewhere  in 
the  area  would  compound  it.  The  Navy 
would  be  able  to  cope  with  these 
threats,  but  only  by  diverting  "as¬ 
sets  ”  needed  elsewhere. 

This  vision  of  global  war  in  the  nu¬ 
clear  era  that  would  last  long  enough 
so  that  shipments  to  Europe  of  Ameri¬ 
can  locomotives  would  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  Is  indeed  affecting.  It  justifies 
tee  Navy’s  nervousness  over  Nicara¬ 
gua’s  military  buildup — and  perhaps 
as  well  its  requests  for  more  “assets.” 


But  Washington’s  anxiety  also  runs  in 
another  direction.  Nicaragua's  forces 
“upset  the  military  balance  in  Central 
America,”  the  State  Department 
says.  The  implication  is  clear.  The 
Sandinists  may  well  turn  their  large 
forces  against  their  neighbors. 

Yet  we  are  never  told  why  tee  San¬ 
dinists  would  want  to  embark  on  such 
a  path.  Not  for  territory.  Nicaragua 
has  a  small  population  (2.7  million) 
and  a  large  land  area.  Neither  is  im¬ 
posing  their  ideology  abroad  a  promis¬ 
ing  pursuit  when  the  Sandinist  leaders 
cannot  agree  among  themselves 
about  how  pluralist  their  own  country 
should  be.  The  small  democracy  of 
Costa  Rica,  to  the  south,  surely  is  im¬ 
mune  .to  tee  Sandinist  virus.  Back¬ 
ward  and  underpopulated  though  Hon¬ 
duras,  to  the  north,  may  be,  it  would 


cent  or  the  harvest  never  finds  its 
way  to  processing  centers. 

This  basic  problem  combined  with 
three  successive  bad  harvests  has 
forced  the  country  into  the  h&rd-cur- 
rency  markets  for  grain  and  beef.  This 
harvest  year’s  cost  will  be  at  least  $8  bil¬ 
lion.  In  addition,  the  hani-currency  ex¬ 
pense  of  fnumring  its  empire  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  Poland,  and  Cuba  haunts  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  while  needs  have  in¬ 
creased,  the  Soviet  Union’s  ability  to 
earn  hard  currency  has  diminished  as 
petroleum  and  gold  prices  have  fallen. 
This  is  a  serious  matter  since  tee  Soviet 
Union  earns  more  than  60  percent  of  its 
hart  currency  from  such  exports. 

The  situation  in  industry  is  equally 
depressing.  The  Soviet  Union  has  had 
almost  no  luck  in  mastering  high  tech¬ 
nology.  Computers  are  a  rarity  and  the 
consumer  electronics  industry  lags  far 
the  rest  of  tee  world’s.  Even 
more  surprising,  there  are  nowserjous 
Opfo£femsm  heavy  industry  Soviet" 
Union  used  to  boast  how  fast  steel  pro¬ 
duction  grew;  while  it  indeed  produces 
more  steel  than  the  United  States  does, 
it  produced  less  in  1961  than  in  1978.  Nor 
is  there  mute  sign  of  improvement 
Steel  production  in  January  and  Febru¬ 
ary  was  about  5  percent  below  the  fig¬ 
ures  for  both  months  last  year.  In  the 
same  period,  auto,  cement,  and  paper 
production  fell  even  more.  In  feet,  pro¬ 
duction  increased  in  only  one  or  two  in¬ 
dustries,  and  of  course  the  grain  harvest 


not  be  an  easy  conquest.  Under  assid¬ 
uous  United  States  tutelage,  it  is  fast 
deveJopingits  own  armed  forces. 

If  these  considerations  did  not  cool 
tee  ardor  now  supposedly  emanating 
from  Managua,  another  should:  The 
Reagan  Administration  would  like 
nothing  more  than  to  catch  the  San¬ 
dinists  Id  some  old-fashioned,  border¬ 
crossing  aggression.  What  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  Navy’s  carrier  task 
forces  to  teach  the  Sandinists  a  lesson 
and  to  do  so  under  the  banner  of  tee 
Organization  of  American  States! 

'Die  Nicaraguans  are  unlikely  to 
present  that  opportunity.  They  are, 
however,  likely  to  continue  their  sup¬ 
port  of  tee  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador. 
That  is  the  real  cause  of  Washington’s 
anger.  Yet  while  tee  Sandinists  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  given  sanctuary  and 
supplied  some  arms  to  the  Salvadoran 
insurgents,  the  Administration  has 
yet  to  produce  evidence  that  tee  flow 
of  arms  from  Nicaragua  has  been  of 
more  than  minor  significance.  When 
the  Sandinists  recently  proposed  that 
.their  border  with  Honduras  be  pa- 


fell  by  more  than  10  percent  last  year. 

1  Similar  declines  in  production  in  the 

West  are  called  a  recession. 

The  drop  In  agricultural  and  indus¬ 
trial  output  means  fewer  goods  for  con¬ 
sumers  and  poorer  morale.  It  is  almost 
65  years  since  the  Revolution,  but  food 
rationing  now  has  been  reinstituted  in 
nearly  a  dozen  cities.  No  wonder  worker 
discipline  is  so  poor.  Money  has  lost 
much  of  its  value.  Rumors  spread  about 
a  currency  reform  that  would  wipe  out 
deposits  in  savings  banks.  Frictions  ac¬ 
cumulate  and  generate  nationality  ten¬ 
sions  and  economic  grievances.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been  a  growing  number  of  riots 
and  even  strikes. 

Id  the  past,  Americans  frequently 
criticized  our  negotiators  because  they 
did  not  take  advantage  of  Soviet  weak¬ 
nesses.  In  part,  this  was  because  we 
were  unaware  just  how  weak  the  Soviet 
Union  was.  Now  we  know.  Given  their 
problems,  Soviet  leaders  may  be  pre- 
*•'  pared  to  etH%>a^«!Mttt^eaqifl«iftnres 
and  thus  some  serious  conces¬ 
sions.  At  a  minimum,  Washington 
should  make  a  counteroffer  to  Mr. 
Brezhnev.  We  may  lose  a  historic  oppor¬ 
tunity  tf  we  ignore  this  possible  opening. 

Marshall  I.  Goldman,  professor  of 
economics  at  Wellesley  College  and 
associate  director  of  the  Russian  Re¬ 
search  Center,  at  Harvard  University, 
is  author  of  the  forthcoming  “ The 
Soviet  Union  in  Crisis.  ” 


trolled  by  joint  forces  from  bote  coun¬ 
tries  to  assure  Washington  that  arms 
were  not  slipping  northward,  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  reply  was  to  send  100 
United  States  military  advisers  to 
Honduras.  The  Sandinists  may  well  be 
pardoned  for  suspecting  that  one  role 
for  those  advisers  is  to  help  train  tee 
paramilitary  forces  whose  aim  is  to 
destabilize  Nicaragua. 

Mutual  paranoia  has  fueled  many  a 
past  war.  The  Sandinists  have  no  illu¬ 
sions  about  tee  outcome  If  they  esca¬ 
late  their  quarrel  with  the  Norte 
American  colossus.  That  is  why  they 
now  seem  so  anxious  to  negotiate 
terms  of  mutual  respect.  Washington 
should  seize  tee  opportunity.  Bringing 
chaos  and  disorder  to  Nicaragua  will 
not  end  tee  dvil  war  in  El  Salvador. 
But  it  will  fuel  the  fears  of  so  many 
Latin  Americans  teat  what  the  Yan¬ 
kees  cannot  control  they  will 
destroy. 

Richard  H.  Ullman  Is  professor  of  in¬ 
ternational  affairs ,  at  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity. 


WASHINGTON,  April  3—  President 
Reagan  made  a  serious  effort  during 
April  Fool’s  Week  to  demonstrate  that* 
he  understood  and  sympathized  with* 
the  people  —  particularly  the  young 
people  —  who  oppose  his  economic 
and  nuclear  policies.  But  be  didn’t- 
quite  succeed. 

For  as  he  spoke,  the  nation’s  unem¬ 
ployment  rate  matched  the  highest  fig-j 
ure  since  the  last  world  war— 9  percent^ 
overall ;  1$  percent  for  Mates;  46  percent; 
for  Mate  teen-agers. 

Mr.  Reagan  was  consoled  fay  the  fete 
that  the  fr*hrt*on  rate  had  been  cut  in- 


half  since  he  took  office,  but  otherwise 
the  news  was  aH  Mack,  add  the  financial 
balance  sheet  was  all  rod. 

The  latest  figures  indicated  that  the 
Federal  deficit  would  not  be  $91  billion 
but  £124  billion.  Former  President 
Ford  called  for  a  cut  in  the  defense 
budget  Former  Secretary  of  the 
treasury,  John  Connally,  suggested  a 
HO  billion  reduction  at  the  Pentagon. 
And  in  the  biggest  April  Fool’s  “joke” 
of  tee  week,  the  Argentine  generals, 
defying  a  30-minute  telephone  appeal 
from  President  Reagan,  invaded  the 
Britishheld  Falkland  Islands. 

That  was  the  week  that  was,  and 
tint  wasn't  afl,  for  in  his  efforts  to 
quell  the  rising  opposition  to  the  nu¬ 
clear  arms  race,  Mr.  Reagan  stum¬ 
bled  In  his  news  conference  into  a 
major  controversy  over  who’s  ahead 
in  tee  possession  of  nuclear  weapons. 

His  intention  clearly  was  to  reduce 
the  tension  on  this  issue.  His  goal,  he 
added,  was  “to  reduce  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  dramatically,  assuring  peace  and 
security,”  and  he  supported  members 
of  Congress  who  have  called  for 
“major  verifiable  reductions  of  UJ3. 
and  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  to  equal 
force  levels.” 

These  remarks,  in  his  prepared  state- 


WASHINGTON 


The  New  Abolitionists 


By  James  Reston 


meet,  were  then  overwhelmed  by  his  off¬ 
hand  statements  that  “the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  on  balance  the  Soviet 
Union  does  have  a  definite  margin  of 
(nuclear)  superiority.”  The  Soviet 
Union’s  “great  edge,”  he  concluded,  “is 
one  in  which  they  could  absorb  our  re- 
tahatory  Wow  and  hit  us  again.” 

This  clearly  did  not  achieve  his  ob-. 
jective  of  controlling  the  opposition  to 
tee  nuclear  arms  race,  but  provoked 
more  opposition  for  several  reasons; 

•  First,  even  his  own  experts  do  not 
agree  that  the  Soviets  have  a  “great 
edge”  or  “a  definite  margin  of  superi¬ 
ority.”  This  merely  convinced  his  crit¬ 
ics  that  he  is  careless  with  the  facts.  it 
also  alarmed  Ms  supporters  that  they 
.may  be  In  even  greater  danger  than 
they  suppose. 

'  •Second,  his  support  for  the  Jack- 
sOD-Wamer-Perie  Resolution  for 


“equal  force  level"  negotiations 
raised  a  sticky  point  It  suggests  that 
the  arms  race  must  go  on  until  Mr. 
Reagan  thinks  the  nuclear  balance  is 
“equaL?  This  could  be  debated  end¬ 
lessly,  for  Washington  and  Moscow 
are  in  fundamental  disagreement  on 
,  the  present  balance  of  nuclear  power, 
and  with  President  Brezhnev  in  the 
hospital,  there  is  little  chance  of  any 
agreement  on  what  is  “equaL” 

•  Finally,  the  President  did  not  de¬ 
fuse  the  anti-nuclear  protesters  with 
his  ambiguous  proposals — maybe  no¬ 
body  could — because  either  be  does 
not  hear  what  they  are  saying,  or 
would not  agree  with  them  ifhe  did. 

They  are  saying  not  only  let’s  re- 
docenudear  weapons,  bat  let’s  get  rid 
of  them.  They  are  the  New  Abolition¬ 
ists,  not  unlike  the  Old  Abolitionists 
who  fought  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 


in  the  30  years  before  the  War  Be¬ 
tween  the  States. 

They  are  reminding  us  that  nobody 
now  in  charge  of  midear  policy  here  — 
not  even  General  Hajg^ —  has  ever  seen  a 
nuclear  explosion.  They  are  also  recall¬ 
ing  the  United  Nations  report  that  the 
nuclear  arsenals  of  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  now  contain 
thousands  of  megaton  nudear  weapons, 
"every  one  of  which  has  a  destructive 
power  greater  than  that  of  all  the  con¬ 
ventional  explosives  that  have  ever  been 
used  in  warfare  since  the  day  gunpowder 
was  discovered.” 

Of  course,  the  New  Abolitionists  are 
being  mocked,  like  the  Okl  Abolition¬ 
ists,  as  crazy  idealists,  even  as  unpa¬ 
triotic  zealots  playing  tee  enemy’s 
game,  but  they  are  insisting  that  life 
in  a  world  of  nudear  weapons  in  the 
hawk  of  aging  politicians  who  can’t 
even  agree  on  the  facts,  is  a  form  of 
slavery  that  should  be  abolished. 

Nevertheless,  they  are  beginning  to  be 
braid.  It  took  tiie  Old  Abofttiomsts  over 
30  years  of  fighting  torough  the  press  and 
the  churches  before  they  finally  got  lin- 
cotn’s  Emancipation  Proclamation.  It 
will  probably  take  at  least  that  much  ' 
time  before  the  human  family  is  emand- 

paled  from  nudear  weapons.  But  tins  is 


likely  to  be  a  central  issue  of  world  poli¬ 
tics  for  the  rest  of  the  century,  and  the 
New  Abolitionists  axe  organizing  on 
every  continent 

Not  only  tar  the  abolition  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  idea  is  beginning  to  get 
around  that  the  menace  of  nudear  war, 
unemployment  and  hunger  in  a  world 
speeding  over  $600  billion  a  year  on 
weapons  is  not  inevitable  but  intoler¬ 
able.  Before  he  died.  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  said  that  the  people  would  one  day 
rise  up  and  demand  an  end  to  this  mad¬ 
ness,  and  it  may  be  that  this  is  now 
beginning,  very  slowly,  to  happen. 
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Richard  Burton  T akes  On  a  T itan  ■ —  W agner 


3y  MELTON  S.  DAVIS 

Venice  - 

After  long  absences  from  the  stage  and  screen, 
punctuated  by  appearances  in  mediocre  dr  com¬ 
pletely  unsuccessful  films,  Richard  Burton  at 
last  seems  to  have  his  teeth  into  something  sig¬ 
nificant.  He  is  here  making  a  movie  based  on  the 

lifeof  Richard  Wagner.  . ....  ./ 

The  56-year-old  Welsh  actor  is  sitting  quietly  in  ah  nh- 
heated  room  and  waiting  for  the  next  scene  to  be  shot  in  a 
salon  of  the  Palazzo  Vendramin  Calergi  where  Wagner  - 
died.  Despite  the  make-up,  deep  lines  around  liis  mouth 
seem  tc  reveal  the  pain  of  a  recent  neck  operation,  which 
took  piace  in  Los  Angeles  at  the  end  of  the  actor's  cross¬ 
country  tour  with  “Camelot.”  He  leans  back,  head  sunk  on 
his  chest,  eyes  closed,  giving  the  impression  of  a  kind, 
generous  man  contemplating  a  colorful  and  irregular  life. 
Then,  with  a  long,  slow  smile,  he  begins  to  talk. 

“I  think  I'm  emerging  from  a  slump;”  he  says.  At  this, 
moment,  he  looks  more  like  Beethoven  than  Wagner — the 
leonine  head  with  its  lofty  brow,  the  majestic  air,  the 
craggy  face  lined  with  suffering  and  pain,  not  only  from  01- 

“You  reach  the  lop" of  the  heap,  hut'  it’ s  a  circle,  and  you ' 
slip  -on -the -down  _slde^ .maybe doz -y earev-You-get'Scared . 
Everyone  runs  into  slumps,  but  it’s  more  obvious  with  ac-  \ 
tors.” 

Playing  the  controversial  composer  is  putting  demands 
on  Mr.  Burton,  who  has  provoked  his  own  share. of  contro¬ 
versy.  accompanied  by  charges  that  he  has  squandered  his 
talent  He  disagrees:  “I've  played  a  lot  of  kings  and 
princes.  Alexander  the  Great,  saints  and  Becket,  quite  a 
few  historical  figures.  I’ve  always  given  my  best.” 

The  mesmerizing  tones  flow,  rhythmic  and  resonant. 
Mr.  Burton  is  still  urbane,  speaking  with  wit  and  flawless 
timing.  He  delights  in  recounting  the  eztrav&g&nt  exploits 
of  his  idols  —  44 Jack”  Barrymore,  ‘ ’Larry”  OliVIer 
others,  almost  as  if  justifying  his  own  li  f er '  ‘  We  Were  com¬ 
pletely  drunk,  of  .course”  3  an  oft-repeated  phrase ,  and 
here  a  note  of  nostalgia  creeps  in.  What. has  happened  to . 
the  notorious  drinker?  “Don't  drink  much  no#.  I  feelsbill 
the  next  day,  it’s  not  so  much  him”  .  . 

'  Has  he  read  any  of  the  Wagner  biographies?  As  many 
as  I  could.”  What  of  the  seven  written  atridt  himself?  “I 
made  it  part  way  through  one.  Boring.  But  I  did  lean  I  was 
■part  Polish-Jewish,  on  the  paternal  side.  (.Checked  and  it 
seemstobeso.” 

He  points  out  that  the  WeIsh,too,  are  afnuWrity..  The  dif¬ 
ferences  between  Wagner’s  life  and  his?  “He  whs.  a  genius. 
I’m  not,  I  had  almost  immediate  menfey  and  recognition. 


‘You  reach  the  top  of  the 
heap,  but  it’s  a  circle,  and  you 
slip  on  thedoWn  side,  maybe 
for  years.  You  get  scared.’ 


he  had  to  fight  for  it.  Besides,  Warier  needed  critical 
friends.  I  have  the  taffies,  my  Welsh  friends:” 

"Wagner*  is  a  lavish  production*  costing  $10  million  dol¬ 
lars  and  taking  seven  months  to  film,  with  ,  everything 
being  shot  precisely  where  the  composer  lived  and 
worked:  Vienna,  Budapest,  Siena,  Munich,  Venice, 'Nuren- 
berg,  Bayreuth:  The  film  benefits  from  aYoririidable  cast : 
Vanessa  Redgrave  is  Wagner’s  second  wife  Cosfma.  The 
young  English  actress  Gdmfcla'CfWehplays  hiS'fixst  -wife  ■ 
Minna.  In  cameo  roles  as  Cabinet  ministers  to  Ring  Lud- . 
wig  of  Bavaria  are  England’srtnost  noble  fhespiahS  f  Eatt ' 
rence  Olivier.  John  Gielgud  and  Ralph  Richardson,  all 
three  appearing  together  for  the  first  time.  Others  among 
those  holding  the  more  than  120  spe  along  parts  are  Joan 
Plowright,  Franco  Nero,  Marthe  Keller,  Daphne  Wagner . 
(great  granddaughter  of  the  composer)  and  opera  stars 
Peter  Hoffman  and  Gwyneth  Jones.  Georg  Solti,  principal 
conductor  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  will  direct 
the  music. 

Planned  originally  as  an  .eight-part  -MtaxtifjPP''  .serial, 
then  as  a  two-part  theatrical  release,  "Wagner’-  is  now  to 
be  a  three-hour  feature  scheduled  for  release  in  February 
1983,  the  centenary  of  Wagner's  death.  It  will  subsequently  - 
be  shown  on  television  as  a  mini-series.  This  change  came 
about  after  initial  rushes  were  seen  in  Vienna.  They  were 
so  impressive  that  executive  producer  Derek  Brierley  flew 
them  to  Hollywood  last  month  and  showed  them  to  studio 
chiefs,  several  of  whom  made  offers  that  are -being  negoti¬ 
ated. 

This  independent  British  production  —  financed  by  a 
London  insurance  company  —  is  .being  directed  by  Tony 
Palmer,  the  only  two-time  winner  of  the  Prix  Italia.  Hav- 1 
mg  done  42  -documentaries  and  seven  shorter  films  in  the  ’ 


Melton  S'.  Davis  frequently^ sports  on  the  arts  in  Italy. _ 


SanhQntn 


Richard  Burton  in  the  film  *fWagiier,J— 
“He  must  have  been  extraordinary.” 


past  eight  years,  he  is  used  to  working  fast.  Although  *. 
.  ‘‘Wagrier’1  is  his  first  dramatic  picture,  he  is  days  aheaddf 
schedule.  The  secret?  “Short  temper,’-’  says  an  actress. 
“No;”  insistsMr.  Palmer,  “panic.’?  .  ; 

-  “It's  a  historically  authentic  portrait  of  Wagner,*1,  he 
says,  "as  far  as  facts  go-  Interpretation  is  another  thing. 
I’Ve  been  working  on  this  for  six  years,  before  I  had  a  pro¬ 
ducer.  More  books  —  22,500  —  have  been  written  about 
Wagner  than  about  anyone  except  Jesus  Christ.  But  the 
prime  source  and  guiding  light  has  been  Wagner’s  grand:  . 
son  Wolfgang.  Charles  Wood  and  I  went  to  see  him,  and  for 
some  reason  he  trusted  us.  He  told  jus  how,  as  a  political 
refugee  in  1839,  Wagner  was  pursued"  by  CossackS  hear  • 
-Riga  and  how  a  storm  buffeting  his  ship  gave  him  the  inspfc 
ration  for ‘The  Flying  Dutchman.’-” 

When  the  script  was  completed,  the  director  and  Writer 
had  to  act  out  all  the  parts  in  front  of  the  Wagner  family. 
Afterwards,  Wolfgang  delivered  lengthy  notes.  “It  was 
like  a  seminar,”  Mr.  Palmer-recalls.  The  result,  according 
to  the  director,  is  a  large-scale  view  of  the  man.  “He  led  an 
extraordinary  life,  one' momentous  event  after  another,” 
Mr.  Palmer  says. 

Indeed,  the  portrait' of  Wagner  jas-painted  by  this  film 
would  seem  to  mirroir  the  generally  accepted  view  of  the 
composer,  without  attempting  to  provide  what  could  be 
deemed  controversial  interpretations  of  facets  of  his 
tumultuous  career. 

The  picture  begins  with  a  letter  to  Wagner  from  one  of 
his  many  lovers.  It  takes  him  back  over  his  whole  life,  a 
crowd  of  memories  that  converge  in  the  moments,  before  - 
.  his  death.  Although  he  was  born  in  1813  in  Leipzig,  his  lifeis 
recounted  from  the  age  of  35.  As  an  obsessive  gambler, 
drinker  and  womanizer,  it  was  riotous.  In  debt  continually, 
he  fled  creditors.  Moving  from  one  place  to  another,  his 
.ties — more  sentimental  than  political  —  'toth  revolution¬ 
ary  movements  led  him  to  the  barricades  with'  the  anar¬ 
chist  Bakunin.-  -  ■  •  •••  •  * ...  -.*■  V->  r-  ■ :. 

'  ’•  Afferrevdlutton  failed  and- Wagner  was  being  sought -by  _ 
-.the  police  as  a 'terrorist, he  t05k  refuge  in' Sweden,  where 
he  worked  as  a  conductor.  He  then  went  to' Weimar,  where 
_  he  became  friends  with  the  composer  Liszt  and  then  to  Zu¬ 
rich  for  seven  years  of  exile.  In  1861 ,  he  returned  to  Germa¬ 
ny.  A  year  later  he  traveled  to  London  and  Paris  where  his 
'Tannhauser'  ’  provoked  one  of  the  greatest  scandals  in  the 
annals  of  opera.  Only  a  few  friends,  like  Baudelaire,  sus¬ 
tained  the  composer,  who,  having  lost  hope  of  making  a 
name  for  himself  abroad,  again  returned  to  Germany. 

In  1864,  he  began  a  curious  relationship  witbLudwig,  the 
-mad  King  of- Bavaria.  Although  Ludwig  was  his  admirer 
and  protector,  Wagner’s-  greed,  avidity-  and  spendthrift 
ways  were  too  much  for  the  King’s  ministers.  In  1866,  Wag¬ 
ner  was  expelled  and  went  to  Lucerne.  There  he  met 
Nietzsche  and  married  Cosima.  Liszt's  illegitimate  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  had  divorced  her  husband  for  Wagner. 

But,  meanwhile,  he  kept  writing  a  new  kind  of  opera.  He 
was  the  first  to  accent  the  semantic  value  of  music,  writing 
his-  own  librettos.  He  replaced  the  okl  recitative  with 
melodically  expressivedecIaratSou.  •  _  T 

In  the  film,  Wagner  meets  and  fights  with  music  publish¬ 
ers,  conductors,  musicians  and  theater  owners.  Wagner's 
meanness  of  spirit  and  egomania  are  presented  frankly. 
"He  was  destructive,"  says  Mr.  Palmer,  "greedy,  imfaith- 
Al,  -a-liaiVra.xdiaraQing-affabie-m^-wha  rook. peopled. 
._  wives,  home?  jauLmoneyr-yet-  remainefcttheir  friend.'  Not _ 


somebne  you'd  want  to  invite  to  dinner.  There  was  his  anti- 
Semitism,  too.” 

His  proto-Nazi  stance?  “He.  was  a  revolutionary,  not  a 
radical .  a  nationalist  who  wanted  a  strong  leader  to  unite  a 
divided  Germany.”  One  of  the  film's  controversial  points 
is  that  the  emotional  center  of  Wagner's  turbulent  life  was 
not  his  second,  wife  Cesima,  as  supposed,  but  .his  first  wife 
'Minna.  .  J  .  . 

“Their  unhappy  marriage,'’  says  the  director,  "their 
separation  and  her  death  colored  his  later  relationships, 
probably  explaining  Wagner's  hundreds  of  affaire.  One  of 
them  may  have  led  to  his  death.”  Mr.  Palmer  was  refer¬ 
ring  to  a  love  letter  from  Carrie  Pringle,  a  flower  maiden 
in  the  first  performance  of  “Parsifal,”  that  was  opened  by 
Cosima,  who,  not  altogether  calmed  by  her  advanced  age, 
rushed  angrily  to  Wagner  with  the  missive.  > 

“Undoubtedly,’'  says  the  director,  “the  relationship  with  * 
Minna,  the  ambiguous  one  with  Ludwig,  his  readiness  to  lie  - 
and  accept  compromise  makes  Wagner  a  far  from  likeable 
character.”  Mr.  Palmer  is  convinced,  however,  that  the 
public  will  be  attracted  by  the  greatness  of  a  man  who,  al¬ 
though  always  on  the  run,  managed  tenandously  to 
achieve  a  great  revolution  in  art  and  in  the  concept  of  the 
theater! 

He  also  counts  on  the  charisma  of  the  man  playing  Wag¬ 
ner:  Richard  Burton.  “He’s  anxious  to  be  involved,”  says 
Mr.  Palmer.  “He’s  first  on  the  set  and.  word  perfect.  Be¬ 
sides*  hb,  like  Wagner,  fascinates  people.” 

Are  there  other  similarities?  “I  find  them  both  accesible 
to.  compromise.  They  have  both  been  sucked  in  by  money 
aiod  to  main  chance  from  time  to  time,  while  retaining 
immense  strength.” 

“  St  _tB&  '  Richard'  BUrtcm  'WaSroniyan  act  or  who 

resembled  Wagner,  now  be  .has -become  Wagner.  ‘’’  It's  not 
only  his  face,  it’s  his  whole  being,  like  Brando.” 

But  the  director  says,  “I'm  not  after  Iook-alikes.  Rich- 
ard  can  make  Wagner  come  alive,  make  him  believable.  ”  . 

.  Mr.  Burton!s  next  scene  is  in  a  garden  with  Comma's  fa-  . 
their,  t-ifcrt.  He  has  a  demanding  two-mi  mite  spefectl.  but 
there  are  five  takes.  On  the  first  the  stm  comes  out,  on  the 
second  a  dog  barks,  add  oh  the  next  two  the  camera  is  out 
of  focus.  But  each  time  Mr.  Burton  speaks  his  pari  perfect¬ 
ly.  After,  he  says  of  the  actor  'playing  Liszt,  Ekkehard 
SdiaU  of  the  Berliner  Ensemble,  "One  of  the  world’s  great 
.  actors.  Itls  such  a  challenge.  You  finish  shooting  one  day 
with  a  great  actor  and  the  next  day  another  shows  up.” 

It’s  time  for  lurch;  prepared  on  the  lunch  boat  with 
wbich  the  English  caterers  follow  locations  in  Venice. 
Ereryooe  iii  the  75-person  crew  eats  well;  roast  Suckling 
pig,  salad,  fruit,  even  hothouse  grapes.  Indeed,  the  troupe 
-  is  cossetted  by  an  efficient  organization  that  in  Venice 
alone  has  utilized  14  motorboats,  gondolas  and  barges,  as  . 
weU. as  11  walkie-talkies. 

Miss  Redgrave  appears,  ready  for  the  filming  of  the 
death  scene.  “I’ve  been  looking  forward  to  working  with 
Richard,”  the  English  actress  says.  “I’ve  admired  him 
since  he  played  with  my  father  at  Stratford-on-Avon.” 
What  makes  him  a  good  actor?  “The  immediacy  of  his 
..cpimmum 

-  The  director  had  been. an  assistant  to  Ken  Russell  when 
she  did  “Isadora.”  “I  admire  Tony’s  desire  to  tell  history 
as  it  really  happened,”  site  says.  “I  play  the  formidable 
Cosima,  a  monster.  And,  of  course,  so  was  Wagner,  who, 
despite  Cosima’s  version  of  a  peaceful  demise,  collapsed 
and  died  during  a  fight  with  her.  ” 

Before  this  scene  is  shot,  Mr.  Burton  is  closeted  with  the 
actress.  When  he  appears,  as  Wagner  at  70,  all  in  black,  his 


hair  white,  his  green-blue  eyes  hard,  cutting,  a  respectful 
silence  is  immediate.  It's  all  over  in  four  takes. 

That  night  Mr.  Burton  is  in  the  small,  crowded  dining 
room  of  the  Gritti  Palace  on  the  Grand  Canal.  He  mi’s  with 
his  food  but  displays  no  such  indifference  to  the  wine. 

“Oh,  I've  died  so  often,  in  films  and  plays.”  he  says,  but 
the  camera  is  relentless.  When  I  was  doing  the  scene  l 
thought,  ‘How  do  you  make  your  eyes  die?'  You  car.  t  ,u5t 
close  them.  I  kept  asking  Vanessa.  ’Did  you  see  death  in 

my  eyes? 'When  she  said,  'Yes.' I  knew  I'd  got  it.” 

What  were  they  talking  about  earlier?  “Lear,  which  1 
hope  to  do  on  Broadway  next  year.  But  first  I  must  get  the 
strength  back  in  my  arms.  In  the  fifth  act  I  pick  up  Corde¬ 
lia,  and  Vanessa  is  a  big  girl.  Flaying  Lear,  a  V*  elsnmar.. 
has  been  a  20-year  dream  of  mine. " 

How  does  he  feel  about  playing  a  heartless  character  like 
Wagner?  "I've  done  Macbeth,  who  is  a  murderer.  But  I’m 
not.”  What  kind  of  Wagner  is  he  depicting?  "Extraordi¬ 
narily  egocentric,  unconsciously  funny.  In  fact,  a  buffoon. 
But  he  must  have  had  something  extraordinary  about  him 
to  pursuade  all  those  people  to  give  him  money  and  enable 
him  to  seduce  all  those  ladies.”  There's  a  pause,  as  Mr. 
Burton  drinks  his  wine. 

Are  the  excesses  permitted  a  musical  genius  also  per¬ 
mitted  actors  of  great  talent?  “Poets,  painters,  even  ac¬ 
tors  are  permitted  anything  as  long  as  they  turn  it  out. 

He  sits  there  almost  like  a  statue  slightly  chipped  and  hur 
manly  flawed  by  the  turbulent,  spectacular  years.  The  talk 
turns  to  maturity  and  age. 

“When  I  was  27, 1  did  ’Hamlet.'  Several  years  later,  I  did 
it  again  and  was  able  to  discover  all  sorts  of  insights.  I  may 
be  a  late  developer,  just  coming  into  my  own.  I’ve  been  dic¬ 
ing  around  in  the  acting  profession  for  years,  and  it’s  now 
tot  f  flunk  Tm  at  my  best  as  ah  actor.  In  almost  every 


‘Wagner  was  a  genius,  I’m 
not.  I  had  almost  immediate 
money  and  recognition.  He 
had  to  fight  for  it’ 


artistic  career,  at  a  certain  period,  there's  an  enormous 
burst  of  energy.  Take  Shakespeare  —  his  early  piays  are 
relatively  indifferent,  the  middle  comedies  begin  to  show 
his  genius  and  then  there’s  that  tremendous  burst  of 
energy  that  produces  the  five  great  tragedies.  Energy  is  so 
important  to  an  actor.  At  first,  my  acting  was  physical.  I 
charged  into  parts  like  a  bull.  Now  1  don’t  use  as  much 
energy.  Experience  comes  into  plqy.  That's  why  I’m  not 
frightened  of  aging.  ” 

Does  he  have  any  regrets,  any  misgivings  about  the 
past?  “I  can  only  say,  with  Edith  Piaf,  *Je  ne  regretto 
rien.’ " 

What  will  he  do  when  he's  finished  acting?  “1’U  go  to 
Wales,”  he  answers-  “I’ll  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  murderous 
sea  in  that  murderous  weather,  and  I'll  shake  and  shiver  a 
lot.  Hopefully  there’ll  be  someone  there  by  my  side.” 
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Ekkehard  Schall,  as  Frariz  LIs^  Burton  in  “Wagner’ 
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As  our  war id  grows  smarter,  business 
interests  get  bigger.  More  and  more, 
you  demand  international  banking  services. 

With  over  $17  billion  in  assets  and 
60  years  of  experience.  Bank  Hapoalim  is 
Israel's  leading  bank  in  growth  and  proofs. 
Ready  to  pnouiefe  you  with 
all  correspondent  banking  /certifies, 
marketing  and  investment  services, 
in -Israel  and  the  world's  megor 
financial  centers.  The  comprehensive 
.banking  services  today's  international 
business  community  demands. 

Bank  Hapoalim  -  the  bridge  to  your 
expanding  interests  abroad. 

Head  office:  SO  RothxhUd  Bind.  Tcf  Aum,  ferae/ 

Isn’t  it  time  you  met  us, 
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